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CHRYSLER  GYROL 


2,  3,  AND  4  PLOW 

TRACTORS 


()(i((  file  biqqetf  (oodi 

because  the  Chrysler  Gyrol  Fluid  Drive  permits  maximum  engine  power  to  be  delivered 
gradually  to  the  draw  bar  without  tire  or  clutch  slippage. 


Manufacturers  of  2,  3,  and  4  plow  Tractors  and  Farm  Implements. 


HARRY  A.  LOWTHER  CO. 


CUSTOM  TRACTOR  DIVISION  FARM  and  FORESTRY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE  with  the  Chrysler  Industrial  Engine  proved  on  more  than  one 
million  cars,  trucks  and  industrial  applications — Timken  axle  with  extra  heavy  duty  dif¬ 
ferential  unit  and  independent  final  drive  reductions — Vickers  constant  running  two-way 
hydraulics — Sun  Electric  engine  tachometer — extra  large  capacity  Vortex  air  cleaner — 
Pierce  Governor. 

GREATER  EASE  of  operation  with  Knoedler  hydraulic  cushioned  seat — extra  large  oper¬ 
ator's  platform — "Lift-up"  hood  for  quick,  easy  service — easy  steering  with  special 
cam  and  worm  gear — adjustable  vertical  and  horizontal  swinging  draw  bar — "Quifk- 
hitch"  mounted  tools. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  — DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 
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INSTALLED  IN  A  SEPARATE  MILKING  ROOM... 

Milking  30-35  cows  per  hour  per  operator  is  common  practice  in 
many  dairies  using  the  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  installed  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  milking  room  in  connection  with  either  a  loose  housing  or 
stanchion -type  born.  Stooping,  squatting,  walking  from  cow  to  con 
and  carrying  milk  are  eliminated. 


OR  IN  YOUR  DAIRY  BARN  OR  MILKING  SHED 

Dairymen  are  enthusiastic  about  the  wonderfully  efficient  results 
obtained  with  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  installed  in  the  barn  or  milk¬ 
ing  shed.  One  man  milks  50  or  more  cows  per  hour.  The  teat  cups  are 
moved  from  cow  to  cow  and  the  milk  is  conveyed  through  sanitary 
pipe  to  the  milk  room. 


AERATE,  COOL  AND  CAN... 

In  some  sections,  such  as  California, 
the  installation  is  arranged  to  filter 
and  convey  the  milk  and  discharge 
it  over  a  surface  cooler,  thence  into 
the  40  qt.  cans. 


The  De  Laval  Combine  discharges 
the  milk  into  the  refrigerated  farm 
tank,  from  which  it  is  either  "canned 
off"  or  pumped  directly  into  the 
milk  tank  truck. 


Most  De  Laval  Combine  Milker  users 
have  installations  which  automati¬ 
cally  filter  the  milk  and  fill  the  40  qt. 
cans  in  the  adjacent  milk  house.  Car¬ 
rying  and  pouring  are  eliminated. 


THI  DI  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  T-30 
1 65  Broadway,  Now  York  6,  N.  Y. 

PWas*  m«  interasting  naw  piintad  mattar  on: 
r~l  Tha  De  Lovol  Modal  F  Comltine  Milker 


(Indicate  fypa  of  inttallation  you  profor) 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. 

61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Name. 

Town. 


•  •  • 
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Amazing  NEW  Product  Makes 
Your  Pigs  Independent  of  Sow’s  Milk  Flow 

Feed  whenever  sows  begin  to  dry  up!  Sparx,  the  new  food 
for  baby  pigs  is  a  completely  new  product  — a  real  laboratory 
triumph.  An  evaporated  buttermilk  product  baby  pigs  can 
drink  long  before  they’re  big  enough  to  eat!  A  feed  closer  to 
actual  sow’s  milk  than  anything  ever  sold  before!  Feed  Sparx 
as  a  drink  from  the  6th  week.  Start  it  as  early  as  the  fourth 
week  if  necessary. 

Watch  them  eat  at  weaning!  This  amazing  new  discovery 
means  you  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  your  sow’s  milk  flow! 
Your  pigs  will  not  stop  gaining  .  ,  .  will  not  fall  off  in  weight 
during  the  period  when  sows  begin  to  dry  up  and  pigs  are  too 
small  to  rustle  for  pasture  and  dry  feed.  When  your  sow’s  milk 


decreases,  begin  to  feed  Sparx,  too,  and  watch  your  pigs  go 
right  on  eating.  Keep  feeding  Sparx  for  four  weeks  after  wean¬ 
ing.  You’ll  avoid  weaning  set-backs,  have  50%  heavier  pigs 
at  8  weeks,  grow  75  lb.  shotes  in  90  days! 

The  first  successful  replacement  for  sow's  milk!  Sparx  is 
a  really  valuable  new  addition  to  the  Semi-Solid  line  of  Sow 
Emulsion  and  Pig  Emulsion.  There  is  no  secret  about  why  it 
replaces  sow’s  milk  so  successfully.  You  know  the  nutrition 
of  evaporated  milk  for  human  babies.  What  could  be  better 
than  evaporated  buttermilk  for  baby  pigs!  That’s  the  base  of 
Sparx.  Powerful  vitamin,  energy,  and  appetite  factors  are 
added  to  round  out  a  feed  closer  to  actual  sow’s  milk  than 
anything  ever  sold  before! 


Avoid  Set-Backs ...  SaveMore  Pigs! 

Sow's  milk  normally  begins  to  decrease  in  the  third 
week.  When  you  start  Sparx  in  the  fourth  week, 
nourishment  continues  at  peak  flow  level.  This  means 
no  more  weaning  set-backs.  You'll  notice  “robbing” 
virtually  stops.  Runts  from  extra-large  litters  or  poor 
milkers  can  now  be  saved! 


50%  Heavier  Pigs  at  8  Wdeks! 

Wean  pigs  that  are  up  to  $0%  heavier  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  25  lbs.  Reason?  Now,  tnere  need 
be  no  decrease  in  the  nourishment  your  pigs  get 
when  your  sows  begin  to  dry  up.  When  that  happens, 
just  feed  Sparx,  too  and  your  pigs  will  continue 
“peak  flow"  gains. 


75-lb.  Shotes  in  90  days! 

When  your  pigs  get  nourishment  equal  to  a  sow’s 
peak  flow  for  12  full  weeks,  of  course  you  get  heavier 
pigs  ,  .  .  pigs  that  are  almost  half-way  to  market  at  12 
weeks!  So  if  your  sow's  milk  is  poor,  if  her  litter 
is  extra  large,  and  whenever  your  sows  don’t  give 
erwugh  milk,  feed  Sparx,  too. 


Whenever  your  sows  begin  to  dry  up 


AT  YOUR  FEED^^^  DEALER'S  NOW 
CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Division  Offices  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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Des  Moines,  la. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 


Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  KafF-A 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Xhere  are  many  tractor  tires  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  but  only  two  basic  types  —  the  Open 
Center  and  the  Traction  Center.  Some  farmers 
prefer  the  Open  Center  for  their  soil  conditions. 
Others  prefer  the  Traction  Center.  Only  Firestone 
builds  both. 

If  you  want  the  finest  Open  Center  Tire  that 
money  can  buy  —  or  —  if  you’d  rather  have  the 
one  and  only  Traction  Center,  you’ll  find  it  in 
a  Firestone  Champion. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  SBC 


Both  Champions  have  the  curved  bar  design 
to  give  you  the  extra  leverage  necessary  for  full 
traction  power.  Both  have  Flared  Tread  Openings 
for  positive  cleaning  action.  Both  have  many 
extra-traction  and  long-wear  features  not  to  be 
found  in  other  tires. 

Make  your  next  tires  Firestone  Champions 
—  either  Open  Center  or  Traction  Center. 

Copjrrlfht.  1951.  Th»  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 


Let  your  soil  conditions 
determine  which  is  the 

TIRE 

for  YOU.. 


Kow  Niw  l£££  Offers 

Two  Best  Buys  in  Rakes 


If  you  lean  to  a  tractor  rake  with  lower-slung 
running  gear  .  .  .  and  want  the  sure  traction  of 
husky  implement  tires  .  .  .  you’ll  find  the  brand- 
new  New  Idea  No.  45-G  Rake  “just  what  the 
doctor  ordered.” 

Or  perhaps  your  field  and  crop  conditions  call  for 
a  higher-wheeled  rake.  If  so,  you’ll  also  find  New 
Idea  fills  the  bill  best  .  .  .  with  the  now  famous 
New  Idea  No.  4  Side  Rake  .  .  .  available  on  steel- 
rimmed  or  rubber-tired  wheels  and  favored  by 
thousands  of  farmers. 

Both  feature  the  same  rigid,  trussed  arch  frame  — 
built  like  a  bridge  and  every  bit  as  rugged.  Both 


•  both  instantly  reversible  for  tedding 

*  one  just  right  for  your  requirements 


New!  NEW  IDEA  No.  4S-G  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder:  Drive  v^heels  are  equipped 
with  5.50-16  traction  type  tires  (as  compared  with 
44"  wheels  on  No.  4  Rake  shown  above).  Provides 
fullest  possible  clearances  for  free  move¬ 
ment  of  hoy;  "yielding"  reel  action  pro¬ 
tects  against  tooth  breakage;  fully  enclosed 
gears  running  in  oil  —  plus  oil  the  other 
form-proved  advantages  of  the  popular 
NEW  IDEA  No.  4  Rake. 


are  equipped  with  a  sag-proof,  4-bar  spiral  reel 
that  yields  instantly  to  any  obstruction.  Both 
feature  self-aligning,  sealed-bearings  on  the  tooth 
bars. 

And  only  these  great  New  Idea  Rakes  give  you 
detachable,  double-curved  teeth;  springy,  oil-tem¬ 
pered  and  positive  in  pick-up;  unequalled  for 
thorough  but  gentle  windrowing  and  tedding. 

If  you  need  a  new  rake,  choose  one  that  best  meets 
your  needs — the  kind  you’ll  find  on  display  at  your 
New  Idea  dealers.  A  round-up  of  its  many  extra¬ 
value  features  will  restore  your  faith  in  the  buying 
power  of  your  dollars! 


Another  reason  why  a 


Ttf Ew  Idea 


is  a  good  idea! 


N£W  fpia 

S»nd  fr„  foldtr,  at  follow,: 


□  No.  45-G  Rakes 
ond  Tedders 

□  No.  4  Rakes 
ond  Tedders 

D  Tractor  Mowers 


NiW  IDIA  No.  4  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder 
with  rubber-tired  wheels.  Gives  you  smoother,  faster 
raking  season  after  season  —  plus  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  dependable  tedder,  when  needed. 


Name _ 

Address. 


Hoy  loaders 
All-Steel  Wogons 
^il-rurpose 
Elevators 
Lj  MonuTB 
Spreaders 


J  lime  Spreodeia 
I  Corn  Pickers 
I  Snappers 
'  Hond  Shelters 
Transplanters 


Mall  coupon 
today  for 
free 
foldersi 


Contenis,  Sn/nttier  1951 


COMING  IN  AUTUMN 


Thrre  is  no  more  barren  country  in 
Europe  than  Spain,  yet  it  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  nation  and  its  hardworking  peasants 
manage  to  feed  28,000,000  people.  The 
Editor  of  THE  FARM  has  just  returned 
from  Spain  and  will  tell,  in  the  .\utumn 
issue,  how  the  Spanish  farmer  makes  a 
living  on  his  thin,  overworked  soil.  The 
recognition  of  Spain  by  the  U.  S.  provides 
an  opportune  time  to  look  beyond  the 
mixed  political  life  of  the  Spaniard  and 
observe  him  as  a  farmer. 

.\n  important  new  feed,  citrus  pulp,  is 
one  of  the  factors  behind  the  recent  up¬ 
surge  of  dairying  in  the  South.  This  and 
an  article  on  how  to  feed  a  dairy  cow 
from  calfhood  to  her  first  freshening  will 
lead  the  list  of  livestock  articles  in  the 
.Autumn  issue.  Other  stock  stories  will  be 
on  milk  fever,  the  management  of  a  hog 
production  line,  how  Henry  Besuden  of 
Kentucky  wins  the  International  with  his 
sheep,  and  a  strange  and  new  possibility 
in  exotic  meat  production  from  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  buffalo.  There  will  be  an  article  on 
the  production  of  broilers,  a  profitable 
side  line  for  the  farmer  since  meat  short¬ 
ages  set  in. 

The  trace  elements  and  the  part  they 
play  in  the  health  and  well  being  of  farm 
stock  and  crops,  a  subject  which  has  been 
tossed  about  for  these  many  years  with 
little  practical  results  for  the  farmer,  will 
be  given  a  readable  and  practical  treat¬ 
ment  by  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  in 
the  field.  Dr.  Firman  Bear,  of  New  Jersey. 

A  feature  on  how  fighting  bulls  for  the 
rings  of  Mexico  are  bred,  raised  and 
trained  will  be  one  of  interest  to  all  cat¬ 
tlemen.  Other  features  will  have  the 
titles,  “Fences,  Old  and  New,”  “The  Cow 
Path,”  and  “Linda,”  the  little  girl  who 
went  to  Sunday  School  for  the  first  time. 

We  will  go  to  the  deep  South  and  the 
far  West  for  a  crop  story  on  how  the  last 
twenty  years  have  changed  cotton  raising. 
“Grass  Farming  Reviewed,”  is  a  recap  of 
this  new  trend  in  better  land  use. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
hydroponics  since  the  Pacific  Command 
fed  thousands  of  soldiers  by  this  method 
during  the  war.  The  latest  developments 
in  this  interesting  science  of  raising  crops 
without  soil  will  be  a  leading  feature  of 
the  .Autumn  issue.  There  will  be  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  ducks  which  out-produce  chickens, 
how  to  cure  sick  grain,  how  a  conser\a- 
tion  district  operates,  and  a  section  of  out¬ 
standing  color  photographs  showing  the 
.American  scene  in  Autumn. 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 


STOCK 

f  latflierles . . 

How  To  I’rotlufc  (Iratle  .\  .Milk . 
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CROPS 
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WorUr.s  Wheat  C.liainp 


.Acadian  rariiicr.s . 

Last  (Af  The  Bujfj;y  Factories . 

The  .Stinker . 

How  'Fo  Make  .A  Tractor  Last  Longer 

The  Wimodausians . 

(iive  Fheiii  Lredit . 

The  V'etcriuarian . 

A’oung  .Man  With  .An  Idea . 
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Fhe  Dairy  Barn .  .  .  . 
Fhe  Farm's  Pictures 

Poultry  A’ard . 

Farm  Books . 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 


. Editor 

. .  Executive  ExJitor 
. .  .Vlanaging  Editor 
. .  .Associate  Editor 
Editorial  Secretary 
.  Business  Manager 


R.  J.  .McGinnis .  . 

Fred  Knoop . 

Grant  Gannon .  .  . 
George  LayecK'k . 
E<lna  O’Gonnell. 
Aron  .M.  .Matliieu 


Coufrihudu^  Editors:  M\ron  S.  Ilazni,  G.  A.  Ilvjfer,  (diaries  Kriiteh,  M.  I-oug, 
George  I).  Scarseth,  Katherine  A.  Smith. 


Farm  Ouartcrly.  \  ol.  Six.  \o.  Two.  Publication.  F.ditorial  and  Fixccutive  Otbeo  22  Fast  12th  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  the  .Automobile  Diftest  Publishing  Corp.  Copyright  1951.  Subscription  price  50c 
a  copy;  S2.(K)  for  one  year;  S3. 50  for  two  years;  S5.00  for  three  years.  .Add  1*1. (X)  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Send  check  or  money  order  with  subscription  to  22  Fast  12th  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Fintered 
as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  .Act  of  .March  3.  1879.  .Additional  second 
class  permit  entered  at  the  Post  Office.  Greenwich.  Conn.  (Title  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oil.)  .Autumn  issue  on  sale  Sept.  6. 


OUVER  Dealer 

knows! 


Xour  Oliver  Dealer  knows  the  problems  of  farm* 
ing.  He  knows  what  equipment  will  serve  you  best 
— on  your  farm.  He  knows,  too,  how  important  it 
is  to  you  to  have  repair  parts  and  service  quickly 
available  during  busy  seasons.  For  all-out  farm 
production  you  can  count  on  your  Oliver  Dealer 
as  your  best  source  for  equipment  and  service. 


the  Full  2-P/ow  Tractor  with  ”BIG  TRACTOR”  Features! 


You  can  do  mors  with  the  versatile  2-pIow  Oliver  "66” 
because  you  get  more!  It  handies  many  "big  tractor”  jobs 
because  it’s  packed  with  "big  tractor”  features. 

Six  forward  speeds  enable  you  to  fit  the  "66”  to  the  load. 
You  use  only  the  fuel  needed  to  do  the  work.  The  husky 
valve-in-head  power  plant  includes  the  famous  Oliver  metered 
lubrication  system  that  holds  oil  consumption  at  a  nearly  constant 
low  rate  in  spite  of  engine  wear. 

Jarring  jolts  and  pitching  rebounds  are  banished  by  the 
revolutionary  Oliver  rubber  torsion  spring  seat  that  gives  you 


the  most  comfortable  tractor  ride  you’ve  ever  experienced. 

There’s  a  choice  of  "66”  models  to  fit  your  farming  prac¬ 
tices — Row  Crop  with  dual  front  wheels,  adjustable  front  axle 
or  single  front  wheel,  and  a  Standard  type — and  an  engine  for 
the  fuel  you  prefer.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


^^FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY’* 


IraMfiiM  Pits  for  Profit 
i$  /tor  cAiM's  fAiy/ 


Pig  raisers  know  this  fact  only  too  well — at  least  those  who  aim  for 
maximum  feeding  results.  They  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  fatten  baby 
pigs  into  market  hogs  faster!  . 

Many  feeders  have  discovered  that  when  Seagram  Solubles  are  used  to  balance 
rations,  results  are  heavier  hogs  in  shorter  periods  of  time.  Not  an 
unusual  discovery,  since  Seagram  Solubles  boosts  the  nutritional  value 

of  feeds  by  supplying  the  important  B-vitamins,  minerals,  proteins  and 
other  growth  promoting  faaors  so  necessary  for  a  healthy,  balanced  diet. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  Seagram  Solubles,  contact  your  feed  supplier  and  write 
for  free  booklet  "Feed  Supplements  and  Proved  Formulas,”  which 
tells  how  Seagram  Solubles  can  be  used  to  build  bigger  pig  profits! 

Better  your  Profit  by  Bettering  your  Feed 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIV. 

tor  240,  Loulsrillt  t,  Ky, 


2 ini  Chrome 


Yes!  Perfect  Circle’s  amazing  2-in-l  Chrome  Set 
is  actually  two  sets  in  one  .  .  . 

First  .  .  .  because  two  expander  springs,  normal 
and  HiPRESSURE,  are  packed  with  every  Chrome 
Oil  Stopper  .  .  .  giving  a  choice  of  pressures  to 
assure  positive  oil  control,  regardless  of  cylinder 
condition. 

Second  . . .  because  solid  chrome  plating  on  both 
top  compression  and  oil  rings  assures  more  than 
twice  the  life  of  ordinary  sets! 

Whether  cylinders  are  slightly  or  badly  worn 

. , .  tapered  or  straight _ round  or  out-of-round 

— the  2-in-l  Chrome  Set  gives  positive 
oil  control  and  sustained  power  in  every 
type  of  service. 

If  you  do  your  own  engine  overhaul  work,  *  /"Ato 
put  in  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Set  for 
new  power,  new  economy,  new  dependability. 

Or  instruct  your  Doctor  of  Motors — your 
favorite  mechanic — to  install  it  in  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  He’ll  respect  your  judgment! 

Perfect  Circle  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Ind. 

Perfect  Circle 

The  Most  Honored  Name  in  Piston  Rings 


LETTERS 


>\ORI)  FROM  AL.STRAI.IA 

Sir: 

Having  read  your  exccllrnt  and  beautifully 
produced  Quarterly,  and,  as  we  in  .Australia  are 
so  closely  allied  with  U.  S.  .A.,  the  article  on 
.Australia  —  “The  Battle  of  the  Billabongs,”  in 
your  summer  issue  is  clever  and  amusing  and 
partly  correet,  but  a  little  unfair  and  contains 
some  incorrect  statements.  Evidently,  the  writer 
of  the  article  did  not  make  contact  with  any  of 
our  large  Sheep  breeders.  The  place  he  mentions 
in  Queensland,  we  would  classify  as  a  Farm,  not 
a  Station  or  Estancia. 

We  lead  in  every  breed  of  sheep,  with  Merinos 
first  and  Corriedales  now  second  in  popularity 
and  importance.  We  find  the  Corriedales  give 
25%  better  lambing  than  the  Merinos,  and  40% 
more  meat.  In  U.  S.  .A.,  you  seem  to  place  more 
importance  on  meat  and  early  maturity  than  you 
do  on  wool,  but  surely  today’s  wool  prices  will 
make  U.  S.  .A.  producers  much  more  wool 
minded.  You  beat  us  easily  as  regards  eaily  ma¬ 
turity  of  sheep  and  cattle,  but  what  prices  your 
people  have  to  pay  for  meat !  .Australians  an- 
growling  for  having  this  year  to  pay  25  cents  per 
lb.  retail  for  lamb,  20  cents  for  mutton,  and  20 
cents  for  beef.  Hogs,  which  are  so  important  in 
your  great  country,  arc  a  very  small  item  in 
.Australia — same  as  regards  table  poultry,  though 
we  do  export  vast  quantities  of  eggs. 

The  cause  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  wool 
values  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  world  is  using 
15%  more  wool  per  annum  than  the  world  is 
producing,  and  the  huge  carryover  of  war-time 
stocks  which  have  been  marketed  concurrently 
with  the  year’s  clip,  have  now  been  liquidated. 

Our  wool  is  classified  by  experts,  as  it  is  shorn, 
into  2,000  types  and  is  displayed  for  buyers’  in¬ 
spections  on  magnificent,  well-lighted  show 
floors,  some  of  which  are  aeres  in  extent,  and 
then  sold  by  public  auction  to  buyers  from  every 
wool  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 

J.  F.  Guthrie,  C.B.E. 
Geelong,  A’ictoria,  .Australia 


ONE  MORE  TRACTOR 

Sir: 

I’m  sorry  that  you  missed  our  Blackhawk 
in  your  garden  tractor  article  in  your  spring 


issue.  Co-op  Blackhawk  garden  tractors  have 
been  inanufartur«-d  since  1935. 

Robert  W.  Stailey 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion 
Fann  Bureau  Cooperative  .Association 


MR.  CiARSr.S  MISSING  JACK 

Sir: 

“The  Surplus  Is  Gone,’’  by  Roswell  Garst 
(Spring,  1951),  is  a  fascinating  article.  The  full 
use  of  the  eight  “jacks”  that  Mr.  Garst  suggests 
is  commendable  but  some  of  them  are  certainly 


NOV.  14,  1950:  8‘/i  month-old  pig  weighed  only  FEB.  i,  1951:  81  days  later,  the  same  pig  weighed 

34  lbs.  Then  Clifford  Dorr,  Remsen,  la.,  put  him  225  lbs.  He  averaged  2.36  lbs.  gain  per  day.  Think 

on  Vi'ayne  Tail  Curler.  Above  is  actual  farm  snapshot.  what  results  like  these  would  do  for  runted  pigs! 


Farmers  Tell  How  Sensational  Wayne  Tail  Curler 

HOGS  OUT  OF  RUNTS 


HELPS 

MAKE 


Actual  Farm  Records:  Here  are  remarkable  records 
from  28  different  farms  in  5  Corn  Belt  states.  These 
farmers  fed  Vi'AYNE  TAIL  Cl’RLER — the  sensational 
new  super-feed  . . .  fortified  with  Vitamin  B-12  (former¬ 


ly  called  APF)  and  Antibiotic  Feed  Supplements,  plus 
special  high-potency  ingredients.  See  how  Tail  Curler 
helped  make  "thrifty,  fast-gaining  pigs  out  of  runts,  slow- 
growers,  poor-doers,  stunted  and  out-of-condition  pigs.” 


No. 

Av.  Wt. 

Av.  Wt. 

Days 

Av. 

Av.  Daily 

Lbs.  Feed 

Pigs 

Start 

End 

Fed 

Gain 

Gain/Pig 

per  Lb.  Gain 

672 

33.1# 

59.8# 

22 

26.7# 

1.20# 

2.19# 

What  Farmers  Say: 

"Wayne  T.C.  gave  14  unthrifty  nigs 
boost  and  saved  3  or  4  I  would  have 
lost!”  CLARE  ELSEY, 

Uniondale,  Indiana 

"I  had  151  poor-doing  shoats  and  was 
losing  a  few.  Within  a  few  days,  Wayne 
T.C.  had  ’em  eating  like  hogs  should. 
W'ithout  T.C.,  I  would  have  lost  good 
part  of  my  herd!” 

ROY  BONTRAGER, 

Kalona,  Iowa 

"Thought  I’d  lose  Vi  my  60  eight-week 
old  pigs.  T.C.  brought  remarkable  re¬ 
covery  in  10  days!” 

LLOYD  STEIGER, 

Delavan,  Illinois 

"Glad  I  didn’t  kill  my  runts.  W’ayne 
T.C.  made  the  big  difference!” 

JOHN  W  ENDT, 

Merrill,  Wisconsin 

"Had  11  runty  15-pounders.  Onlv  2.19 
lbs.  Tail  Curler  put  a  pound  a  day  on 
'em!” 

HARRY  W'EIDHIMER, 

Greenview,  Illinois 


"Wayne  T.C.  helped  me  save  pigs  that 
ordinarily  would  have  died.” 

CHRIS  STAHLY, 

Geneva,  Indiana 

"In  feeding  test  with  2  lots  of  10  pigs 
each,  those  on  Tail  Curler  gained  20 
lbs.  more  than  the  others  in  just  4 

''frank  KURANDA, 

Loyal,  Wisconsin 

"I  put  eleven  23  lb.  tail-enders  on  T.C. 
In  18  days,  they  gained  19.3  lbs.  per 
pifc!” 

GEORGE  HERRIMAN, 

Brook,  Indiana 


"My  78  shoats  gained  2.03  lbs.  per 
head  daily  on  W'ayne  T.C.” 

HOW  ARD  CHOPIN, 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

"I  put  ten  17-lb.  pigs  that  wouldn’t  eat 
on  W'ayne  T.C.  They  doubled  their 
weight  in  18  days!” 

HAROLD  lOERGER, 

Minonk,  Illinois 

"Wayne  T.C.  has  sold  me  on  W’ayne 
Feeds  for  ALL  my  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock!” 

WILLIAM  XUTS, 

Ashland,  Ohio 


"Put  8  tail-enders  on  T.C.  for  20  days. 
They  gained  so  fast,  couldn’t  tell  them 
apart  from  good-doing  pigs!” 
CLARENCE  MILLER, 

Petersburg,  Illinois 


^Osts 


so  Little 


Get  Your  Copy  of 

Save  tAe  IRuntd,  "" 

See  ynur  local  W'ayne  Dealer  Jor  full  information  or  s'emd  coupon 
below  for  valuable  "Save  the  Runts,  Too!"  bulletin  and  simple 
feeding  guide.  No  cost  or  obligation. 

^ - 

Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana  Dept.  FQ-TC 

Rush  me  information  on  WAYNE  TAIL  CURLER  and 
FREE  BULLETIN  "Save  the  Runts,  Too.”  1  raise  about 
. hogs  a  year. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ 


-County. 


.State- 


My  feed  dealer  is:. 


L _ CUP  AND  MAIL  TODAY!. . ...j 


not  fool  proof.  Hasn’t  Mr.  Garst  omitted  the 
most  important  “jack”  of  th*  iii  all  ?  This  one  to 
be  an  intelligent  approach  to  controlling  popula¬ 
tion.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to 
improve  everything  produced  on  the  farm  and 
yet  make  no  real  approach  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  earth  s 
inhabitants,  M.-XN.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  it  is 
not  sinful  to  interfere  with  nature  in  postponing 
the  time  of  death  and  to  nullify  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  not  sinful  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  reproduction  of  the  race. 
This  should  be  accomplished  thru  education  and 
not  force.  We  stand  by  and  allow  mentalb'  de¬ 
ficient  peoule  to  reproduce  ad  lib,  and  then  tax 
the  more  fit  to  take  care  of  these  thru  bigger  and 
better  hospitals,  relief  grants.  Welfare  States,  etc. 

Even  a  fraction  of  the  money  spent  this  way 
applied  to  the  education  of  the  populace  at  large, 
concerning  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  the 
economic  factors  involved  would  greatly  lighten 
this  burden  which  is  increasing  at  a  terrii'ying 
rate. 

The  time  of  reckoning  seems  imminent  and  I 
think  that  ALL  phases  of  the  problem  must  be 
faced  if  it  is  to  be  solved. 

George  L.  Seifert,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


>\E  THINK  .SO  TOO 


I  have  always  felt  that  the  only  justification 
for  the  existence  of  a  magazine  was  the  servic*- 
it  rendered  to  its  readers.  If,  in  rendering  this 
service,  it  became  necessary  to  attack  and  even 
violently  disagree  with  advertisers  or  potential 
advertisers,  there  should  be  no  question  in  the 
editor’s  mind  whose  interests  he  should  serve.  If 
he  doesn’t  follow  this  course,  he  is  doomed  to 
failure,  first  of  all,  because  he  can’t  possibly 
hope  to  please  all  advertisers  because  their  inter¬ 
ests  conflict;  and  secondly,  because  if  he  pleases 
the  advertiser  rather  than  the  reader,  his  publi¬ 
cation  soon  loses  its  reader  acceptance  and  no 
longer  is  a  good  buy  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  don’t  let  adver¬ 
tising  pressure  weaken  your  stand. 

Cutter  Laboratories, 

Gordon  W.  Monfort,  .Advertising  Manager 
Berkeley,  Cialif. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  MILKER 


Offers  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
and  reduces  fouling. 


Sir: 

We  have  read  your 

article  on  milking  ma-  \ 

chines  in  the  spring  i 

issue  of  the  Farm  Quar-  ^  I  ^ 

terly  and  we  note  that 

you  have  shown  pic-  i 

tures  of  almost  all  of  : 

the  leading  milking  ma- 

chines  but  for  some  rea- 

son  you  have  omitted 

any  mention  of  our 

equipment. 

We  arc  enclosing  a  photograph  of  our  Conde 
“400”  Milker. 

Henry  M.  Loomis,  Sales  Mgr. 

Sharrill,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  Electrodes 


Give  long  gap  life  which  contributes 
to  lower  service  costs  by  requiring 
less  frequent  regopping. 


World  famous  Ignition  Engineered 
Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs 
are  designed  especially  for  tractors 
and  heavy-duty  equipment  .  .  .  and 
are  specified  as  original  factory 
equipment  on  many  leading  makes 
of  trucks  and  tractors.  Rugged  and 
built  to  take  it  ...  at  idle  or  heavy 
pull  .  .  .  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs  help  farmers  get  best  per¬ 
formance  and  lunger  spark  plug  life 
.  .  .  give  farmers  outstanding  and 
exclusive  features. 

THE  KIJ::«.TR1C  ALTO-LITE  EOMPAXV 
Ttilc^o  1,  Ohio 


Especially  suitable  for  the  most  severe 
form  operation. 


You  will  find  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark 
Plugs,  os  well  os  Auto-Lite  Standard  type 
or  Resistor  type  Spark  Plugs,  at  yaur 
nearest  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  Dealer. 

Auto-LHc  Spark  Plugs — Patented  U.SA. 
■ys  .  .  .  CtS  Television  Tuesdays 


Tor«»Dtu,  Ontario 
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MONEY  CANNOT  BUY  A  BETTER  SPARK  PLUG! 


Our  editor  in  charge  of  milking  machines  has 
been  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write  "Conde  400 
Milker"  four  hundred  limes.  Ed. 


In  many  offices  at  Purina's  headquarters  you'll 
see  this  man's  picture.  We  don't  know  his  name, 
but  to  Purina  people  he  represents  the  real 
Boss  —  you,  the  American  Farmer.  His  picture 
is  a  constant  reminder  that  every  Purina  prod¬ 
uct  and  program  must  meet  this  test;  Is  it 
practical  and  profitable  for  the  Boss? 


You’re  the  Boss  at  Purina  where  everyone  works  to 
moke  poultry  and  livestock  more  profitable  for  you 


RESEARCHER — Trained  and  talented 
Purina  research  men  work  day  after  day 
to  develop  better  rations.  They  keep 
ahead  of  the  latest  in  feeding  ideas . . .  then 
they  test  and  prove  these  ideas  practical. 
Purina’s  research  staff  is  the  finest  in  its 
field  —  and  this  staff  works  for  you. 


PROVING  GROUND — New  rations  de¬ 
veloped  by  Research  are  tested  at  Purina’s 
Research  Farm.  Are  the  results  better? 
Does  it  make  more  money?  The  birds 
or  the  animals  give  the  answers.  Nearly 
a  hundred  men  work  this  practical  farm 
...  do  your  experimenting  for  you. 


GUARDIANS  OF  QUALITY— Technicians  in 
Purina’s  Research  *Laboratories  scientif¬ 
ically  check  the  feeding  value  of  ingre¬ 
dients.  Ingredients  that  don’t  meet  stand¬ 
ards  never  go  into  the  ('heckerboard 
Bag.  In  this  way  Purina's  laboratory 
workers  guard  feeding  quality  for  you. 


FEEDING  ADVISORS— To  help  with  the 
many  feeding,  management  and  disease- 
control  practices  that  can  mean  so  much  to 
profits,  Purina  Dealers  give  valuable  ad¬ 
vice  and  helpful  service.  In  nearly  5,000 
communities  there’s  a  Purina  Dealer 
ready  to  work  for  you. 


Put  th«  fociiiti**,  fh«  know-how  ond  tho  poopio  of 
Purina  to  work  for  ]ro«.  Go#  oeguonfod  soon  with 


Depend  on  the  Checkerboard 
Bog  for  Quolity... 


on  the  Checkerboord 
Store  for  Service 


THEJPUeiNA_06AL6R 


Jersey 


..  „  A  calf  was  born  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

T*  F  ^er  after  its  mother  had  been  dead  for  278 

M  ther  ^ays.  It  was  the  first  successful  case  of  transplant¬ 
ing  a  fertilized  egg  from  one  cow  to  another. 
Scientists  had  already  accomplished  the  feat  with  sheep  and 
with  small  laboratory  animals.  If  they  could  make  it  work  with 
cows  the  cattle  industry  might  reap  a  number  of  benefits ;  scruli 
cows  could  give  birth  to  transplanted  pure-bred  calves,  and  thi- 
best  cows  could  have  several  calves  each  year  through  the 
cooperation  of  foster  mothers. 

The  scientists  now  think  of  this  as  more  than  an  idle  dream. 
This  first  experiment  could  hardly  be  considered  profitable  from 
a  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view  because  the  scientists  had  to 
kill  the  first  cow  to  remove  the  fertilized,  five-day-old  egg.  Xo\\ 
they  are  working  out  possible  methods  of  removing  the  eggs 
without  killing  the  cow. 

In  this  first  success  the  cow  which  was  the  actual  mother  of 
the  calf  was  bred  artificially,  and  the  newly  fertilized  ovum  was 
removed  and  transplanted  by  surgery.  Thirty  five  days  passed 
and  an  examination  showed  that  the  fetus  was  growing.  The 
new  calf,  which  weighed  81  pounds  at  birth,  had  the  markings 
of  its  “first”  mother  and  not  of  the  incubator  cow.  The  calf's 
blood  also  contained  factors  not  present  in  the  blood  of  eithei 
the  sire  or  the  foster  mother. 


YOUR  : 


COWS  —  $56,000  in  Premiums 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


DAIRY  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


at  the 


WORLD’S  FAIR  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Foster  mother  and  her  incubator  coif. 


The  development  still  has  no  immediate  practical  application 
on  the  farm.  Work  is  going  ahead,  however,  and  there  is  in  this 
research  the  promise  eventually  of  high  quality  calves  Ixlng 
born  to  scrub  cows. 


Who  Pa  ’8  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  on  the  law  books 
j,,  .  ^  of  farmers  suing  transportation  companies  for 

*  ..  damages  to  livestock  in  transit,  and  new  cases 

^  '  continue  to  crop  up  occasionally.  Mosts  courts 

have  found  the  railroad  companies  liable  for  damage  to  live¬ 
stock  which  were  neglected  in  shipment.  For  instance,  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Company  had  to  pay  Benjamin  Prince  of 
Massachusetts,  $2,238..o8  because  it  failed  to  milk  his  cow’s  when 
they  were  on  a  train  for  more  than  36  hours,  being  shipped  from 
Milwaukee. 

Ten  of  the  cows  suffered  such  udder  damage  that  they  were 
useless  in  the  milking  herd.  When  the  shipment  arrived  in 
Boston  the  express  company  called  Prince,  told  him  the  cows  had 
b<*en  in  the  car  36  hours  and  would  have  to  be  unloaded  because 
the  train  that  would  take  them  to  his  New  Bedford  farm  didn’t 
leave  until  the  following  morning.  Prince  agreed,  but  told  the 
agent  to  be  sure  to  milk  and  water  them. 


TO  EXHIBIT 


*  4-H  and  FFA  Shows 

*  Educational  Exhibits 

*  Brilliant  Evening  Entertainment  in  the  Coliseum 


For  complete  information,  write  to 

1 30  E.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


Ayrshire 


Swiss 


Holstein 


Milkin9  Shorthorn 


DAIRY  BARN 
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Get  this  .  .  . 

The  Ferguson  Tractor  uses  one  third  to  one  half  less  power  than 
ordinary  tractors  to  do  heavy  jobs  like  this.  Here’s  proof  that  the 
Ferguson  has  something  more  than  brute  power. 

The  big  difference  is  the  Ferguson  System! 

Go  watch  a  Ferguson  at  work.  See  how  this  System  transfers 
weight  to  provide  extra  traction  when  needed  .  .  .  how  it  gives 
heavyweight  performance  for  heavy  jobs,  lightweight  economy  for 
others. 

See  how  it  keeps  the  front  end  down;  how  the  built-in  hydraulic 
mechanism  controls  working  depth.  See,  too,  how  easily  the  finger¬ 
tip  control  can  change  working  depth,  or  lift  the  plows  at  the 
headland  furrow  . . .  how  tightly  the  tractor  makes  its  headland  turn. 

Listen  to  the  snarl  of  the  mighty  engine — a  specially  designed 
valve-in-head  engine  that  squeezes  every  bit  of  power  from  fuel. 

STEP  UP  FOR  YOUR  ^'SHOWDOWN''! 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  to  stage  a  “Showdown”  Demonstration  right  on 
your  farm.  He’ll  gladly  match  the  Ferguson  against  any  other  tractor  you  may 
be  considering.  He’ll  prove  to  you  .  .  .  on  you*"  land  .  .  .  on  your  jobs  .  .  .  against 
any  competition  you  select  .  .  .  that  the  Ferguson  is  the  best  tractor  your  money 
can  buy!  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  3639  E-  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit  1 1,  Mich. 

t^yriiiht  1951  by  llarry  Fcrsnson.  l«c. 


i 


IS  YOUR  FARM  A  SATISFACTORY  INVESTMENT? 

21  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN: 

Farm  Management  *  Farm  Analysis  *  Farm  Appraisals 
HALDERMAN  FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE,  INC. 


BOX  192 


WABASH,  INDIANA 


MINRALTONE 


HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 


Modeel  S.  Rose,  standout  in  the  noted  registered 
Guernsey  herd  at  Modeel  Farms,  R.D.  1,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Modeel  Farm  Stock  Protected 
Against 


Walter  Leedom  has  been  breeding  Guernseys 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  for  about  20  years.  For 
more  than  13  years,  he  has  been  feeding  Min- 
Raltone  both  premixing  and  allowing  the  herd 
free  access  to  it.  "We’ve  found  it  helps  build 
good  health  in  our  cattle”,  says  Mr.  Leedom. 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one  breed,  it  will  do  for 
all.  Follow  the  lead  of  successful  stockmen — feed  Min- 
Raltone  regularly,  year  'round.  MinRaltone  protects 
against  Hidden  Hunger*  because  it  contains  11  essen- 
tial  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free 
MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

EST.  1899 

Plants  in  Binghomton,  N.  Y.  —  Forsyth,  Go. 


*HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele» 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


MlNl^LTONE 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


The  company  failed  to  milk  the  cows, 
and  later  failed  to  settle  with  Prince,  who 
took  the  case  to  court.  Lawyers  for  the 
E.xpress  company  held  that  the  orders 
should  have  been  in  writing;  that  it 
couldn’t  charge  for  the  services  under 
existing  regulations  and  if  the  company 
milked  the  cows  it  would  have  been  giving 
special  treatment  to  one  shipper,  which  is 
illegal.  But  Judge  Xiemeyer  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  hinted  that  the  company 
should  know  enough  to  milk  the  cows  with¬ 
out  being  told,  and  that  it  should  perform 
the  chore  for  evcr\’  shipper  of  daily  cattle, 
and  since  it  had  been  asked  to  milk  the 
cows  there  was  no  question  about  its  duty. 

There  are  other  similar  cases  on  record. 
A  case  was  brought  against  the  Southern 
Express  Company  of  Colorado  for  not 
walking  a  dog.  The  dog  had  been  shipped 
in  the  usual  crate.  He  was  house-broken, 
and  because  he  was  not  taken  out  for 
exercise  he  died  when  his  bladder  burst. 
The  company  had  to  pay  for  the  dog. 
The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  said  the 
company  had  to  “render  such  scr\’ices  as 
is  necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  live¬ 
stock  in  transit,”  and  added  that  the 
company  could  make  no  extra  charge  for 
such  scrv’ices. 

This  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
railroads  must  give  livestock  the  necessary- 
care.  In  addition  the  company-  is  expected 
to  know  what  is  necessary. 

Francis  George — Attonifr 


Old  And 
Toothless 


Out  in  Sullivan  County. 
Missouri,  on  the  farm  of  H. 
A.  Cunningham,  grazes  the 
matriach  of  all  the  .Aberdeen-.^ngus  in 
the  country-  today.  While  Angus  arc  beef 
cattle,  we  feel  justified  in  wishing  a  happy 
birthday  here  to  Elm  Branch  Blackbird 
2nd.  who  has  been  giving  milk  off  and  on 
for  most  of  her  long  life,  and  she  has  now 
passed  her  31st  birthday'.  She  has  raised 
18  heifer  calves,  and  9  bull  calves.  As  the 
oldest  known  cow  in  her  breed  she  holds 
a  firm  grip  on  her  place  on  cowdom’s  hall 
of  fame.  Her  owner  reports  that  she  isn’t 
fed  a  daily-  ground  grain  ration  because 
she  is  toothless.  Unwilling  to  retire  on  her 
laurels  she  is  now  nursing  her  28th  calf. 


Care  of 
Milk  Cans 


Metal  is  scarce  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  more  abundant  in  the 
immediate  future,  even  for  such  essen¬ 
tials  as  milk  cans.  Shipping  grade  \  milk 
in  badly  dented  cans  or  those  with 
scratches  on  the  inside  is  poor  economy 
because  the  bacteria  these  places  harbor 
could  multiply  and  lower  the  milk  quality. 
There  are  still  milk  cans  on  the  market, 
but  the  dairyman  can  add  years  to  those 
he  is  using  by-  taking  care  not  to  dent  them 
or  scratch  the  inner  surface.  They  can  be 
retinned  at  a  cost  of  between  three  and 
four  dollars.  \  new  can  costs  about  eight 
dollars.  A  good  milk  can,  with  jjroper 
care,  should  last  eight  or  nine  years  during 
which  time  it  can  carry-  about  $3,n(X) 
worth  of  milk. 
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THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 


S<|wir«*Ky**  ■eyU  traded  his  smaller 
truck  for  a  two-ton  Ford,  Eaton-equipped.  Hi 
found  with  this  bigger  job  he  could 
take  on  extra  hauling  and  add  to  his  income. 


SQUIRE  “kye”  BOYLE  of  Gaff*  wear  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle.” 

ney,  S.C.,  is  a  two-income  By  doubling  the  number  of 
man— farmer  and  lumberman.  available  gear  ratios,  Eaton  2* 

That’s  because  his  Eaton-equip*  Speed  Axles  give  farm  trucks  the 
ped  two-ton  Ford  truck  helps  him  “pull”  they  need  in  rough  going 
dotwokindsof  hauling.  “I  do  both  and  the  speed  needed  for  faster 
farm  hauling  and  lumber  hauling  over-the-road  hauling, 
with  my  truck,”  says  Boyle.  “I  More  and  more  farmers  are 
can  ease  husky  loads  over  boggy  finding  Eaton  2-Speeds  “double¬ 
ground  —  and  on  long  highway  income”  makers— talk  it  over  with 
hauls  I  save  time,  gas  and  engine  your  truck  dealer. 


f  ATOM  MANUrACrUilNC  COMPANY.  ClfVIlANO.  OHIO 


MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


froWvcta:  Sodium  Coolod.  feppot.  and  Froo  Volvot 
Toppolt  *  Hydraulic  Volvo  liftori  •  Volvo  Sool 
Intorti  *  Rotor  Pumps  *  Convonlionol  Motor  Truck  Anlos 
Pormonont  Mold  Gray  Iron  Coitinps  *  Hootor-Dolrostor 
Units  •  Spring  Woshorsond  Scro«  Assombly  (Springtitos) 
Snap  Rings  •  Cold  Drown  Stool  •  Stampings  •  loot  and 
Coil  Springs  *  Oynomic  Orivos.  Brokos,  Oynomomotors. 


I 

! 


'  \ 


Carer  by  Sarah  Martin-FFC 


DAIRY  RARN  -Plenty  of  space  in  Butler  Buildinirs  to  install  complete 
equipment  for  a  modern,  well-ventilated,  up-to-date  milking  parlor. 


IMPLEMENT  SHELTER— Butler  open  front  Utility  Building  pro¬ 
tects  valuable  farm  equipment  .  .  .  can  be  used  fur  many 
other  purposes. 


CRAIN  STORAGE — Photo  shows  full  usable  space  of  Butler 
Buildinic.  specially  designed  for  grain  storage.  No  shoring 
or  cribbing  need^. 


Easily  Adaptable 
to  All  types  of  Farm 
Buildings 


Make  permanent  farm  improve¬ 
ments  now — and  save — with  Butler 
Steel  Buildings. 

You  can  use  these  adaptable,  low- 
cost  buildings  for  any  farm  pur¬ 
pose.  Xo  maintenance  or  painting 
is  necessary.  Rodents  and  termites 
can’t  damage  them.  You  have  a 
permanent,  all-metal  building  that 
lasts  for  years.  Easily  insulated 
if  your  needs  require  it. 

Butler  Steel  Buildings  erected 
more  than  40  years  ago  are  still 
in  use  today  ...  in  good  condition, 
ready  for  many  more  years  of 
service! 

For  complete  Information,  mail 
coupon  today. 


BUTLER 

Steel  Buildings 


FEED  STORAGE  oiid  CATTLE  DARN— Two  farm  storage  and 
shelter  needs  are  served  by  one  Butler  Building.  Note 
specially  constructed  lean-to. 


The  Mark  of 


Bettor  Ovality 


^UTLE^ 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Geleisbisrg,  lA 


Richmond,  Calif. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Minneapolis,  NIinn. 


^or  Prompt  Beply,  Ad^cess  Dept.  Q2G  at  Office  Nearest  Yon: 
«  7R78  £.  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  3-E.  Mo. 

G78HK  Gth  Aee.,  8.E..  Minpeapdiis  14.  Minn. 
Rkhmoud.  Calif. 

Please  send  infomui«.iu.i  on  Butler  Buildings. 


5 — Grace  .Albcc.  10-  Condc  Milking  Machine 
Co.  12--USD.'\.  16- -Joe  Munroc.  20 — Mac¬ 
Millan  Co.  22 — .Arthur  Griffin-FPG.  23 — John 
Collier  24 — .Arthur  Griffin-FPG;  John  Collier. 
25  through  27 — John  Collier.  28-29 — Joe  Mun¬ 
roc.  30 — Dean  Timmerman.  31 — Dean  Timmer¬ 
man;  The  Bettmann  Archive;  R.  J.  McGinnis. 
32 — .A.  Halvorson.  33 — International  Harvester. 
34 — Fred  Knoop:  Chore  Boy;  Sunbeam  Corp. 
35  - -De  Laval:  Globe  Milker  Co.  36 — Joe  Mun¬ 
roc.  37 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  38 — Arthur  T.  Spohn- 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  ;Lcs  Whitc-USD.A.  39 — Forsythc- 
USD.A;  R.  J.  McGinnis.  40 — Arthur  T.  Spohn- 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.;  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  41 — Arthur  La- 
vine.  42 — Nicholas  Morant.  43 — Harold  M. 
Lambert.  44 — J.  W.  McManigal.  45- — Jack  Nel¬ 
son.  46  thru  47 — Joe  Munroe.  48 — Bob  Taylor. 
49 — Midland  Co.;  Texas  A  &  M  College.  50 — 
Fred  Hawthorn;  .A.  M.  Wettach;  Forsythe- 
USD.A;  Texas  A  &  M  College.  51 — Forsythe- 
USDA.  52— J.  W.  McManigal.  53-  USDA; 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior;  USDA-KilHan ;  Joe 
Munroc;  George  Hoxie.  54 — Joe  Munroe; 
USDA-Farm  Credit  Administration.  55 — A1 
Monnor.  57 — Jan  Bcran.  58 — USD.A.  59 — J. 
Julius  Fanta.  60 — USDA-SCS-Hermann  Pos- 
tlethwaite.  61 — Globe  Photos;  SCS-USDA; 
SCS-USD.A-McLcan.  62  —  Harvester  World. 
63 — USD.A-SCS-Hcrmann  Postlethwaitc.  64- 
Lew  \Ierrim-Monkmeyer  Press  Photo  Service: 
USD.A-SCS-Barksdale ;  USDA-SCS-James  Hart; 
USDA-SCS.  65— A.  M.  Wettach.  66  through 
71 — Joe  Munroe.  72 — Ernst  Peterson.  73 — Lars 
Peterson:  Ernst  Peterson.  74  through  79 — Fred 
Knoop 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF 

FARM  QUARTERLY 

Volume  5  (1950)  is  now  available 
for  your  form  library  .  .  . 
for  permanent  reference  .  .  . 

Handsomely  and  sturdily  bound  in  deep 
red  cloth,  beautifully  stomped  in  gold.  $8.00 
postpaid. 

THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 

22  E.  12th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CAo/ce  of  Tractor- l/tf/se 


When  it  comes  to  determining  tractor  value,  "ex¬ 
perience  is  the  best  teacher.”  Thousands  of  today's 
John  Deere  owners  know  from  personal  experience 
with  other  tractors  that  you  just  can't  equal  a  John 
Deere.  These  tractor-wise  farmers,  and  thousands 
more  who  "value-shopped"  before  they  bought, 
have  found  that  the  exclusive  John  Deere  "two- 
cylinder  idea"  really  pays  off  in  more  dependable 
performance  season  after  season  ...  in  fewer  and 


far  lower  repair  bills  down  through  the  years  ...  in 
longer  tractor  life. 

Equally  important,  these  owners  have  found  that 
John  Deere's  advanced  engineering  provides  a 
greater  combination  of  modern  operating  features 
to  speed  up  every  power  job,  do  it  better,  make 
it  easier. 

The  more  you  know  about  John  Deere  Two- 
Cylinder  Tractors,  the  more  convinced  you'll  be 
that  a  John  Deere  is  the  tractor  for  you.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer  for  the  complete  facts  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  size  and  type  that  fits  your 
needs.  Compare  it  on  every  count  with  any  other 
tractor  you  could  own.  We  feel  certain  you'll  be 
on  your  way  to  more  profitable,  more  enjoyable 
farming — with  a  John  Deere. 

IN  MODERN  DESIGN 


E 


E 


E 


PROTECT 
FENCE  POSTS 
^  with 


PENTAchlorophenol 


Writ*  Dow  for  Nome 
of  Nmarmst  Doalor 


Penta  makes  posts,  barns, 


hog  and  hen  houses 


resist  rot  and  termites! 


The  time  you  spend  replacing  and  repairing  fence 
posts  is  time  spent  away  from  your  crops.  Protect 
your  posts  with  penta,  the  clean  wood  preservative 
and  make  your  time  more  productive. 


Penta  makes  fence  posts  last  two  to  four  times  as 
long  by  protecting  them  from  termites  and  rot. 
Penta  solutions  protect  and  conserve  all  your  wood, 
reducing  frequent  and  costly  repairs 


Buy  PENTA  solutions  in  5  gallon  cans  and  in  55 
gallon  drums.  Apply  it  yourself  to  existing,  unpainted 
structures.  Watch  them  last  longer!  Stay  fresher!  And 
for  new  building  that  must  withstand  severe  outdoor 
exposure,  specify  pressure-treated  penta-protected 
wood.  It  will- save  you  time  and  money  .  .  .  give  you 
wood  that  is  strong  and  sure  for  years  to  come! 

•Pfnta  is  a  popular  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  chemical, 
PE.NTAchlorophenol.  * 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


VfrHo  for  from  booklet  "Bmforo  You  Build  Your  Bam." 

Th«  Dow  Chvmical  Company 
Dopl.  PE-40 
Midland,  Michigan 


(Ihiekens  A  vapor  that  sterilizes  the 
In  \  Fog  air  is  being  used  experiment¬ 
ally  with  chickens  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  eliminate  air-borne  diseases  such  as 
Newcastle,  laryngotracheitis,  and  colds. 
Triethylenc  glycol,  the  sterilizing  liquid, 
has  been  found  to  be  helpful  in  cutting 
down  on  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
among  humans  when  used  as  a  vapor  in 
the  air  that  they  breathe.  At  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where 
this  work  is  being  done,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  results  come  from  releasing 
enough  of  the  glycol  vapor  close  to  the 
floor  to  create  a  visible  fog  about  as  high 
as  a  man’s  knees.  A  fan  is  used  to  keep 
the  misty  air  in  motion.  The  fog-breath¬ 
ing  chickens  here  and  in  similar  experi¬ 
ments  in  California  and  Connecticut  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  resistant  to  air¬ 
borne  diseases. 

Dyed  Anyone  who  grew  a  little  bil- 
Chix  lious  at  the  sight  of  red,  green, 
pink,  and  even  purple  chicks  at 
Easter  time  can  lay  some  of  the  blame  at 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Aya  Kiss  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  owns  Patent  Number  2477752 
for  chick  coloring.  This  patent  covers  a 
process  devised  by  Mrs.  Kiss  for  injecting 
dyes  into  unhatched  eggs  for  the  purpose 
of  coloring  the  unborn,  unsuspecting 
chick.  When  the  chick  emerges,  its  feath¬ 
ers  and  legs  are  brilliantly  colored.  The 
bird  acquires  its  normal  feather  color  with 
the  first  change  of  plumage,  but  the  legs 
and  feet  remain  colored.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  arguments  we’ve  heard  lately  for 
quick  feathering  birds  raised  on  deep  litter. 

Suninier  Any  time  is  culling  time 
Culling  for  the  alert  poultryman,  but 
summer  is  a  particularly  re¬ 
warding  season  for  finding  lazy  boarders 
and  sending  them  on  their  way.  Birds 
which  stop  laying  early  in  summer  have 
been  found  to  be  poor  layers  that  never 
did  pay  for  their  keep.  They  can  be  spotted 
by  their  calm,  lazy  attitude;  their  cool, 
shrivelled  comb,  wattles,  and  ear  lobes: 
their  yellow  beaks  and  shanks.  On  closer 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  these 
drones  have  small  dn,-  vents,  tight  skin, 
and  pubic  bones  that  are  close  together  and 
close  to  the  end  of  the  keel  bone.  Between 
pelvis  and  keel  can  be  felt  a  hard  pad  of 
fat,  an  accumulation  of  nutrients  that 
should  have  gone  into  the  production  of 
eggs. 

Another  sure  sign  of  the  lazy  hen  is  the 
early  molter.  When  she  stops  laying  she 
starts  molting.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  hen  that  molts  early  does  not  start 
laying  again  until  late  in  the  season. 
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FEED  DIVISION 


VITAL 

PRODUCTIVE 

FACTORS 


DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


Feeders  of  fine  livestock,  who  have  checked 
results,  continue  to  use  B-F  SuperSol . . .  the 
high-protein,  high-vitamin  feed  supplement. 
Invariably,  results  have  been  excellent. 

SuperSol  is  equally  valuable  in  feeding 
dairy  cattle. ..fattening  beef  cattle. ..or  finish¬ 
ing  show  cattle.  It  helps  build  a  healthier, 


more  productive,  better  paying  herd. 

Just  feed  SuperSol  with  your  farm-grown 
grains.  It  gives  you  an  economical,  balanced 
ration.  And  the  results  you  get  will  show 
why  SuperSol  has  become  the  "Choice  of 
Foremost  Feeders"  everywhere! 


(Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 


PROVIDES 


//A  VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 

B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFLAVIN.  THIAMIN 
NIACIN.  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE.  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
p-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN.  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


This  booklet 
tells  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for 


FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Americas  Busiest  Farm  Buildings 

MULTI-PURPOSE 


FARM  BOOKS 


MULTI -PURPOSB 

UU0N5ET5 


STRAM- 


Big  Hugh,  by  Wellington  Brink.  The  Macmillan  Company,  $2. 7 5 

Dr.  Hugh  Bennett  said  recently,  in  a  speech  before  the  Isaac 
Walton  League,  “Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  wasting  our 
most  precious  natural  resource,  the  soil,  at  a  rate  that  was  higher 
than  any  other  country'  had  ever  done.  Today  we  are  working 
harder  to  conserve  our  soil 
than  other 

different  coun- 
tries  have  sent  representa- 
lives  to  study  our  methods.” 

Dr.  Bennett  gave  the  .Amer- 
ican  farmer  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  the 
(  redit  for  this  great  piece 

share  the  credit  goes  to 
Hugh  for 

been  the 

the  con- 
In 

book,  Big  Hugh, 

attempts  to 
the 

be  to  Dr.  Ben- 

RHU  ^^R'.^^^IRRHI 

Bennett  began  his  life  Hugh  H.  Bennett 

work  with  the  Department 

of  .Agriculture  in  1903,  a  farm  boy  fresh  out  of  college.  At  that 
time  the  attitude  of  the  Department  toward  the  soil  and  soil 
conservation  was  stated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  an 
introduction  to  a  bulletin,  “The  soil  is  the  one  indestructible, 
immutable  asset  that  the  Nation  possesses.  It  is  the  one  resource 
that  cannot  be  exhausted;  that  cannot  be  used  up.”  Hugh  Ben¬ 
nett’s  work  is  a  complete  refutation  of  this  statement. 

His  soils  work  all  over  the  United  States,  in  Panama,  Guate¬ 
mala.  and  Cuba  convinced  Bennett  that  the  soil  erosion  that  he 
had  known  so  intimately  on  his  father’s  farm  in  North  Carolina 
was  the  major  agricultural  problem  of  our  time.  He  became  an 
evangelical  campaigner  for  the  cause  of  soil  conservation,  but 
the  going  was  slow.  It  was  not  until  1928  that  Congress  made 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  study  of  the  problem.  It  was  not 
until  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of  1935  brought  the  erosion  problem 
to  the  attention  of  Washington  by  clouding  the  air  in  the  Capitol 
with  dust  from  Oklahoma  that  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  .Act  and  Bennett  became  the  head  of  the  Soil  Conserv’ation 
Ser\-ice. 

Brink  uses  many  annecdotes  in  telling  his  storv'.  One  of  the 
best  tells  of  Bennett’s  efforts  to  stretch  the  1928  appropriation 
for  study  as  far  as  possible.  In  order  to  save  money  in  the  con- 
structiori  of  the  concrete  tanks  which  were  used  to  catch  the  run¬ 
off  water  from  the  land  under  study,  Bennett  and  the  two  scien¬ 
tists  working  with  him  peeled  off  their  shirts  and  hand-dug  the 
excavation  that  was  15  feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  8  feet  deep! 

Big  Hugh  is  called  a  biography,  which  is  a  misnomer.  The  book 
makes  little  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Hugh  Bennett  the  man. 
A  better  description  would  be,  an  appreciation  of  a  soil  conser¬ 
vationist. 


Stormg  Potatoas  in  Mom* 


Corn  Drying  ond  Storogn  in  lowo 


FARMER'S  FAVORITE  .  .  . 

EVERYWHERE! 

Quonsets  are  all  steel. 
They  are  wind-resistant, 
non-combustible.  They 
are  quick  to  erect.  They 
are  reasonable  in  cost. 
(Total  in-place  cost  will 
surprise  you!)  They  are 
versatile.  They  are  strong 
and  long-lasting  . . .  made 
of  arch-ribbed,  nailable 
Stran-Steel  framing. 


Homing  Form  Moehinnry  in  Tnxot 


All  over  America  you  see  them  .  .  .  Stran-Steel  Quonsets  .  .  : 
on  farms  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  preference  for  this  busiest 
of  all  farm  buildings. 

The  Quonset  is  versatile  . . .  perfect  for  crop  storage,  housing 
livestock  or  machinery,  and  dozens  of  other  uses.  More  than 
that,  the  Quonset  is  an  efficient,  shirt-sleeved  working  tool 
that  increases  production,  cuts  legwork  and  back-breaking 
drudgery  to  a  minimum. 

Doubtless  you  know  someone  who  has  a  Quonset  building 
on  his  farm.  We  suggest  you  talk  to  him.  Or  call  in  your 
Quonset  dealer  and  get  a  list  of  the  farmers  in  your  section 
who  have  solved  the  farm  building  problem — profitably — 
with  one  or  more  Quonsets.  Use  the  coupon  for  valuable 

_ _  information  on  buildings  best  suited 

to  your  type  of  farming. 


Quonxt  32 


■  Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Quonsets 
I  in  use  in  your  kind  of  farming.  (We  will  include 
I  the  name  of  your  nearest  Quonset  dealer,  from 
I  whom  you  can  get  detailed  costs.) 


Quonset  24 


I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS. 
I  CITV _ 


Quonsot  40 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Henry  Goss  and  His  Dowsing  Rod,  by  Kenneth  Roberts. 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  $3.00 

The  author  of  Sorthioest  Passage  and  Oliver  Wiswell  here 
produces  his  testament  on  the  ability  of  certain  men  to  locate 
(Continued  on  page  136) 


I  sfraddle  mowing 

2  rofary  iedding 

3  double  windrowing 

4  roll  baling 


These  are  the  four  fast-moving  steps  that  capture 
the  fragrant  leafiness,  the  color  and  protein  of 
weather-resistant  rolled  bales. 

First  you  set  the  CA  or  WD  Tractor’s 
Power-Shift  Wheels  to  straddle  the  swath  cut  by 
your  Quick -Hitch  Allis -Chalmers  trail  mower. 
Engine  power  instantly  spaces  the  rear  wheels 
so  they  no  longer  trample  the  hay. 

Tedding  a  new  leaf- saving  way  can  often 
be  your  next  move  to  speed  curing  and  shorten 
the  time  of  exposure  to  the  weather.  Rotary 
tedding  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Power  Rake 
lifts  damp  hay  out  of  the  stubble  and  aerates  i 
either  swath  or  windrow.  It  sets  rain-soaked  j 
windrows  over  on  dry  ground.  For  tedding,  J 
you  simply  shift  the  reel  to  reverse.  J 

A  third  time-saving  step  is  double  win-  H 
drowing  —  laying  two  normal-size  windrows  3 
side  by  side  for  the  big- capacity  ROTO-  fl 
BALER.  This  sp>eeds  up  baling  and  cuts  |j| 
field  travel  distance  in  half.  fljS 

Fourth  —  your  ROTO -BALER  then 
rolls  the  hay  into  bales  that  seal  in  the 
leaves  .  .  .  seal  out  the  rain.  It’s  baling  at 
its  best . . .  with  equipment  you  can  afford 
for  your  own  farm. 


ROTO-BflLER 


if  Power  Rake  &  Tedder 

ROTO- BALER  it  an  Allis-Chalmert  trade-mark. 


BY  JOHN  COLLIER,  JR. 


Acadian  Farmers 

MEN  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  SEA 


''  I  ■'HE  vibrant  sob  and  wail  of  Cape  St. 

Marv’s  fog  horn  echoed  among  the 
bleak  rocks,  calling  its  warning  of  reefs  and 
shoals.  Miles  at  sea  ships  groped  through 
rain  and  mist  mournfully  blowing  their 
own  whistles.  Native  fishermen  raised  their 
heads  to  listen,  reassured  by  the  voice  of  an 
old  friend  calling  from  their  home  shore. 

Now  morning  heat  and  a  westerly  wind 
lifted  the  fog  from  the  dark  water  and  the 
breaking  seas  along  the  shores.  In  tattered 
wreaths  the  fog  melted  above  the  cliffs, 
opening  to  view  the  tortuous  coast  with  its 
bands  of  emerald  farm  land  and  walls  of 
blac  k  forest,  the  Acadian  world,  a  rocky 
but  fertile  sea-drenched  land. 

Beneath  the  lighthouse,  in  the  shelter  of 
the  headland,  lay  the  village  of  Cape  St. 
Mary.  First  the  little  harbor  with  its  mas¬ 
sive  jetties  that  form  two  encircling  arms 
around  the  cluster  of  white-hulled  fishing 
craft,  then  the  tangled  pattern  of  storm- 
weathered  fishing  shacks,  fishplant  and 
straggling  boat  yards.  On  the  rocks  above 
the  harbor  and  along  a  half-mile  of  sandy 
curving  shore  are  the  homes  and  farms  of 
Cape  St.  Mary.  The  weather-beaten  houses 
with  their  barns,  their  piles  of  lobster  traps, 
their  yards  of  vegetable  gardens,  and  be¬ 
hind,  long  fenced  strips  of  pasture  and 
farmland. 

Seaward,  dwarfed  on  the  horizon,  tiny 
boats  rose  and  fell — .Acadian  farmers  har¬ 
vesting  the  cod  crop  of  the  sea,  fishermen 
who  would  tomorrow  be  harvesting  their 
}x>tato  crop  or  cutting  timber  on  their 
woodlots.  Landward,  ox  teams  drew  wag¬ 
ons  of  farm  produce  or  loads  of  logs  down 
threads  of  roads  to  the  shore. 

The  sun  melted  the  mist,  but  deep  in  the 
forest  fog  still  clung  to  the  trees.  Through 
the  dripping  woods  moved  Gustave  Dou¬ 
cette,  axe  in  hand,  clearing  a  path  for  his 
red  ox.  Yesterday  Doucette  and  his  son 
had  gone  fishing,  hut  the  catch  had  heen 
|xxir,  so  today  they  were  working  in  their 
woodlot,  hauling  out  timber. 

Woodlots  are  important  to  these  mari¬ 
time  farmers.  Not  only  does  the  lot  supply 
fuel  for  the  icy  winters,  but  it  is  a  stable 


source  of  cash.  Farmers  with  good  stands 
cut  and  sell  timber  to  the  local  mills.  Sec¬ 
ond-growth,  cut-over  scrub  supplies  smaller 
logs  for  woodpulp,  pitprops  for  British 
coal  mines,  and  Christmas  trees  for  the 
United  States.  A  poor  fanner  may  cut  his 
lot  clean,  but  most  Acadians  farm  their  lots 
with  all  the  zealous  attention  of  a  con.ser- 
vationist. 

Doucette  swung  his  blade  into  the 
underbrush,  clearing  a  way  for  his  timber 
dray.  Doucette  is  not  tall,  but  his  shoulders 
are  broad,  and  he  walked  with  a  firm,  pow¬ 
erful  tread,  his  rubber  boots  sinking  into 
the  mossy  forest  floor. 

“Haw,  there.  Haw!”  he  bellowed  to  his 
ox,  his  voice  echoing  through  the  forest. 
“Haw.  Ruby.” 

Half-turning,  he  beckoned  to  the  lum¬ 
bering  beast,  straining  at  the  bright  blue 
yoke.  Shiny  brass  balls  on  the  horn  tips 
flashed  in  the  forest  gloom. 

“Is  it  too  hot?  Is  it  too  cold?  It  is  too 
wet?  .^re  you  still  thirsty?  Can’t  you 
move?”  he  queried  in  singsong,  .Acadian 
French.  The  ox  seemed  not  to  understand 
or  care,  for  his  ponderous  pace  continued 
as  he  lowered  his  great  head  to  pull. 

“What  you  need  is  a  tractor,”  Alphee, 
Gustave’s  son,  says  half  in  jest. 

“Tractor,  ha!  You  would  get  a  tractor! 
Can  the  tractor  think?  Can  the  tractor 
find  its  way  through  the  woods?  You  have 
me  buy  a  truck,  a  radio  to  tell  when  it’s 
going  to  rain,  electric  lights  to  brighten  the 
hours  of  sleep.  But  a  tractor,  no.  My  ox  is 
better  than  any  tractor.” 

Despite  their  plodding  gait,  oxen  are  in 
many  ways  better  suited  to  the  Maritime 
economy  than  horses  and  are  as  basic  to 
the  marginal  farms  of  Nova  Scotia  as  are 
mules  to  the  small  farms  of  the  South.  A 
horse  can  start  a  load  faster,  but  he  tires 
more  quickly  than  an  ox.  A  horse  is  bad  in 
the  woods  because  he  sinks  deep  in  the  soft 
earth,  he  gets  panicky,  tangles  in  the  traces, 
and  may  break  a  leg.  .An  ox’s  great  wide 
feet  help  him  through  the  bog,  and  though 
his  feet  are  tender  and  easily  bruised,  his 
phlegmatic  nature  is  never  ruffled.  His 


THE  SOIL  turns  up  rich  and  fine  on  the 
Cape.  This  was  formerly  forest  but  the  trees 
have  been  gone  these  hundred  years  and 
the  biting  winter  winds  have  a  full  sweep. 


THE  POTATO  is  the  staple  food  for  both 
man  and  beast.  The  sandy  loam  of  Cape 
St.  Mary  produces  spuds  of  fine  quality 
and  size.  Harvesting  is  entirely  by  hand. 

DOUCETTE’S  ox  is  better  than  a  horse  in 
the  woods.  The  ox  is  aware  that  Doucette's 
threats  are  mostly  wind.  The  token  of  his 
deep  affection  is  the  elegant  headpiece. 


THE  FARM  AND  THE  SEA  are  closely  wed  and  the  Acadian  is  never  far  from  his  twin  labors.  Here  a  cow  forages  for  the  first  grass. 


simple  yoke  and  shaft  never  tangle.  No 
matter  what  happens,  an  ox  is  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment,  for  in  the  end  a  thousand  f)ounds 
of  ox  is  always  a  thousand  p>ounds  of  beef. 

They  reached  a  small  clearing  in  the 
forest  and  stopped.  Alphee,  legs  spread, 
appraised  the  trees  with  a  business  eye. 
“There  stands  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
wood,  father.  You  can  buy  the  V-8  engine 
for  the  boat,  yes?’' 

“Ha!  There  you  go  spending  money. 
There  is  not  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 


trees  in  the  grove.  Do  you  want  to  cut 
down  all  the  trees?” 

.\lphee  shrugged  in  submission. 

“Of  course  we  can’t  cut  them  all,.Alphie. 
Only  the  old  ones,  those  that  will  not  grow 
any  more.  This  one  we’ll  cut.”  He  pointed 
to  a  fir  trunk  white  with  pitch.  “It’s  dying. 
And  that  one.  And  that  one.”  Doucette 
jabbed  at  the  trees  with  the  handle  of  his 
axe.  “.And  there’s  one  that’s  too  crowded.” 

Gustave  Doucette  rolled  a  cigarette  and 
surveyed  the  grove.  “Once  there  were  trees 


like  that  everywhere.  A’our  grandfather 
built  schooners  in  our  front  yard  with  tim¬ 
bers  from  the  forest  right  on  the  hill.  Now 
look  how  far  we  have  to  go:  two  hours 
from  home  with  the  ox!”  Doucette  spat. 

“When  we’ve  cut  the  last  tree.  I’ll  go 
away.  This  isn’t  the  only  place  to  live,  is 
it?”  .Alphee  w’aited  on  his  father’s  words, 
knowing  what  he  would  say. 

“Ha,”  bellowed  his  father.  “That’s  what 
they  have  been  .saying  for  years.  Go  away! 
Why,  they  tell  me  half  the  city  of  Boston  is 
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Acadians  were  willing  to  pledge  their  loy¬ 
alty  to  England,  but  they  rep)eatedly  re¬ 
fused  to  take  an  oath  pledging  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  French.  In  1  7.*).\ 
the  Governor  exp)elled  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  confiscating  their  possessions.  .A  few 
escaped  to  French  Canada:  a  few  hid  out 
in  the  woods.  All  the  rest  were  deported 
mercilessly,  scattered  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  North  .America,  some,  like  Evange¬ 
line  of  Longfellow’s  poem,  as  far  away  as 
Louisiana. 


from  Nova  Scotia.  But  I  notice  that  a  lot 
of  them  come  back.  Nearly  ever)'  man  in 
Cape  St.  Mar)-  has  worked  in  the  States. 
Why  do  they  come  back  if  it  is  so  good 
over  there?” 

It  was  true.  Nearly  every  family  on  the 
western  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  has,  or  has 
had,  some  of  its  members  working  in  the 
States,  usually  around  Boston.  But  immi¬ 
gration  regulations  tightened  down,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  for  Canadians  to  come  and 
go  as  they  pleased.  .And  then  came  the 
great  depression  which  brought  them  home 
by  the  score,  never  to  leave  again. 

“Going  away?  Where  can  you  go  now?” 
Doucette  asked.  “To  Halifax,  to  Ontario? 
Bah!  What  can  you  do  there?  Make  money 
and  spend  money.  Is  that  any  life?  Your 
brother  is  away;  Natalie  is  away;  Josephine 
is  married  in  Montreal,  the  big  city  with 
thousands  of  strangers.  Is  that  a  life?  Is 
that  like  home?  We  .Acadians  should  stay 
together.  We  should  make  our  life  here  in 
Clare.” 

I'he  big  logs  would  be  taken  later  to  the 
mill.  I’he  less  valuable  top  se(  tions  were 
lashed  on  the  dray  to  take  home  for  fire¬ 
wood.  Then  with  Alphee  straddling  the 
load.  Gustave  drove  the  red  ox  down  the 
rock  road.  I'he  woods  thinned  out  into 
pasture  as  the  road  descended — ancient 
meadowland  that  had  once  been  forest, 
cleared  generations  ago  by  the  .Acadian 
settlers.  Fields  began  to  checkerboard  the 
pasture,  lined  with  walls  of  white  granite 
boulders  that  had  been  cleared  from  the 
land  with  ox  team  and  powder.  On  every 
hand  were  the  signs  of  the  unbelievable 
labor  of  the  .Acadian  settlers  who  had 
claimed  the  land  from  the  wilderness  two 
centuries  ago. 

Doucette  halted  the  ox  in  front  of  a 
stone  lined  gate.  Here  was  a  luxuriant 
field  of  turnips,  fodder  for  his  milk  cow 
and  his  red  ox  through  the  long  winter. 
Next  were  two  acres  of  potatoes,  the  basic 
f{M)d  crop  of  the  .Acadians.  Doucette 
planned  to  harvest  enough  for  his  famil\ 
and  a  s:o(»d  fifty  sacks  for  sale.  Fiftv  sacks 


of  potatoes  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a 
sack,  maybe,  if  the  rot  did  not  steal  his 
crop. 

“What  are  we  stopping  for?”  asked 
Alphee. 

“Ha!  Counting  my  spuds.  If  you’d  think 
alx)ut  farming  instead  of  easy  jobs  you’d 
know  why  I  was  stopping!”  He  snorted  in 
irritation.  What  was  the  use?  The  world 
was  changing  around  him;  all  he  under¬ 
stood  was  fishing  and  farming.  I'hat  was 
the  way  life  ought  to  be.  Rise  with  the 
dawn,  work,  reap  your  haiA’est.  and  find 
peace  and  contentment  in  the  twilight. 

Alphee,  up  on  the  logs,  had  his  own 
thoughts;  he  too  saw  the  changing  world. 
Its  challenge  came  over  the  radio;  it  came 
in  magazines  and  catalogues;  in  the  talks 
with  the  boys  down  on  the  wharf ;  and  it 
came  with  the  unsettled  price  of  fish  and 
the  mounting  cost  of  gas,  and  paint,  and 
twine.  The  outside  world  was  making  it 
harder  and  harder  to  be  a  fisherman  and  a 
farmer.  He  knew  there  had  to  be  a  change*, 
or  the  multiplying  .Acadians  would  grow 
steadily  poorer.  .Alphee  was  as  frugal  as  his 
father,  and  as  stubborn  and  determined  to 
be  an  .Acadian  in  Clare.  But  how? 

The  wagon  reached  the  sloping  farm¬ 
lands  that  stretch  down  to  the  sea.  There 
were  the  fields  of  hay,  oats,  beets,  and 
parsnips,  and  to  seaward  the  lush  meadows 
of  marsh  grass  that  form  the  head  of  the 
harbor. 


The  Acadian  Land 

Cape  St.  Mary  was  one  of  the  last  settle¬ 
ments  of  .Acadian  refugees  who  managed 
to  return  to  Nov’a  Scotia  after  their  expul¬ 
sion  by  the  British  in  177.").  Earlv  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiA-  their  ancestors  had 
come  as  colonists.  Determined  agricultur¬ 
ists.  they  cleared  the  forests,  built  many 
miles  of  earthen  dykes  and  reclaimed 
thousands  of  acres  of  tidal  mud-flats.  I'hey 
prospered,  and  by  17.50  there  were  almost 
10,000  of  them. 

When  England  took  Canada  from  the 
French  following  Queen  .Anne’s  war  the 


LEFT:  The  larger  logs  from  Doucette's 
woodlot  go  to  the  sow  mill.  The  small  stuff 
is  cut  up  for  paper  pulp  or  for  fire  wood. 


TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  The  Acadian  former-fish¬ 
erman  always  has  a  specialty.  Here  the  al¬ 
most  lost  art  of  shoeing  an  ox  is  practiced 


LOBSTERING  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
from  the  sea.  A  lobsterman  empties  a  trap 
while  his  neighbors  stand  by  with  advice. 


THE  MARKERS  for  the  lobster  traps  are 
turned  out  at  home.  A  precision  job  of  turn¬ 
ing  and  painting  is  very  much  admired. 


THE  FISHING  BOATS  require  constant  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  Acadian  spends  his  spare  odd 
moments  repairing,  caulking  and  painting. 


THE  DOUCETTES  sort  the  potatoes  —  some 
for  the  stock,  some  for  the  table.  There  will 
be  fifty  bogs  from  a  good  crop  to  sell. 

children  in  high  rubber  boots,  neighbor 
children  from  down  the  road. 

I'he  children  gathered  in  a  noisy  circle 
while  Doucette  unlashed  the  sky-blue  yoke 
and  guided  the  beast  to  his  stall.  Then  he 
took  the  bucket  from  its  hook  in  the  well 
shed  and  milked  the  cow.  .As  he  milked  he 
thought  of  the  homecoming  boats  in  die 
cove.  “Yes,  those  boats  were  low  in  the 
water,”  he  muttered.  ‘‘Yesterday  the  Hsh 
wouldn’t  bite,  and  today  they  cat(  h  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds!”  He  stepped  out  into  the 
dusky  evening.  ‘‘\Vell,  tomorrow  we  won’t 
go  to  the  woods;  tomorrow  we’ll  go 
fishing.” 

The  Fisherman-Farmer 

Early  morning  at  the  pier.  The  sun  was 
a  copper  ball  in  the  mist.  Doucette  scanned 
the  murk  of  the  horizon  trying  to  read  the 
weather.  Would  it  breeze  up;  would  it 
start  to  blow.  Radio  reports  and  weather 
forecasts  only  add  more  confusing  factors 
to  the  gamble  of  judgment,  for  hour  by 
hour  weather  along  the  Maritimes  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing. 

Gas  engines  began  to  roar  in  clouds  of 
blue  exhaust,  spluttering  and  coughing  in 
the  holds  of  a  dozen  craft  that  were  going 
out.  More  boats  lay  quiet,  lifting  gently  at 
their  mooring  lines.  The  master  of  the 
Jeanne  Marie  was  har\-esting  his  potatoes. 
The  owner  of  the  Cecilia  D.  was  putting 
on  a  new  roof  for  a  man  in  Port  Maitland. 
The  owner  of  Estelle  C.  was  working  on 
the  county  road.  .Another  man  was  gather¬ 
ing  early  apples.  .And  still  another  was 
standing  on  the  pier,  pipe  in  mouth,  hands 
in  po(  kets,  the  symbol  of  independence. 

Gustave,  his  son  .Alphee,  and  a  brother- 
in-law,  .Alphonse  Comeau,  swung  down  to 
the  deck  of  the  Marie  Therese.  Eversone 
was  waiting  for  the  seven  o’clcn  k  slack,  as 
the  tide  dropped  swiftly  around  the  moss- 
green  pilings,  and  the  mist  lifted  into  the 
blue  sky  of  early  fall.  One  by  one  mooring 
lines  were  slipped  and  hauled  aboard  in 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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NO  ACADIAN  would  feel  secure  against 
the  winter  if  there  were  not  a  barrel  of  pork 
in  the  cellar.  Hogs  get  little  grain  but  the 
milk  and  table  scraps  will  put  on  the  fat. 


\\  hen  the  French  and  Indian  war  ended 
they  Ix'gan  drifting  back  to  their  home¬ 
land.  riiey  found  their  fanns  occupied  by 
New  Englanders  and  sought  new  lands  in 
the  finest  wilderness  of  southern  Nova 
.S(  otia.  Here  on  the  bleak  wooded  coast  of 
St.  Man’s  Ray  the  tint  settlement  was 
established  in  1761.  In  1768  they  were  offi- 
« ially  granted  the  Municipality  of  Clare, 
now  the  western  half  of  Digby  County  in 
the  western  corner  of  Nova  Scotia.  .Almost 
a  generation  later  Cape  St.  Mar\-  became 
one  of  a  score  of  .Acadian  settlements  that 
stretched  foi  thirty  miles  along  the  shore. 

'I'he  refugee  .Acadians  arrived  thread¬ 
bare  and  pc'iiniless.  without  capital  for 
tools  and  equipment.  1  he  early  years  were 
bitter:  without  the  clams  that  were  to  be 
had  for  the  digging  and  game  from  the  for¬ 
est.  they  might  not  have  sunived.  Rut  they 
were  farmers  by  tradition  and  soon  cleared 
the  forests  and  plowed  the  rocky  loam  into 
rich  farms  that  are  still  the  background  of 
their  economy.  Finally  the  farmers  built 
great  dykes  against  the  sea  across  the  tidal 
basin  sheltered  by  Cape  St.  MaiT  and  har¬ 
vested  the  lush  marsh  grass  to  feed  their 
oxen  and  cattle. 

In  the  Municipality  of  Clare,  which  is 
virtually  all  .Acadian,  the  population  is  in- 
t Teasing  rapidly.  The  subdivision  of  land, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  store-bought 
goods  are  straining  the  .Acadian  economy 
to  its  limits.  The  farmers  who  fish  and  the 
fishermen  who  work  in  the  forest  have  had 
to  learn  new  skills  to  wring  dollars  from 
their  Maritime  environment. 

The  .Acadian  is  like  a  man  riding  a  loose 
log  raft;  when  one  fof)t  sinks,  he  throws 
his  balance  to  another  log.  ‘‘.Are  you  a  fish¬ 
erman?”  “Oh  yes,  I  fish,  but  only  part  of 
the  time.”  “.Are  you  a  carpenter?”  “^’es,  I 
build  a  house  now  and  then.”  “.Are  you  a 
fanner?”  “Well,  not  exactly,  but  I  have  a 
faun  ...”  “Well,  what  do  you  do  most  of 
the  time?”  “I  am  versatile!” 

Regardless  of  changing  techniques,  the 


soil  remains  the  basis  of  their  economy.  Re 
the  .Acadian  a  shipwright  or  a  railroad 
hand,  a  true  k-driver  or  a  saw-mill  worker, 
somewhere  in  the  year’s  pattern  he  is  a 
farmer  who  reaps  a  share  of  his  subsistence 
from  the  soil. 

Home  to  the  Hearth 

The  journey  from  forest  to  sea  always 
brought  peace  to  Gustave  Doucette.  It 
gave  him  confidence  to  see  his  life  rooted 
in  the  earth  and  bearing  its  hanest.  I'he 
great  change,  the  restlessness,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  all  seemed  to  fade  in  the 
warmth  and  validity  of  oat  tassels,  ruddy 
apples,  and  flowering  meadowlands.  Life 
forces  were  all  around  him.  First  the  smell 
of  pine  woods,  then  the  moist-sweet  odor 
of  pasture,  the  acrid  odor  of  manure  of 
barnyard  and  field,  and  finally  the  smell  of 
seaweed  and  the  tang  of  the  sea. 

Thoughts  of  fields  and  good  earth  van¬ 
ished  when  he  stopped  the  ox  and  scanned 
the  harbor.  .A  number  of  craft  were  round¬ 
ing  the  Cape,  now  riding  the  crest  of  the 
swell,  now  lost  from  view  under  the  waves. 

Gustave  Doucette  leaned  forward  in¬ 
tently.  at  once  the  fisheiman.  His  apprais¬ 
ing  eye  fell  on  each  boat,  measuring  its 
draft,  estimating  its  catch.  Cod  was  selling 
for  three  cents  a  pound,  two  men  with 
handlines,  herring  for  bait,  a  good  day’s 
fishing  .  .  .  Doucette  was  calculating  profit. 
Then  he  cast  a  look  back  to  his  logs,  as  if 
for  assurance.  The  trees  they  had  cut 
would  bring  as  much  as  a  boat  load  of  fish. 

I'he  sun  was  nearly  setting  when  Gus¬ 
tave  Doucette  entered  his  barnyard.  Here 
was  a  cross-pattern  of  his  life.  Lobster  traps 
were  piled  along  the  barn,  a  heap  of  bril¬ 
liant  hued  lobster  floats  by  them.  There 
was  a  spare  anchor,  and  oars:  an  old  her¬ 
ring  net  ser\ed  as  a  chicken-ioop  fence. 
There  were  piles  of  logs  and  stac  ks  of  yel¬ 
low  birch  cordwood  for  the  kitchen  stove. 
There  were  chi(  kens  and  pigs  and  a  white¬ 
faced  cow.  .And  kittens  and  puppies,  and 


BACK  IN  THE  HILLS  there  is  a  fur  crop  for  the  Acadian  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  long  cold 
miles  he  must  travel  by  sled  and  snow  shoe  to  run  his  trap  lines.  This  catch  will  supply  new 
spring  clothes  for  the  children  and  mother  and  a  little  ready  cash  to  buy  boat  rig. 
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AL  HALLER'S  slock  in  trade  ore  healthy,  fast  growing,  weanling  pigs  like  this  one.  Haller  has  orders  for  25,000  from  Corn  Belt  farmers 


Hatcheries 


SjH  (lalnativti  is  comhig 
to  fill  s7oIn(  industry. 


Haller,  at  35,  is  a  tall,  broad  shouldered 
man  with  a  build  like  a  eollege  athlete, 
which  he  was  during  his  days  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  1  he  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  a  Bigl'en  track  meet  he  once 
set  a  |X)le  vault  record  of  fourteen  feet  four 
inches.  “Couldn’t  clear  a  four-foot  fence 
today,”  Haller  admits,  “even  with  our 
3,000-pound  bull  behind  me.  On  second 
thought,  maybe  I  could.”  Around  his  pig 
hatcher\-  the  friendly,  fast  talking  farmer 
slogs  along  heavily  in  knee-high  rubber 
boots,  helping  the  farm  hands  with  any  job 
they  come  to. 

Haller’s  farm  is  not  the  only  pig  hatch¬ 
ery  in  the  business.  Other  farmers  are 
gradually  getting  into  this  sjx'cialized  en- 
terpri.se,  but  Haller  isn’t  worrying  about 
competition.  “We  can’t  even  start  to  s*  rat<  h 
the  market,”  he  says.  “W(‘  now  have  f)rders 
for  25,000  pigs  for  the  next  six  months. 


I  |A  the  lertile,  black  larm  lands  near 
Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  A1  Haller,  a 
youthful  farm  manager  with  an  abundance 
of  ideas  and  energy-,  is  leading  a  revolution 
in  the  swine  industry.  On  his  Sun  Prairie 
farm  Haller  is  building  up  the  biggest  pig 
hatcher)’  in  the  land. 

'Haller,  according  to  many  swine  experts, 
has  a  finn  grip  on  a  new  type  of  hog  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  heading  for  success  as  sure 
as  a  hungrs’  hog  heads  for  an  ear  of  corn. 
The  type  of  pig  hatchery  which  Haller 
manages  may  well  change  the  whole  plan 
of  hog  raising  for  many  farmers.  When  pig 
hatcheries  become  general,  farmers  who 
dislike  the  farrowing  chores,  who  want  to 
cut  their  risks  by  not  raising  their  own 
young  pigs,  or  who  lack  the  time  to  care 
for  sows,  can  buy  healthy  weanling  pigs 
from  the  nearest  hatchery,  mui  h  as  the 
poultrv’man  buys  his  chicks. 


A  jnr  lanmrs  air  making 
a  Ing  hnstniss  oj  raising 
xoranling  pigs.  Pig 
liatdn  ry  sneerss  rails  for 
tin  host  oj  managnnrnt 
and  Inn  ding. 
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We’ll  produce  only  about  8,000.”  His 
orders  consistently  keep  ahead  of  his  pig 
production  and  one  of  Haller’s  most  press¬ 
ing  problems  is  how  he  can  produce 
enough  weanling  pigs  to  satisfy  his  custom¬ 
ers.  “Perhaps  in  about  five  years,”  he  adds, 
“we’ll  have  our  production  up  to  100,000 
pigs  a  year,  and  we  still  won’t  be  able  to 
fill  all  our  orders.” 

Haller  came  to  the  hog  business  at  the 
same  time  he  came  to  his  present  job  as 
manager  of  the  600-acre  W’ei.x  Farms.  “Be¬ 
fore  that,”  he  explains,  “I  was  a  dair\’ 
farmer.  Actually  I  still  am,  since  we  have  a 
herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  here.  Our  55 
cows  averaged  469  pounds  of  butterfat  last 
year.  Hut  the  pig  hatchery  is  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge;  for  me  the  biggest  challenge  in  the 
whole  field  of  agriculture.  Pig  hatcheries 
can  change  the  whole  picture  of  the  hog 
business,  spread  the  supply  out  over  every 
month  in  the  year  and  help  level  off  the 
market  so  the  hog  fanner  gets  a  good  price 
the  year  ’round  because  he  can  send  hogs 
to  market  any  time  of  the  year  if  he  can 
buy  the  pigs  when  he  wants  them.” 

His  first  year  in  the  pig  hatchery  busi¬ 
ness,  Haller  was  stepping  lightly.  He  sold 
some  weanling  pigs,  but  because  he  was 
reaching  into  a  new  outlet  for  hogs,  he 
played  it  cautiously  and  fattened  some  of 
his  pigs  out  to  market  weight.  The  demand 
the  following  year  for  more  pigs  convinced 
him  that  his  future  really  lay  in  the  hatch¬ 
ery  business.  He  started  analyzing  hi*  pig 


production  line,  figuring  where  it  might  be 
improved,  where  he  could  save  time,  save 
pigs,  and  save  expenses. 

Within  the  first  few  years  he  hit  his 
stride,  and  today  his  herd  of  200  sows  work 
full  time  shelling  out  pigs.  But  Haller’s 
sows  needed  help  in  supplying  the  demand 
so  he  talked  with  other  hog  farmers  and 
began  contracting  with  them  to  produce 
market  pigs  for  him.  Today  he  has  within 
a  70-mile  radius  of  Sun  Prairie,  20  associ¬ 
ate  produc  ers  who  know  when  they  breed 
their  sows  that  Haller  will  buy  the  pigs. 
They  know  too,  how  much  he  will  pay  for 
them,  a  minimum  of  $12.50  for  castrated, 
eight-week  pigs,  and  Haller  guarantees  his 
prices  a  year  in  advance.  'I'he  associate 
producers  invest  their  own  capital  and 
own  their  own  stock. 

He  expects  to  increase  his  output,  not  by 
keeping  more  sows  on  his  home  place,  but 
by  contracting  with  a  growing  numher  of 
associate  producers.  “It’s  dangerous  to  get 
a  lot  of  hogs  concentrated  on  one  farm,” 
he  says.  “A  man’s  whole  swine  business  can 
be  wiped  out  in  short  order  by  any  number 
of  things.  If  Bang’s  start  to  spread  through 
the  herd,  or  if  a  farm  gets  a  red  hot  infec¬ 
tion  of  erysipelas,  the  farmer  c  an  wake  up 
a  week  later  and  find  himself  broke  and 
out  of  the  hog  business.  Spreading  the 
sows  out  over  the  farms  of  assexiate  pro¬ 
ducers  reduces  this  risk. 

“I’he  way  we’re  operating  now,”  Haller 
adds,  “we  have  sows  farrowing  even 


HALLER  (left)  and  one  of  his  20  associate  producers  check  o  pen  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 
Haller  keeps  one  boor  with  his  females  constantly,  rotates  boar  every  three  days. 


SANITATION  is  Haller’s  prime  rule.  He 
steam  cleans  farrowing  pens  before  use. 


FEEDING  SOWS  require  30  minutes  a  week. 
Sows  and  pigs  eat  from  one-hole  feeder. 


month  of  the  year,  with  our  peak  seasons 
loming  in  Februan,  March  and  .August. 
And  these  sows  can’t  be  just  any  old  scrub 
animal  you  happen  to  have  around.” 
Haller  is  convinced  that  his  first  line  of 
success  is  in  his  sows. 

He  picks  his  sows  for  their  milking  abil¬ 
ity.  “In  this  business  the  same  as  dair\'ing. 
it’s  milk  production  you’re  after,”  he  says. 
“You  have  to  keep  sows  that  can  raise  big 
litters  of  pigs  to  eight  weeks  at  40  pounds 
or  more.” 

Haller  picks  his  replat  einent  gilts  from 
his  best  litters.  Those  that  go  into  his 
breeding  herd  come  from  sows  which  have 
raised  two  litters  of  nine  pigs  each  to  40 
jxiunds  in  eight  weeks.  In  addition,  the 
gilts  routed  into  his  breeding  herd  must  lx* 
equipped  with  14  teats.  “It’s  the  heavy 
milkers  you’re  after,”  he  says.  “Some  hog 
men  choose  their  sows  for  their  straight 
backs,  their  deep  hams,  a  right  hand  curl 
in  the  tail,  or  good  conformation,  but  1 
don’t  give  a  damn  for  all  that  stuff  as  long 
as  the  sow  produces  pigs  and  milk  to  feed 
’em.  Maybe  it’s  a  good  thing  I  did  start  out 
in  the  dairy  business;  now  I’m  not  con¬ 
fused  by  all  the  things  you  hear  about  a 
good  sow.” 

.And  as  long  as  a  sow  does  her  job,  she 
stays  on  Haller’s  first  team.  He  keeps  her 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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The  once  jl()}tnshltig  hnggy  imlnstry 
has  (hvi tailed  to  one  lone  factory  where 
a  hatalfn!  oj  xvorkmen  nuike  300  haggles  a  yeai 


ON  THE  Ohio  River  edge  of  Lawrenceburg.  In¬ 
diana,  is  a  ramshackle  factor)’  which  by  all  the 
rules  of  the  business  world  should  be  dead.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Vehicle  Company,  maker  of  buggies  for  two  gen¬ 
erations,  however,  refuses  to  die,  although  malnutrition 
has  long  since  set  in. 

The  world  has  for  40  years  been  gradually  but  surely 
moving  away  from  this  buggy  factory.  Ed  Knapp, 
owner  of  the  company,  with  one  foot  in  the  present 
and  one  in  the  past,  refuses  to  admit  that  his  is  an 
unnatural  or  uncomfortable  f)osition.  He  insists  that  he 
His  small  staff  of  multi-skilled 


can  _ 

workmen  still  turn  out  more  than  300  buggies  a  year 
for  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  His  factor)'  is 
the  last  relative  of  bugg)-  plants  which  in  1914  included 
over  800  competitors. 

When  you  go  to  Lawrenceburg  looking  for  the 
Standard  Vehicle  Company  it  is  wisest  to  stop  in  town 

and  ask  directions,  for  a  stranger  would  have  trouble  finding  the  factory  and 
trouble  recognizing  it  when  he  did  find  it. 

Time  has  dulled  the  red  brick  walls  of  the  rambling  three  stor)-  building 
and  smoke  and  soot  from  the  rail-yards  across  the  street  have  blackened  them. 

To  find  Ed  Knapp  you  climb  the  darkened  stairway  to  the  second  floor 
and  wind  your  way  through  piles  of  bugg)-  wheels  and  heaps  of  iron.  Knapp 
will  be  talking  over  the  phone  to  a  distant  manufacturer  of  bugg)’  wheels, 
writing  letters  to  buyers  of  ordered  but  as  yet  unmade  buggies,  or  working 
over  a  stack  of  bills  and  invoices  on  his  a’ncient  roll-top  desk.  Or  he  may  be 
out  in  the  factor)’  checking  his  workmen. 

But  he  will  still  take  time  to  talk.  Perhaps  he  will  let  his  work  wait,  because, 
as  he  says,  “The  bugg)’  business  isn’t  quite  what  it  should  be.”  He  thinks  the 
slump  is  only  temporan’.  “No  reason  to  think  the  bugg)’  business  is  dead,”  he 
says.  “Horses  are  more  popular  today  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Why, 
we’re  getting  orders  from  all  over  the  country — from  parts  of  the  countr)’  we 
haven’t  had  orders  from  in  years.  That’s  encouraging.” 

.\t  65  Knapp  can  look  back  on  more  than  50  years  in  the  bugg)’  business, 
for  his  father  started  the  business  and  young  Ed  joined  him  at  a  tender  age. 
As  he  sits  on  his  desk,  his  feet  dangling  a  few  inches  above  the  darkened  floor 
he  will  sketch  in  those  years,  his  quiet  voice  stopping  oicasionally  as  he 
mentally  places  each  episode  in  its  proper  sequence.  Around  the  factor)’  he 
wears  a  pair  of  gray  work  trousers,  a  blue  and  white  striped  shirt  and  a  brown 
tie  with  somber  colored  leaves  falling  across  it.  His  rust  colored  felt  hat  has 
a  brim  that  time  has  styled  into  an  amazing  wreck. 

“My  father,”  Knapp  says,  “was  a  blacksmith  until  he  got  into  the  bugg)’ 
business.  A  lot  of  blacksmiths  went  into  bugg)’  making  in  those  days.  My 
father  started  a  buggy  factory  in  Cincinnati,  but  it  burned  down.  Then  he 

(Continued  on  page  127) 


Ho  w  To  Produce 


Dairynu  )!  rat/  it/rrf  thr  big  city  dctt/at/ds  Jor  drat/ 
by  rot/sfat/t  v/g/lat//r  aga/t/st  fwt/birsott/r  barter /a. 


A  COW’  doesn’t  give  a  dam  whether  she’s  (  lean 
or  not.  In  fact,  she  seems  to  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  lying  in  her  own  manure  than  in  clean 
straw.  But  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  she 
shall  lead  the  clean  life  is  no  longer  left  to  the 
cow.  'I’he  day  when  she  could  indulge  her  careless 
l^'isonal  habits  is  over.  The  domesticated  dairy 
cow,  a  product  of  long  breeding  improvements 
and  good  feeding,  must  now  be  clean  to  be  success¬ 
ful;  the  milk  inspector  demands  it,  the  houst'wife 
demands  it,  and  the  daily  farmer  has  to  conform 
if  he  plans  to  keep  cows. 

In  almost  any  other  business  that  re(|uires  the 
investment  of  $40,0(X),  as  does  a  20-cow  dairy  herd, 
the  operator  stands  a  chance  to  make  a  "killing”  on 
a  quick  turn-over  or  sudden  up-turn  in  the  market. 
But  daiiying  is  a  long  term,  conservative  profit 
enterprise  in  which  farmers  who  show  a  yearly  nt‘t 
of  $.i.()(X)  can  be  counted  on  the  fingei's  of  one  hand 
in  most  countit's.  Becausi*  the  margin  of  profit  is  so 
low  (the  national  average  price  of  Grade  .\  'S.:V t 
milk  |X‘r  100  jxiunds  this  summer  is  34.2.')),  the 
dairyman  who  is  down  graded  to  B  milk  (.SikS.')  a 
hundred)  is  usually  sjxmding  more  than  he  takes  in. 

Once  local  health  department  officials  i  limb 
on  a  farmer’s  back,  it  takes  money  to  get  them 
off.  The  loiles  for  producing  Grade  .\  milk  are 
so  strict  that  if  they  were  vigilantly  enforced  to 


the  letter,  hardly  a  case  of  milk  would  be  sold. 
Between  the  health  inspector  and  the  daiiyman 
an  unwritten  law  of  “‘live  and  let  live”  exists  in 
which  the  inspector  is  constantly  edging  the  pro¬ 
ducer  into  cleaner  standards  without  tiying  to  put 
him  out  of  business  by  a  sudden  swcx»ping  down 
on  him  with  a  sheaf  of  regulations.  But  once  a 
slovenly  dairyman  gets  on  the  "bad  bexeks.”  the 
inspector  usually  demands  an  entire  new  deal  be¬ 
fore  he  passes  the  milk.  4'hat’s  why  it’s  best  to 
produce  clean  milk  and  work  with  the  health 
inspc'ctor  constantly  to  reduce  the  bacteria  count. 

Knowing  just  where  the  danger  of  dirt  in  milk 
may  lie  can  help  the  farmer  retain  his  Grade  .\ 
label.  The  opportunities  for  milk  to  gather  dirt 
and  bac  teria  between  cow  and  table  are  plentiful. 
The  Grade  milk  shipper  needs  to  keep  his  milk 
free  of  dirt  and  then  cool  it  rapidly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  so  those  bacteria  which  slip  into  the  milk 
won’t  multiply.  Milk  comes  from  the  healthy  cow 
clean,  but  even  the  introduction  of  10,000  bacteria 
in  a  whole  can  of  milk — an  infinistestimal  amount 

will  contaminate  the  entire  can  if  it  is  penuitted 
to  stand  at  80  degrees  for  four  hours. 

'I'he  major  necessities  for  producing  Grade  ‘".A” 
milk  are;  1)  lu'althy  cows,  2)  careful  fec'ding. 
4)  clean  barns.  4)  insect  control,  .5)  well  made 
utensils.  6)  clean  utensils,  7)  clean  cows,  8)  g(K)d 


THIS  KNOCK-KNEED  MEMBER  of  a  California  herd  stands 
smug  and  serene  while  an  automatic  shower  washes  away 
stray  bacteria.  On  this  farm  no  source  of  bacteria  is  over¬ 
looked.  The  milk  is  piped  through  stainless  steel  tubes  directly 
to  the  container  without  exposure  to  the  air,  dust  or  odors. 


milking  methods,  9)  clean  milking  meth¬ 
ods.  10)  proper  straining,  11)  good  milk 
house  and  proper  cooling. 

Down  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Mor¬ 
gan  County,  Indiana,  is  the  dair)-  farm  of 
Hill  Brown  who  understands  all  these 
points  and  consequently  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  anything  but  Grade  A  milk  month 
after  month  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  the 
daily  business.  Thousands  of  other  dair\- 
men  have  a  similar  record  and,  considering 
the  problems  of  dairying,  long-time  Grade 
.\  production  is  a  tribute  to  a  farmer’s  hard 
work  and  know-how. 

Brown,  a  tall,  broad  shouldered,  young 
man.  milks  a  herd  of  20  registered  Jerseys 
on  his  rolling  133-acre  farm  on  the  edge 
of  Morgantown.  And  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  his  barn  is  not  entirely  modern,  he 
has  never  had  a  complaint  about  the  bac¬ 
terial  count  of  his  milk.  “It  must  be  pretty 
good,”  he  says.  “It’s  shipped  all  the  way 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  is  about  330  miles, 
and  it  still  grades  A  when  they  get  it  there.” 

Brown  learned  the  fine  points  of  clean 
milk  production  while  he  studied  dair\' 
husbandry  at  Purdue  University.  This 
fonnal  training  coupled  with  a  lifetime  of 
living  on  a  farm  has  given  him  a  good 
understanding  of  cows  and  how  to  keep 
them  clean. 

He  realizes  that  the  first  step  in  clean 
milk  production  is  to  have  healthy  cows. 
“I  have  never  had  much  trouble  with  mas¬ 
titis.”  he  says,  “and  I’ve  never  had  any 
Bang’s  in  the  herd.”  Whether  this  is  luck 


causer.  I'here  is  no  national  campaign  to 
control  it,  and  the  prevention  falls  on  the 
fanner.  Bill  Brown  has  kept  his  cows  prai  - 
tically  free  of  mastitis  by  attention  to  good 
sanitation  practices,  good  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  the  use  of  a  strip  cup,  daily  checking 
of  udders  for  abnormalities,  and  careful 
attention  to  fast  milking.  Mastitis  can  be 
invited  by  leaving  a  milking  machine  on 
the  cow  after  her  milk  is  removed.  This 
causes  inflammation  of  the  tissues  within 
the  udder. 

Mastitis  often  causes  milk  to  have  a 
salty  taste;  it  may  be  bloody,  string)-  or 
flaky  and  sometimes  appears  watered. 

Given  healthy  cows,  the  next  step  in  the 
production  of  quality  milk  is  proper  feed¬ 
ing.  Milk  exposed  to  silage  in  the  milking 
barn  or  parlor  will  occasionally  absorb 
some  of  the  silage  odors.  Often  a  change 
in  pasture  will  change  the  flavor  of  the 
milk.  Cows  pastured  on  n,e  should,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  taken  off  the  pasture  three  hours 
before  milking  time.  In  the  spring  a  cow’s 
fancy  may  turn  to  wild  onions  and  her 
milk  taste  more  like  onions  than  milk. 
Brown  has  one  small  patch  of  onions  at 
the  back  of  the  farm.  His  cows  eat  them 
off  early  in  the  spring  and  he  claims  that 
onions  cause  him  little  trouble  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  He  turns  the  cows  and  heifers 
that  are  not  in  production  into  this  field 
to  mow  the  onions  before  the  milking  cows 
are  given  a  chance  at  them.  If  onions  are 
sprinkled  throughout  the  pasture,  the  cows 
should  stand  in  the  barnyard  for  about 


tight  (ciling  to  keep  dirt  and  chalf  from 
falling  into  the  milk,  3)  make  floors  water¬ 
proof  of  easier  cleaning,  4)  hose  down 
floors  daily  to  prevent  odors  and  keep  cows 
clean,  5)  keep  no  silage  or  other  strong 
smelling  feeds  in  the  cow  barn  between 
milking  times,  6)  haul  manure  to  the  fields 
frequently,  7)  don’t  keep  horses  near  the 
cows  since  the  horse  odor  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  milk,  8)  lime  the  floors  to  discour¬ 
age  flies  and  keep  odors  down,  9)  provide 
the  cows  with  a  clean,  well  drained  yard 
between  milkings. 

Insects,  especially  flies,  demand  constant 
attention.  Wherever  they  walk  they  leave 
a  trail  of  filth  and  bacteria.  Controlling 
flies  is  largely  a  matter  of  destroying  their 
breeding  grounds.  They  breed  in  manure, 
rubbish  and  garbage.  During  the  fly  sea¬ 
son  the  cows  should  be  sprayed  at  each 
milking.  The  milk  should  be  strained  in 
the  milkhouse,  not  in  the  milking  parlor. 
Limed  floors  and  screened  windows  and 
doors  are  always  good  aids  in  the  battle 
against  flies. 

The  Equipment  for  Milking 

Bacteria  are  evcr\-  place,  and  milk  is  a 
perfect  food  for  them.  They  are  especially 
dangerous  to  milk  quality  when  they  are 
allowed  to  multiply  on  the  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  pails  and  strainers.  Clean  milking 
utensils  are  essential  for  producing  high 
quality  milk.  By  understanding  the  steps 
involved  in  the  proper  cleaning  of  milking 
machines  and  other  equipment,  however. 


a  dair\man  can  minimize  his  work  and 
feel  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  his 
milk  clean. 

Milking  machines  should  have  pails 
with  no  open  seams  to  collect  fifth  and 
bacteria,  and  most  modern  milking  ma¬ 
chines  are  built  with  this  precaution.  Rusty 
s|X)ts  or  rough  soldering  jobs  on  the  inside 
of  a  pail  can  also  provide  bacteria  with 
breeding  places.  The  milk  cans  in  which 
the  milk  goes  to  market  can  cause  off- 
flavor  milk  after  the  layer  of  tin  wears  off. 
For  this  reason  milk  cans  should  be  re¬ 
tinned  as  the  need  arises. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 


or  good  management  on  Brown’s  part  he 
isn’t  willing  to  say,  but  these  ailments  of 
daiiA-  cattle  cause  more  than  their  share  of 
milk  troubles  across  the  country'. 

Bang’s  disease,  or  contagious  abortion,  is 
far  from  being  under  national  control.  New 
campaigns  against  it  are  started  each  year 
in  dairying  stat -s  and  there  is  promise  now 
that  this  disease,  which  causes  undulant 
fever  in  humans,  may  soon  be  less  preva¬ 
lent.  New  mobile  testing  laboratories  that 
go  right  into  the  farm  yard  are  searching 
out  the  Bang’s  infected  cows  in  several 
states. 

Mastitis  is  still  a  widespread  trouble 


three  hours  before  milking  to  free  their 
bags  from  the  odor  of  onion. 

The  Clean  Barn 

It  is  seldom  that  clean  milk  comes  from 
dirty  barns.  Anyone,  inspector  or  other¬ 
wise,  who  visits  a  dairyman’s  barn  and 
wades  through  ankle  deep  unstrawed  ma¬ 
nure  doesn’t  develop  a  lasting  thirst  for  the 
milk  produced  there. 

From  the  dairy’  spiecialists  of  dairy  fa¬ 
mous  Wisconsin  comes  this  checklist  of 
suggestions  for  keeping  the  cow  barn  or 
milking  parlor  clean :  1 )  screen  windows 
and  doors  during  the  fly  season,  2)  have 


SANDING  A  FLOOR  keeps  workers  and 
cows  from  falling.  It  is  easy  to  apply. 


TEAT  CUPS  should  be  dipped  in  disin¬ 
fectant  solution  before  milking  each  cow, 


CLIPPING  flanks  and  udders  makes  cow 
cleaning  easier,  keeps  dirt  out  of  milk. 


THE  LATEST  THING  in  milking  is  the  automatic  milking 


parlor,  cool,  clean,  and  comfortable  for  both  milker  and  milked.  Milk 


goes  directly  from  cow  to  air-tight  cans  in  the 


next  room.  Milk  inspectors  warn 


that  this  set-up  demands  the  best  of  management,  and 


sanitary  practices  equal  to  those 


of  the  milk  processing  plant. 


MOST  CITY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS 
require  milk  coolers  equipped  with 
mechanical  refrigeration  units.  Milk 
is  cooled  faster  with  less  handling, 
and  less  water.  Reducing  milk  tem¬ 
peratures  to  40°  F.  stops  bacterial 
growth.  At  80°  F,  one  bacterium  can 
produce  3000  offsprings  in  an  hour. 
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THE  STINKER 


BY  HAMILTON  L.  McMCHOL 


T  \'I\'IDLY  recall  the  night  Swede  Erickson  and  I  sat  on  the 
back  steps  of  the  Catholic  church  where  we  could  admire  the 
Septeinb«‘r  moon  on  both  the  AuSable  river  and  Grant’s  |X)nd 
Ix'hind  our  little  Wisconsin  town.  Our  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  skunk  which  came  out  of  the  bushes  and  paused  a  dozen 
feet  away  to  sniff  at  us. 

“Let’s  get  ’im!”  whispered  Swede. 

“Let’s  shuck  our  clothes  first,”  I  said,  “just  in  case.” 

We  peeled  off  our  shoes  and  socks.  As  the  skunk  began  his 
letreat  down  the  hill  we  rushed  in  pursuit-  -one-legging  out  of 
our  pants  and  flinging  off  our  shirts  and  underwear. 

The  skunk’s  rolling  gallop  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  at  the  gravelly 
edge  of  the  pond.  Swede  pounced  on  him.  He  grabbed  the  skunk 
over  the  hips  and  made  a  clutch  for  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  the 
animal’s  reflexes  were  right  up  to  par.  .\s  Swede  recoiled  from  a 
discharge  of  musk,  the  skunk  seized  the  opportunity  to  bury  his 
teeth  in  Swede’s  thumb. 

I  rallied  to  his  aid  by  getting  my  hands  around  the  skunk’s 
neck,  my  intention  being  to  choke  him  into  releasing  Swede’s 
thumb.  'I'he  skunk  anticipated  my  strategy  and  beat  me  to  the 
draw;  he  released  Swede’s  hand  and  clamp<‘d  his  teeth  across 
two  of  my  fingers. 


Out  of  the  reeking  tussle  I  somehow  came  erect,  clutching  our 
eight  pound  victim  by  the  tail.  This  is  usually  a  safe  method  of 
handling  a  live  skunk,  but  we  had  applied  it  a  bit  late. 

.\  bloc'k  and  a  half  down  the  river  bank  Swede,  still  naked, 
found  a  large  cardboard  box  in  which  we  imprisoned  our  prize. 
We  delayed  going  home  long  enough  to  take  a  plunge  in  the 
river  and  scrub  ourselves  raw  with  sand. 

.'Mthough  we  gingerly  smelled  each  other  and  declared  the 
odor,  if  any,  was  slight,  our  mothers  and  friends  insisted  that 
our  aroma  was  still  100  proof. 

This  initial  encounter  would  have  discouraged  the  less  fool¬ 
hardy.  It  instilled  in  me,  however,  a  determination  to  outsmart 
skunks.  Skunks  are  easy  to  catch  in  traps  and  I  mistook  this  for 
skunk  stupidity. 

.Actually,  skunks  aren’t  stupid,  nor  do  they  deserve  all  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  them.  They  were  (|uick  to  recognize  the 
advantages  of  neighboring  with  man.  The  activities  of  rural 
folks  not  only  promise  better  pantries  for  the  skunk,  but  also  cut 
down  the  number  of  his  enemies. 

The  skunk  makes  an  elegant  appearance  with  his  glossy  black- 
and-white  coat.  He  is  neat  in  his  habits.  This  fastidiousness  is 
evident  even  while  he  is  (Continued  on  page  86) 


SKUNKS  ore  affectionate  and 
gentle  at  heart,  but  they  carry 
a  loaded  gun  as  a  last  resort. 
Their  food  habits  make  them  valu¬ 
able,  but  they  want  to  be  alone. 


IN  SKUNK  HUNTING  CIRCLES  this 
is  known  as  showing  the  enemy  the 
whites  of  your  eyes.  Skunks  often 
live  beneath  farm  buildings,  and 
roam  surrounding  fields  for  food. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
TRACTOR  LAST  LONGER 


BY  EVIX  RODABAUGH 


TRACTORS  are  rarely  stored  these  days, 
but  when  they  are  it's  wise  to  block  up 
the  wheels  to  keep  the  tires  off  a  greasy 
or  wet  floor.  If  the  wheels  freeze  in  the 
mud  they  may  be  damaged  when  the 
tractor  is  moved;  better  jack  them  out  first. 


POWER  and  performance  depend  a  great 
deal  on  how  well  the  valves  seat.  A  check 
doesn't  take  long;  it  may  save  gas  and  time. 

LEFT  where  it  was  unhooked  when  the  hay¬ 
ing  was  done,  this  mower  may  be  junk  next 
spring.  A  mower  is  not  a  ten  cent  store  item. 


According  to  the  county  agent  the 
“  oldest  tractor  in  the  county  was  owned 
by  a  Pond  Run  farmer  with  the  incredible 
name  of  Push  Potty.  ‘'Push,”  he  thought, 
was  a  nickname,  but  Potty  signed  his  cheeks 
with  it.  Mr.  Potty  told  me  later  that  Push 
was  a  name  he  got,  for  v’er>'  obv  ious  rea¬ 
sons,  when  he  was  a  kid. 

When  I  went  to  Mr.  Potty’s  place  his 
wife  answered  my  knock  on  the  kitchen 
door  and  said  Push  was  in  his  shop  in  the 
basement.  As  I  walked  in  Mr.  Potty  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  plow 
point  with  a  grinder.  He  peered  out  of  his 
goggles  through  a  shower  of  sparks  and 
nodded. 

“Wonderful  stuff,”  he  said.  “I  put  it  on 
two  plow  points  last  year  and  they  went 
through  the  season  without  sharpening.” 
He  showed  me  a  thin  rod  of  the  “stuff” 
and  gave  me  a  demonstration  of  how  he 
welded  it  to  the  point  and  down  over  the 
cutting  edge.  “It’s  called  Stoodite,  and  it’s 
so  hard  you  can’t  grind  it  much.” 

I  told  Mr.  Potty  that  since  he  owned 
the  oldest  tractor  in  the  county  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  make  a  piece  of  machinery 
last  a  long  time.  He  agreed  with  me  and 
said  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  right 
now  to  stretch  out  machinerv-  since  it’s 
going  to  be  hard  to  get  and  even  more 
e.xpensive. 

Mr.  Potty’s  eyes  lit  up  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  his  tractor.  “Want  to  see  her?”  he 
asked,  with  something  of  a  caress  in  his 
voice.  I  followed  him  out  to  the  barn.  He 
was  a  large,  moist  man  with  a  wide  beam 
and  ample  girth,  but  he  danced^  along  in 
front  of  me  like  a  playful  pup.  “There  she 
is,”  he  said  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  leanto  shed. 

.\nd  there  she  was.  A  relic  of  those  years 
when  most  farmers  said  the  horse  was 
here  to  stay  and  looked  on  all  mechanical 
power  as  a  lazy  man’s  way  to  get  out  of 
work.  She  was  as  covered  with  scars  as  a 
marine,  all  healed  over  with  Mr.  Potty’s 
excellent  welding,  and  she  was  draped 
with  all  sorts  of  extras. 

“How  docs  she  run?”  I  asked. 


“Just  purrs  along  like  a  happy  cat,” 
Mr.  Potty  said.  “Why,  I  got  a  son  in  the 
army,  and  that  tractor’s  older  than  he  is. 

“She’s  like  me,  the  older  I  get  the  better 
man  I  am.  hy.  I’m  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,”  he  added  with  some  pride. 

Mr.  Potty  was  quite  willing  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  how  to  make  a  tractor  last 
longer.  “You  just  take  dang  good  care  of 
them.”  he  said.  In  my  search  for  specific 
infonnation,  this  was  a  masterpiece  of 
generalization.  When  pressed  he  said  that 
in  his  opinion  oil  was  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  life  of  a  tractor. 

“I  like  to  see  oil  oozing  out  of  all  her 
joints.”  Mr.  Potty  said.  He  said  he  changed 
oil  everv’  week  when  he  was  using  the 
tractor  heavy,  like  in  spring  plowing.  “.\ 
dusty  field  will  foul  up  oil  like  everything.” 
he  said.  “When  I  drive  her  hard  all  day 
long  I  change  oil  oftener,  as  soon  as  the 
engine  begins  to  smell  like  I’m  cooking 
something  on  it.” 

In  winter,  when  priming  and  moisture 
condensation  thins  up  the  oil  in  a  short 
time,  he  changes  oil  after  every  25  or  30 


MACHINERY  that  isn’t  cared  for  comes  to  an  early  end  in  the  junkyard  or  the  auction.  New  machines  have  replaced  these  wrecks, 
but  from  now  on  steel  for  replacements  will  be  scarce  and  expensive.  Winter  weather,  more  than  use,  wears  out  machinery. 


hours  use.  When  the  thermometer  gets 
below  10,  or  in  cold  weather  when  many 
starts  and  stops  are  made,  he  may  cut 
changes  down  to  15  or  20  hours. 

“Some  years  back  I  took  a  peek  at  my 
neighbor’s  new  tractor  and  came  home 
and  rigged  up  a  filter  and  put  it  on  her. 
That  helps.  I  hardly  ever  add  oil ;  I  drain 
her  and  clean  out  the  crankcase  and  put 
in  all  new.  I  buy  oil  and  grease  by  the 
drum;  it’s  cheaper  and  if  I’ve  got  a  lot  on 
hand  I’m  not  tempted  to  cheat  the  old 
girl.” 

“I  hang  a  grease  gun  on  the  seat  and 
sometimes  when  I  take  a  blow  in  the  fields 
I’ll  go  over  her  and  shoot  her  some 
grease.” 

“.\nother  thing  I  watch  arc  the  valves. 
They  take  an  awful  beating  from  the  heat 
and  wear.  The  manual  says  they  open  and 
close  36,000  times  an  hour,  .^bout  every 
three  months  I  take  off  her  head  and  grind 
her  valves.  Got  a  patent  valve  grinder  and 
gauge.  That  way  I  save  gas  and  oil  and 
get  all  the  power  she  has  in  her.” 

Mr,  Pottv  said  his  tractor  didn’t  have 


pressure  lubrication  to  the  valves  like  the 
new  ones,  so  he  gives  the  valves  and  ro<  ker 
arms  a  shot  of  oil  by  hand  a  couple  of 
times  a  day. 

His  blood  pressure  went  up  noticeably 
as  he  related  the  shortcomings  of  some  of 
his  neighbors  in  their  care  of  their  trac¬ 
tors.  One  might  have  thought  he  was  a 
member  of  the  S.P.C.A.  on  the  trail  of 
someone  who  has  kicked  a  dog. 

“That  one  over  there,”  he  said,  jerking 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  “came  over 
here  last  spring  and  wanted  me  to  take  a 
look  at  his  machine.  The  oil  filter  was  as 
solid  as  a  rock;  hadn’t  been  cleaned  since 
he  bought  the  tractor.  You  couldn’t  get 
oil  through  it  with  a  shotgun.  One  of  his 
valves  was  frozen — and  he  wondered  why 
he  wasn’t  getting  any  power  and  why  she 
like  to  shook  out  his  uppers  every  time  he 
rode  her.” 

Mr.  Potty  was  proud  of  his  carburetor. 
“The  one  that  came  with  her,”  he  said, 
“just  squirted  gas  into  the  engine  and  that 
was  about  all.”  He  tried  out  several  before 
he  found  one  that  was  just  right.  “I  adjust 


her  every  day;  I  get  my  ear  down  close 
and  listen  and  when  she  purrs  just  right  I 
tighten  the  set  screws.  Heat  and  jolting 
throws  out  the  adjustment.  I  figure  a  man 
can  loose  four  or  five  gallons  of  gas  a  day 
if  his  carburetor  isn’t  right.” 

He  cleans  out  the  filter  often  and  gives 
the  oil  cup  a  fresh  drink  every  day.  .A 
couple  of  times  a  season  he  takes  the  filter 
element  apart  and  cleans  it.  Once  a  year 
he  cleans  the  entire  fuel  system,  and  in 
winter  drains  the  glass  sediment  bowl 
below  the  gas  tank  two  or  three  times  to 
get  out  condensed  moisture,  and  shoots  a 
jet  of  compressed  air  through  the  fuel 
lines. 

Mr.  Potty  was  apparently  willing  to 
talk  carburetor  from  then  on.  but  I 
steered  him  around  to  the  distributor. 
“Ever  been  in  a  fight?”  he  asked,  and 
seemed  to  be  disapp>ointed  when  I  told 
him  not  since  I  was  a  kid.  “Well,  any’^vay, 
you  know  how  important  timing  is.  Danc¬ 
ing  is  the  same  way.  This  distributor  can 
exasperate  the  life  out  of  you  if  it  isn’t 
timed  right.  I  watch  the  points, ”  Mr. 

3J 


The  book  says  to  change  plugs  every  25() 
hours,  but  I  manage  to  stretch  that.  I 
always  buy  the  kind  the  book  calls  for. 
They  come  in  different  ‘heat’  numbers, 
and  it  is  important  to  get  the  right  num- 


said,  he  built  a  self-starter  on  his  tractor. 
That  took  a  battery  and  he  grows  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  improvement  which 
brought  lights  with  it.  “The  first  time  I 
hooked  it  all  up  I  plowed  all  night  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.”  he  said. 

“I  keep  a  jug  of  rain  water  in  the  shed 
and  never  let  the  water  level  get  below 
the  lev'el  of  the  battery  plates.  I  put  in  the 
water  just  before  I  plan  to  use  the  tractor. 
I  found  that  out  the  hard  way — filled  the 
battery  one  evening  and  the  water  didn’t 
mix  with  the  electrolyte  and  the  next 
morning  it  was  frozen  and  busted.”  I 
noticed  there  was  no  green  crud  on  the 
connections  because  they  had  been  well 
covered  with  grease. 

Mr.  Potty  said  he  got  up  to  two  years 
of  good  use  out  of  one  set  of  spark  plugs. 
“I  got  myself  a  wire  brush  for  my  grinder 
and  I  take  out  the  plugs  every  few  weeks 
and  clean  them.  Then  I  set  the  points.  I 
don’t  throw  them  away  until  they  get  oil 
soaked  or  when  the  points  are  worn  off 
where  I  can’t  set  them  together  any  more. 


Potty  said,  “and  when  they  show  wear  I 
put  in  new  ones.  That  way  I  get  a  good, 
fat  spark.  I  use  a  lighter  oil  for  the  dis¬ 
tributor  shaft — it  goes  through  the  wick 
faster  and  doesn’t  clog  it  up.  Every  other 
day  when  I’m  using  her  heavy  I  take  the 
distributor  off  and  run  a  greasy  finger 
around  the  cams.  You  got  to  be  careful  to 
get  it  back  right  or  the  old  girl  will  jump 
right  in  your  face.  It’s  harder  to  get  it  on 
wrong,  because  of  the  slots,  than  it  is  to 
get  it  on  right,  but  you’d  be  surprised  how 
many  dang  fools  try  to  force  a  distributor 
on  the  wrong  way.” 

NVhen  compression  drops,  or  oil  con¬ 
sumption  goes  up,  he  puts  in  a  new  set  of 
rings  himself.  He’s  on  his  fourth  set  in 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Potty  is  a  big  man  and  sometimes 
doesn’t  know  his  own  strength.  He  said 
that  he  has  never  found  that  cranking  his 
tractor  was  a  serious  drain  on  his  muscles; 
but  he  is  gadget  minded  and  will  work  a 
week  to  rig  up  a  contraption  to  save  him¬ 
self  five  minutes  work.  That’s  why.  he 


He  never  tries  to  set  the  spark  plug 
center  post  because  he  might  break  the 
insulation,  and  he  puts  on  new  copper 
gaskets  every  time  he  has  the  plug  out. 

The  cooling  system  on  Mr.  Potty’s  trac¬ 
tor  has  never  given  him  a  moment’s  un¬ 
happiness,  he  said.  “Everybody  around 
here  seems  to  have  trouble  sooner  or  later 
with  the  water  pump.  I  don’t  because  I 
treat  it  right.  I  use  cistern  water  for  the 
radiator — the  pipes  won’t  lime  up  with 
that.  The  old  girl  takes  nine  gallons  of 
water.  I  put  in  alcohol  when  winter  sets 
in.  Would  like  to  use  permanent  stuff  but 
it’s  too  expensive  for  a  nine-gallon  radia¬ 
tor.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  heat  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  when  it’s  cold  so  I  rigged  up 
shutters  for  the  radiator.  Now  she  warms 
up  in  a  few  minutes.  For  some  reason  un- 


GREASE  AND  OIL  are  prime  considera¬ 
tions  in  any  plan  for  machinery  storage. 
Exposed  metal,  such  as  plow  mold- 
boards  and  blades,  should  be  covered 
with  heavy  grease  when  stored  away. 


A  GOOD  workaday  pressure  for  tires  is 
1  2  pounds.  Heavy  loads  on  the  rear  end 
require  more.  If  liquid  is  used  see  that 
the  tire  is  not  more  than  three-fourths 
filled.  Water  can  not  be  compressed. 


THE  TRACTOR  is  the  key  machine  on  every  farm.  It  is  in  use  almost  every  day  of  the  year.  It  is  also  the  most  expensive,  the  most 
difficult  to  service  and  repair,  and  the  hardest  to  replace  during  shortages.  Good  care  can  add  years  of  usefulness  to  a  tractor. 

known  to  him  he  said  the  fan  shaft  uses  a  doses.  He  doesn’t  ride  the  clutch  nor  slip  don’t  get  the  daylights  shook  out  of  me 

large  amount  of  oil.  “They’re  all  alike,”  it  to  slow  down.  “I  like  the  new  dry  when  I  take  a  load  of  corn  to  the  mill  and 

he  added.  “Eveiy  time  my  neighbor  starts  clutches,”  he  said,  “and  if  this  old  gal  I  get  around  a  lot  faster  and  easier.” 
his  tractor  I  can  hear  his  fan  squealing  ever  wears  out  I’ll  have  one.”  He  does,  however,  keep  his  old  steel 

like  a  pig  under  a  gate.”  Mr.  Potty  sings  the  praises  of  rubber  wheels  for  occasional  use  in  winter.  He' 

The  transmission,  Mr.  Potty  says,  usually  tires.  For  ten  years  after  he  bought  his  has  a  home-made  winch  in  the  shed  which 

wears  out  first,  but  that’s  becau.se  they  are  tractor  he  was  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  makes  changes  easy.  The  steel  wheels  are 

abused.  He  services  the  grease  twice  a  luxury-  and  advantages  of  rubber.  Then  fine  for  extra  muddy  work  and  for  ice. 

year,  by  taking  out  the  old  grease,  filling  one  day  at  the  county  fair  a  salesman  “Once  in  a  while  when  a  muddy  spell 

the  transmission  with  lubricating  oil  and  talked  him  into  driving  one  of  the  new  slips  up  on  me  and  I  haven’t  got  time  to 

flushing  it  out  by  running  the  engine  for  rubber  jobs.  change,  I  twirl  a  log  chain  around  each 

a  few  minutes,  and  then  refilling  it  with  “It  was  like  floating  on  a  cloud,”  he  wheel  and  it  works  fine.” 

the  proper  grease.  The  clutch,  which  is  said.  “I  kinda  felt  sorry  for  my  old  steel-  He’s  had  the  same  set  of  tires  for  ten 

the  old  type,  requires  grease,  and  grease  wheeled  girl.  I  ordered  a  set  of  wheels  years  and  they  look  as  good  as  new.  His 

is  what  Mr.  Potty  gives  it  in  generous  with  rubber  and  put  them  on.  Now  I  (Continued  on  page  130) 
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_ 1  What  to  Buy 

CATTLE  \wlmik,BNy 

I  W/icn  to  Sell 

BV  C.  M.  LONG 

TF  a  farmer  knows  what  to  buy,  when  to  the  lower  grades  which  put  on  most  of  roughly  into  two  groups.  In  the  first  group 
buy,  and  when  to  sell  he  has  taken  three  their  weight  from  grass  and  hay.  are  those  who  look  on  beef  production  as 


of  the  four  steps  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  in  raising  cattle.  The  fourth 
is  proper  feeding. 

An  ancient  wise  man  once  advised  his 
followers  to  take  the  cash  and  let  the 
credit  go.  If  he  had  been  living  today  he 
w’ould  have  advised  fanners  to  take  the 
cash  frotn  cattle  feeding  and  let  the 
gamblers  do  the  gambling,  for  gambling 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  farmers 
who  handle  cattle. 

The  gamblers  are  the  men  who  believe 
they  can  beat  the  game  in  marketing  the 
higher  grades  of  grain  fed  beef;  the  wise 
are  those  who  take  the  certain  profit  from 


What  to  Buy 

Just  as  every  pot  should  havd  a  lid  that 
fits,  every  farm  should  have  the  type  of 
cattle  that  fits  its  soil,  its  crops,  its  markets, 
and  the  man  who  does  the  farming.  Some 
farmers  will  make  their  best  profits  from 
the  high  priced  feeder  stock;  some  will  do 
better  with  scrubs,  dairy-beef  crosses  and 
mi.xtures.  The  farmer  has  taken  the  first 
important  step  when  he  fits  his  cattle  to 
his  farm.  | 

Obtaining  good  feeder  cattle  of  the 
kind  that  fits  the  farm  plan  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  a  beginner.  Beef  producers  fall 


a  regular  integrated  part  of  the  land  use 
program  of  their  farms,  the  same  as  wheat  ; 

or  corn  production  has  long  been.  In  the 
other  group  are  those  who  produce  beef 
as  a  sp>eculative  enterprise  which  may  not 
be  associated  with  their  farming  except  in  1 

its  physical  aspect  any  more  closely  than  | 

would  the  purchase  of  industrial  stocks  or  1 

trading  on  the  commodity  market.  Gen-  ^ 

erally,  the  cattle  handled  by  those  in  the  i 

second  group  contribute  little  or  nothing  | 

to  the  conservation  of  the  soil  fertility  of  | 

the  fann.  I 

I'here  may  of  necessity  be  times  when  | 

the  operator  in  the  first  group  also  operates  | 
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ture.  If  HofTinan  had  a  market  which 
would  pay  for  “good”  cattle,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  purchased  good  or  medium 
good  calves  and  carried  them  through  the 
winter  without  grain,  with  a  gain  of  three- 
fourths  to  a  px)und  per  day.  These  would  go 
on  super  grass  in  early  spring  without 
grain.  This  procedure  would  be  safe  and 
profitable  because  he  would  have  what  is 
called  “two  way”  cattle.  They  could  be 
sold  as  feeders  in  August  or  September 
without  using  any  com,  or  if  corn-fed 
calves  were  selling  high  he  could  put  about 
15  bushels  of  corn  into  each  calf  in  90  days, 
beginning  the  1st  of  August. 

I’he  farmer  who  has  more  corn  than  pas¬ 
ture  can  buy  yearlings  to  good  advantage. 
If  these  are  of  the  “good”  to  “medium” 
class  he  can  grass  them  until  winter  and 
feed  them  almost  any  kind  of  hay,  or  on 
com  silage  with  a  pound  of  concentrate 
such  as  cottonseed  meal.  In  the  spring  they 
can  be  put  on  grass  and  full-fed  on  corn  for 
a  July  market.  If,  during  winter,  they  are 
fed  a  limited  amount  of  silage  and  plenty 
of  hay  (it  may  be  low  quality)  without 
concentrate,  they  can  be  grazed  without 
com  until  about  July  and  then  put  on  a  full 
feed  of  com  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  October.  If  the  owner  does  not 
have  a  super  pasture  he  will  have  to  feed  a 
high  protein  concentrate  with  the  corn 
when  the  cattle  go  on  feed.  One  way  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cattle  to  eat  more  corn  and 
protein  supplement  is  to  place  this  feed  in 
bunkers  and  throw  a  little  dried  molasses 
over  it.  Sprinkle  this  with  water  and  the 


cattle  will  go  for  it  big. 

Different  grades  of  cattle  are  handled  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  some  cases  grain  feeding 
is  begun  when  animals  reach  the  farm  in 
the  fall  and  is  continued  until  they  are  sent 
to  market.  This  may  mean  feeding  until 
March  or  feeding  on  through  on  grass  until 
summer  and  fall,  then  finishing  in  a  dr^-  lot. 
If  there  is  a  feed  shortage  they  have  to  b<‘ 
put  on  the  market  in  March.  The  corn 
feeding  fjeriod  may  be  anywhere  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  Whatever  the  kind  o> 
class  of  cattle  handled,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  less  corn  and  the  more  grass  that  jv  put 
into  them,  the  safer  the  enterprise  and  gen¬ 
erally  the  more  profit  is  made.  And  the 
nearer  the  pastures  approach  super  pas¬ 
tures  the  more  money  the  operator  will 
make.  \Vhcre  super  pastures  are  available, 
the  most  money  is  made  if  the  cattle  are 
sold  in  October  or  early  November  without 
feeding  them  corn.  Only  the  lower  grades 
should  be  used  on  ordinary  pasture  if  no 
corn  is  fed.  Generally  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
pasture-fat  cattle  corn  and  hay  in  a  dr\'  lot 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  (but  no  longer)  so 
they  will  ship  well. 

Prime  and  Choice 

The  prime  and  choice  classes  of  cattle 
should  be  handled  by  those  with  a  gam¬ 
bling  instinct  who  are  not  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  dollar  profits.  Their  profit  is  some¬ 
times  the  pleasure  which  comes  from  top¬ 
ping  the  market  or  from  winning  in  the  fat 
class  showing.  Those  who  indulge  in  this 
kind  of  cattle  feeding  should  be  well-heeled 


in  the  second  group.  For  e.xample,  an  un¬ 
usual  season  causes  an  excess  grass  produc¬ 
tion  and  additional  cattle  will  have  to  be 
bought  and  handled  for  a  short  time  to  use 
it.  Or,  a  bad  season  may  produce  a  crop  of 
soft  corn  for  which  extra  cattle,  and  prob¬ 
ably  cattle  of  a  different  grade  from  those 
in  the  regular  farm  program,  should  be 
used. 

It  is  necessary’  for  a  good  farmer  to  con¬ 
sider  how  each  enterprise  on  the  farm  con¬ 
tributes  not  only  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm, 
but  to  the  success  of  every  other  enterprise 
on  the  farm.  When  the  farm  enterprises 
like  corn,  small  grain,  grass  growing,  hog 
and  cattle  production  are  integrated  in  a 
regular  long  time  program  so  as  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  success  of  each  other,  the  whole 
fanning  venture  takes  on  a  safety  that  is 
realized  in  few  phases  of  our  national  econ¬ 
omy.  If  this  integration  is  not  made,  then 
farming  is  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
season  and  year  to  year  markets. 

Every  good  farmer  must  have  enough 
grass  and  hay  to  prevent  erosion  on  his 
farm  and  to  replace  the  annual  loss  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  This  creates  a  great  deal  of 
unmarketable  feed  such  as  the  pasture  it¬ 
self,  the  aftermath  of  the  hayfields,  small 
grain  fields  and  stalk  fields.  A  regular  land 
use  program  should  be  set  up  so  it  can  be 
reasonably  well  known  how  much  of  these 
cattle  feeds  wil  be  available  annually ;  then 
the  cattle  program  can  be  arranged  to  suit 
these  plans.  Once  the  program  is  set  up  it 
should  be  carried  out.  The  “in  and  outer” 
nearly  always  fails  while  followers  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  program  seldom  do. 

Good,  Medium,  Common,  Inferior 

The  farmer  who  looks  upon  beef  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  his  land  use  program  has 
a  wide  choice  of  cattle  grades  to  work  with ; 
“good,”  “medium,”  “common,”  and  “in¬ 
ferior”  can  all  be  worked  into  a  profitable 
operation.  If  his  farm  produces  more 
roughage  than  grain  and  he  is  near  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  docs  not  pay  for  quality  (and 
there  are  plenty  of  such  markets)  he  can 
choose  “common”  or  “inferior”  cattle, 
carry  them  through  the  winter  on  rough- 
age,  grass  them  through  the  spring,  and  sell 
them  whenever  his  grass  begins  to  fail, 
preferably  in  September  or  early  October. 

Burr  Knaus,  manager  of  Hoffman  Farms. 
Plymouth,  Ohio,  is  so  situated.  His  Cleve¬ 
land  market  pays  little  more  for  cattle  of 
good  quality  than  those  of  poor  quality.  If 
you  should  visit  his  farm  you  would  see  a 
motley  lot  of  cattle  representing  all  known, 
and  sometimes  a  few  unknown  breeds  of 
beef  and  dairy  breeding,  all  mixed  up.  In 
the  fall  you  will  see  yearlings  or  older  cat¬ 
tle.  since  common  cattle  will  not  take  on 
much  finish  until  they  are  two  years  old.  He 
has  super  pasture  but  no  market  to  fit  it. 
I'herefore  he  handles  a  greater  number  of 
common  cattle  with  as  much  profit  as  he 
would  make  if  he  were  handling  a  smaller 
number  of  good  animals.  At  Hoffman 
Farms,  the  pastures  are  handled  as  care¬ 
fully  as  a  cash  crop.  The  land  has  been 
limed,  fertilized  and  seeded  to  a  good  mix¬ 


FEW  FARMERS  can  buy  direct  from  the  ranges.  Opposite  page,  a  waterhole  on  a  South¬ 
west  ranch.  Below,  a  ranch  hand  measures  inoculant  for  a  calf  which  has  been  branded 


buying  plus  contracting  for  diying.  or  by- 
buying  a  drier  of  his  oun.  a  fanner  in  19r)0 
could  have  bought  35' r  moisture  corn  at 
$1  a  bushel  and  dried  it  out  to  I5'r  mois¬ 
ture  for  $1.35  a  bushel  and  still  paid  for  50 
miles  trucking.  The  same  corn  two  months 
later  was  $1.75.  To  wait  until  July  to  buy 
your  corn  means  that  you  go  to  market  for 
grain  when  the  supply  is  at  the  lowest  point. 

“Usually,  grassland  beef-cattle  are  fed 
only  silage  and  hay  from  October  through 
July.  They  get  no  other  feed  save  a  free- 
choice  box  of  steamed  bone  meal  and  salt. 
But  every  rule  has  an  exception.  I'he  winter 
of  1951  was  a  cold  and  snowy  one  here  and 
beef  cattle  could  not  get  enough  body  heat 
from  silage  and  hay  if  the  quality  was  poor. 
On  our  farm  a  protein  supplement  (we  fed 
Nixon’s  cakes)  was  given  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  a  day  as  our  hay  didn’t  have  the 
quality  to  keep  the  cattle  healthy  and  alert. 
I  like  the  medium  size  in  these  cakes  as  the 
steers  can’t  wolf  them  that  way  and  keep 
the  other  steers  from  getting  any. 

“The  farmer  who  can’t  bring  in  good 
hay  and  who  can’t  make  good  silage  has  a 
good  chance  of  failing  on  this  type  of  a 
beef-feeding  enterprise.  With  so  much  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  feed  ( silage  and  hay  made 
from  mixed  grasses  and  legumes)  you  can’t 
take  a  chance  on  the  weather.  The  farmer 
needs  an  extra  silo  in  case  there  is  no  hay¬ 
ing  weather,  and  the  best  machinery  for 
getting  in  his  hay.  Most  likely  he’ll  want, 
first  of  all,  a  forage  chopper  without  which 
grassland  fanning  is  next  to  imp)ossible. 
Second,  the  barn  should  be  equipped  with 
forced  air  ventilation  through  flues  on 
which  hay  up  to  25'r  moisture  mav  be 
piled;  or  a  Martin  Haymaker  or  John  Bean 
hay  crimper.  The  former  provides  means  of 
dn-'ing  higher  moisture  hay  through  forced 
air  ventilation;  the  latter  slits  or  punctures 
the  hay  in  the  field  and  permits  (juicker 
dr\ing  in  the  field  because  it  opens  up  the 
stalks  as  well  as  the  leaves  to  more  air.” 

Pointing  to  his  two  silos  the  farmer  said, 
“Without  an  extra  silo  to  permit  use  of 
silage  instead  of  hay  when  the  weather  is 
nasty  all  summer,  and  without  the  best 


extra  cobs  or  hay  gradually  eliminated  over 
a  period  of  two  weeks. 

Once  the  cattle  are  on  full  feed  they 
should  eat  well  for  at  least  90  days.  During 
this  time  their  appetites  are  good.  After 
about  three  months  the  steer,  like  a  person 
whose  appetite  has  been  over-pampered, 
becomes  whimsical.  Sometimes  he  eats  too 
much,  then  refuses  to  eat  at  all  or  eats  ver\- 
little.  The  longer  this  feeding  period  is  ex¬ 
tended  the  more  difficult  the  problem  be¬ 
comes.  It  is  at  this  time  the  saying,  “The 
eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  the  flock”  has 
the  most  meaning.  To  learn  to  finish  cattle, 
a  beginner  should  start  with  a  ver\-  small 
number  and  practice  with  his  eye  and 
intuition. 

That  there  are  problems  in  grassland 
beef  feeding,  no  one  can  deny.  Here  are 
some  of  the  thoughts  of  a  Michigan  farmer 
who  took  on  the  program;  he  says,  “Feeder 
cattle,  raised  on  grass,  look  like  a  pot  of 
gold  to  people  who  never  tried  it;  and  for 
that  reason  farmers  who  have  been  beaten 
to  the  punch  by  late  corn  plantings.  Bang’s 
or  blackleg,  listen  with  new  hope  to  the 
sweet  song  of  profits  to  be  made  in  feeding 
beef  from  grass.  The  farmer  who  consis¬ 
tently  failed  on  the  last  six  ventures  will 
probably  fail  on  grassland  beef  and  for  the 
same  reasons:  he  will  always  fail  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  problems  or  even  face  them  when 
they  appear.  We’ve  been  through  a  lot  of 
them.  Here  are  some  of  the  answers  we 
had  to  find. 

“If  you  don’t  raise  corn,  and  plan  to  buy 
it  in  July,  the  chances  are  you  will  pay 
more  for  it  than  the  same  corn  bought  the 
previous  September.  Soft  corn  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  kind  to  buy  and  that  means  you  need 
the  means  to  dr\-  it  and  store  it  in  rat-proof 
cribs.  Corn  kept  over  the  winter  suffers 
more  from  rats  than  com  stored  from 
August  through  October  because  in  winter 
the  rats  troop  into  the  barn.  To  earn,-  corn 
over  the  winter  without  a  rat-proof  crib 
means  losing  15'^  of  it.  Mechanical  pick¬ 
ers  make  it  necessary-  to  pick  com  that  is 
soft  and  this  provides  the  great  opportunity 
for  the  grassland  beef  farmer.  By  shrewd 


financially  so  that  the  loss  of  all  the  feed 
used  would  not  hurt  them.  To  purchase 
such  cattle  and  not  attempt  to  feed  them  to 
finish  in  the  sai7ie  grade  would  be  foolish. 

The  same  risk  is  tme  of  the  lower  grades 
of  cattle  if  their  finish  to  a  prime  or  choice 
condition  is  attempted. 

To  make  the  risk  of  finishing  prime  cat¬ 
tle  worse,  the  favorite  place  for  a  feed  lot  is 
on  a  hillside  adjoining  a  stream.  This 
( auses  the  loss  of  all  the  liquid  manure  and 
most  of  the  solid  manure.  What  is  not  lost 
is  generally  put  on  the  fields  close  to  the 
barn.  The  outlying  fields  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  fami  are  depleted  of  their  fertility  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  if  the  corn  and 
hay  were  sold. 

.Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this 
kind  of  beef  making  is  that  a  comparatively 
few  head  ( 20  animals  frequently  will  con¬ 
sume  3000  bushels)  will  eat  all  the  corn  the 
farm  can  produce.  I'his  does  not  compare 
favorably  in  manure  production  with  the 
50  to  100  head  which  could  be  handled  on 
the  same  farm  where  super  grass  predomi¬ 
nates  and  is  used. 

.Another  count  against  the  highly  finished 
cattle  is  the  fact  that  when  they  are  “fin¬ 
ished”  they  must  go  to  ntarket  at  once,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  condition  of  the  market.  If 
they  are  held  even  a  few  days  they  go  stale. 
.An  example  of  this  is  the  experience  of 
Frank  Demaree  of  Indiana.  Several  years 
ago,  the  very  day  he  was  ready  to  send  his 
highly  finished  cattle  to  market,  the  market 
broke  so  badly  he  lost  five  thousand  dollars. 

.Anyone  who  keeps  an  eye  on  his  cattle 
can  do  a  good  job  of  corn-feeding  cattle  for 
6f)  to  90  days,  especially  if  they  are  started 
on  grass.  They  should  be  started  with  a 
pound  or  so  of  corn  a  day  and  the  amount 
gradually  increased  daily  for  about  two 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  should  be  eating 
all  they  want.  If  fed  in  open  bunks,  be  sure 
that  all  the  corn  fed  the  previous  day  has 
been  cleaned  up  by  the  next  day.  If  it  is 
not.  t  ut  back  by  twice  as  much  feed  as  was 
left  over.  If  a  self-feeder  is  used,  the  grain 
should  be  mixed  with  crushed  cobs  or 
chopped  hay,  half  and  half  at  first,  and  the 
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A  CALF  from  the  spring  crop  just  in  off  the  range  produces  this  bit  of  mixed  action  in  the 
corral  os  he  is  being  branded  and  readied  for  eventual  sale  to  some  Midwest  farmer. 

◄ 

FEEDER  CATTLE  are  roughed  through  a  winter  on  an  Indiana  farm.  They  look  rough  in  the 
spring  but  a  few  weeks  on  good  grass  and  they  get  sleek  and  fat  and  put  on  weight. 


BUSHELS  OF  CORN  (Oil  EQUIVALENT) 
FOR  EACH  lOO-POUND  GAIN 


Kind 

Initial 

weight 

lbs. 

First 

100 

lbs. 

Second 

100 

lbs. 

Third 

100 

lbs. 

Fourth 

100 

lbs. 

Fifth 

100 

lbs. 

Sixth 

100 

lbs. 

Seventh 

100 

lbs. 

Calf . 

.  400* 

9.0 

9.6 

10.9 

12.5 

14.6 

17.5** 

22.0 

Yearling . 

.  640* 

10.4 

12.1 

14.3 

17.5§ 

22.4 

2-year-old . 

.  835* 

10.6 

13.0 

16.7t 

23.3 

^Common  to  medium  slaughter  grade. 

**Choice  slaughter  grade. 

§Choice  slaughter  grade  reached  at  1080  pounds. 
{Choice  slaughter  grade  reached  at  1185  pounds. 


mechanical  means  of  bringing  in  good  hay, 
the  farmer  is  defjendent  on  luck,  and  luck 
is  always  against  the  unprepared. 

“The  general  farmer  who  has  20  head  of 
livestock  and  goes  to  grassland  farming  and 
adds  another  25  head  of  cattle  frequently 
finds  his  water  supply  isn’t  adequate.  It 
isn’t  that  the  water  table  falls;  it’s  just  that 
there  are  more  cattle  helping  themselves  at 
the  table.  With  everything  dejaending  on 
one  livestCK'k  crop,  the  water  supply  cannot 
be  left  to  chance  and  a  p>ond,  as  a  reserve, 
often  will  save  the  herd  from  too  early 
slaughter.  Fifteen  gallons  of  water  a  day  is 
a  safe  amount  to  use  in  figuring  out  how 
much  water  you  wil  need ;  the  trouble  is  the 
danged  steers  get  the  thirstiest  when  the 
water  is  the  lowest.” 

Cost  of  Gains 

The  weight  of  the  animal  purchased 
has  an  imp>ortant  bearing  on  the  profit. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  less  pier  piound  to  put 
on  the  first  400  piounds,  starting  with  a 
400-p)ound  steer,  than  it  does  the  second 
400  piounds.  And  when  steers  are  being 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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^^SonKtnncs  her  ttanoxc  kifclim  walls.  Stretched  away  Into  stately  halls/' 


*  I  'HE  Wimodausian  Club  of  Carlisle, 
Ohio,  which  permits  no  gossip  at  its 
monthly  meetings,  is  without  parallel 
among  rural  women’s  clubs  in  America. 
Its  charter  members,  fifty  years  ago,  set 
out  on  a  conquest  of  culture.  The  third 
geni'ration.  today,  still  pursues  that  elu- 
si\e  goal.  When  the  club  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  golden  anniversaiy,  two  of 
the  original  membt'rs  were  present,  and 
received  orchid  corsages. 

The  human  spirit  soars  ever  upward, 
but  only  the  male  spirit  has  be«‘n  entirely 
free  to  soar.  When  inspiration  hits  a  man 
he  goes  to  war.  writes  a  poem,  or  attends 
a  convention.  Women  have  always  found 


it  difficult  to  soar.  Hedged  in  and  bound 
around  by  <  ustom  and  tradition,  they 
cooked  the  meals  and  had  babies  and 
wanned  the  bed  for  the  wandering  male. 

But  from  time  to  time  women  have  re¬ 
volted,  inching  upward  through  histoiy  to 
a  place  in  the  sun  with  men.  Brave  spirits 
among  them  broke  the  shackles  of  custom 
and  bid  their  sistei's  follow  to  a  new  life. 
.\  rash  of  such  revolts  struck  the  western 
world  about  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
the  hoop  skirt  and  the  bustle  were  stored 
away  in  the  attic  and  the  market  on  staves 
and  side  saddles  bt'gan  to  sag. 

I'he  revolt  hit  the  little  farming  com¬ 
munity  of  Carlisle,  Ohio,  in  the  person  of 


a  frustrated,  firm-jawed  spinster  by  the 
name  of  Dora  Fleming.  Dora,  the  daughter 
of  a  country  dex  tor  and  the  eldest  of  eight 
children,  had  a  great  deal  more  leisure 
than  most  of  the  women  in  her  commun¬ 
ity.  She  dallied  at  the  piano,  sang  in  the 
village  choir,  and  was  a  |jower  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  ,\s  she  looked  around  her 
she  saw  the  narrow,  transcribed  lives  of 
her  neighbors,  and  she  had  a  vision,  a 
vision  that  has  considerably  raised  the 
cultural  life  of  a  community. 

Dora  Fleming  invited  a  group  of  her 
friends  to  her  home  one  afterntx)n.  “We 
must  nourish  the  inner  woman.”  she  said. 
She  preached  a  revolt  against  the  diaper 


TOP  OF  PAGE:  Mrs.  Lola  Van  Derveer,  charter  member,  receives  a  corsage  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Verner  Simmons,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Cross,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Monger,  at  the  golden  anniversary  meeting.  Mrs.  Donald  Ingabrand,  president,  supports  Mrs.  Van  Der¬ 
veer.  LEFT  BELOW:  No  one  knows  how  many  times  "Memories"  have  been  sung  at  the  Club’s  meetings.  Mrs.  Carl  Shupert  sang 
it  at  the  anniversary;  Mrs.  Donald  Ingabrand  accompanied.  RIGHT  BELOW:  Mrs.  Huber  Newcomb  raptly  listens  to  "Memories." 


THE  WIMODAUSIANS 


FOUR  VETERANS  of  many  meetings  listen  to  the  responses  to  roll  coll.  They  are,  left  from  under  the  lamp,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  Mrs.  Sarah  Price, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Eva  Gross.  The  anniversary  meeting  was  held  at  Mrs.  Howard  Monger’s,  who  sent  her  husband  off  for  the  afternoon. 


and  dishpan — at  least  for  a  few  hours  one 
day  each  month. 

She  painted  an  inviting  picture  of  ad¬ 
venture  into  the  realms  of  gold,  those 
realms  into  which  few  of  her  listeners  had 
ever  ventured.  Dora  said  they  all  could 
have  a  life  of  the  spirit,  they  all  could 
attain  the  culture  they  so  much  envied  in 
pampered  ladies  of  the  cities. 

The  VVimodausian  Club  was  born. 

Those  first  years  were  not  easy,  and  the 
Wimodausians  often  found  themselves 
heating  their  wings  against  their  narrow 
kitchen  walls.  They  made  false  starts; 
there  was  intrigue  and  conspiracy;  they 
fell  out  and  made  up;  and,  worst  of  all, 
they  found  their  men  folk  in  a  hostile 
camp.  The  idea  got  around  that  the  wom¬ 
en  were  having  a  barrel  of  fun.  Once  a 
month  husbands  and  fathers  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  knotty  problems:  (1) 
Should  p)eople  enjoy  themselves?  (2)  Are 
wonien  people? 


“What  the  dickens  does  VV’imodausian 
mean?”  one  of  them  asked  his  wife. 

This  oblique  approach  did  not  fool  the 
wife.  She  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  once.  “The  dues  are  twenty-five  cents 
a  year  and  I’ll  use  my  egg  money,”  she 
said.  Daring  words  in  those  days,  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  penalty  was  stiff. 

The  men  brought  up  their  heavy  bat¬ 
teries  and  fired  ridicule  at  the  VVimodau¬ 
sian  Club;  they  found  devious  and  sly 
ways  to  snip>e  at  its  highfalutin  ideals.  But 
they  were  confused,  too,  for  they  had  no 
precedent  on  which  to  base  their  cam¬ 
paign;  never  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
munity  had  women  presented  a  united 
front;  never  had  there  been  a  mass  deliver>' 
of  housewives  from  the  kitchen. 

The  Silent  Treatment 

For  six  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
club  the  women  gave  the  sulking  men  the 
silent  treatment.  But  six  vears  of  success 


in  spite  of  babies,  cooking,  chores  and 
masculine  ridicule  had  given  all  hands  a 
new  confidence.  Then,  as  the  minutes  re¬ 
late,  “Sure  of  ourselves  at  last,  and  un¬ 
daunted  by  any  fear  of  ridicule  from  the 
Lords  of  Creation,  we  held  our  first  open 
meeting  January-  11,  1906,  at  the  Parson¬ 
age  and  invited  our  husbands  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  particular  friends — and  proved 
our  right  of  recognition.  So  royally  did  we 
treat  them  that  they  clamored  for  more.” 

The  men  were  impressed.  Someone  had 
let  the  secret  leak  out  that  VVimodausian 
was  a  short  way  of  saying  “Wives,  Moth¬ 
ers,  Daughters.  Sisters.”  The  men,  with  a 
lingering  trace  of  ridicule,  formed  a  tem¬ 
porary  organization  which  they  christened 
Husfabrosons,  and  threw  the  women  a 
party  in  return.  The  Wimodausians  were 
not  impressed  with  the  take  off  on  their 
programs,  but  they  were  grateful  for  the 
sumptuous  repast.  The  secretary  states 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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THE 

UNDERGROUND 

SILO 


TRE\CH  SILOS . by  Charles  f.  rocers 

PIT  SILOS . BY  FRED  HAWTHORN 


I  'HE  easiest  way  to  make  good  silage  is 
to  use  the  tower  silo,  or  its  latest  ver¬ 
sion  the  sealed,  glass  lined  silo.  Next  in 
line  for  simplicity  of  use  is  the  tower  silo’s 
ancestor,  the  underground  silo,  either  a  pit 
or  a  trench.  Trench  silos  for  either  emer¬ 
gency  or  permanent  use  can  be  dug  ine.x- 
}x*nsively,  and  when  properly  managed 
high  quality  silage  can  be  made  in  them. 

A  trench  silo  has  a  long,  narrow  grave¬ 
like  shape.  It  may  be  covered  or  open., 
paved  and  lined,  or  just  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  Occasionally  a  trench-like  silo  is 
built  of  wood  above  ground,  or  partly 
above  ground. 

The  success  or  failure  in  the  use  of  a 
trench  silo  rests  with  the  user  much  more 
than  with  the  silo.  Getting  good  feed  from 
a  trench  silo  requires  better  management 
and  more  careful  workmanship  than  in 
vertical  silos. 


Advantages  of  Trench  Silos 

One  of  the  big  advantages  of  a  trench 
silo  is  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  it  can 
be  filled,  because  with  field  chopped  crops 
there  is  no  need  for  a  blower  at  the  silo. 
Trucks  or  wagons,  loaded  in  the  field,  haul 
the  crop  to  the  edge  of  the  silo,  where  it 
can  be  unloaded  into  the  trench  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  less. 

A  silage  cutter  at  the  silo  needs  only  a 
short  delivery  pipe.  One  really  big  adv'an- 
tage  of  a  trench  silo  is  that  its  capacity  can 
be  changed  for  larger  crop  yields  or  in¬ 
creases  in  herd  size.  The  trench  silo  at  Sky¬ 
line  Dairy,  south  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
can  be  filled  with  700  to  800  tons  of  sor¬ 
ghum  or  corn,  or  rounded  up  to  hold  1 300 
tons  or  more  when  the  need  arises  or  the 
crops  are  available. 

Another  advantage  of  the  properly  built 
and  managed  trench  silo  is  that  fully 
mechanized  silage  removal  is  easy  and 
rapid.  Manure  loaders,  or  their  sturdier 
earth  moving  cousins,  can  be  used.  In  deep 
narrow  trenches  all  but  the  bottom  few 
feet  of  silage  can  be  moved  down  by  hand 
directly  into  a  wagon  backed  up  to  the  face 
of  the  silage. 

Trench  silos  are  easy  to  cover.  .All  the 
work  is  at  ground  level  and  it  is  this  work¬ 
ing  without  having  to  climb  30  or  40  feet 
that  appeals  to  those  who  like  to  keep  their 
feet  on  the  ground. 

The  low  cost  of  trench  excavation  is  still 
another  virtue,  for  the  cost  is  only  that  of 
digging  a  long  hole  in  the  ground. 

Disadvantages 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  trench  silos 
is  the  amount  of  feed  spoiled  because  of 
improper  filling  and  inadequate  compac¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  the  surface  after  the 
silo  is  filled.  The  top  five  feet  of  silage  in 
any  silo  is  usually  inferior  to  that  below 
because  air  gets  to  it.  In  a  trench  silo  the 
top  five  feet  includes  a  much  larger  pro- 

TRENCH  SILOS  are  easy  to  fill,  inexpensive, 
and  as  big  as  your  crop.  They  may  be  a 
source  of  disappointment  and  trouble  if 
carelessly  filled,  compacted,  or  covered. 
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portion  of  the  total  fill,  and  consequently 
the  need  is  greater  for  protecting  the  top 
of  the  fill  in  a  trench  silo. 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  risk  of 
equipment  miring  down  in  or  around  the 
trench  silo  during  muddy  weather.  South  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  is  a  trench  silo  which  was 
filled  with  peavines.  It  was  built  on  a  slope 
beside  the  road  so  the  unloading  trucks, 
the  compacting  machinery’,  and  later  the 
silage  wagons  hauling  the  feed  away  could 
work  downhill.  This  silo  served  well  last 
winter,  even  when  the  snow  was  deep.  But 
when  the  frost  went  out  of  the  ground,  two 
tractors  couldn’t  haul  the  silage  downhill 
through  the  mud  and  were  ruined  in  the 
effort. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is  to 
make  trench  silos  too  small.  Often  one  gets 
the  impression  that  a  little  trench  silo  is  as 
good  as  any,  that  filling  it  and  feeding 
from  it  is  the  simplest  kind  of  operation, 
which  practically  runs  itself.  This  idea  is 
wrong,  and  leads  to  slipshod  workmanship 
in  filling  and  compacting  and  probably  no 
top  sealing  at  all.  There  is  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  location  of  the  small 
trench  silo.  If  the  trench  silo  is  thought  of 
as  a  makeshift  it  then  becomes  a  makeshift 
and  is  used  accordingly. 

The  smallest  trench  silos  which  have 
been  consistently  useful  have  been  those 
with  about  100  square  feet  of  vertical  face 
of  exposed  silage.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  two  tons  of  silage  per  one  foot  slice 
across  the  silo.  Here  the  feeding  rate 
should  be  about  1200  pounds  a  day  at  the 
suggested  rate  of  four  inches  to  be  removed 
daily.  If  the  silo  were  80  feet  long  there 
would  be  enough  feed  in  it  at  this  rate  to 
last  240  days.  The  overall  dimensions 
would  be  about  lOxlO.xSO  which  is  as  small 
as  any  trench  silo  should  be.  If  the  owner 
of  a  trench  silo  will  put  in  as  much  time 
and  effort  per  100  square  feet  of  top  sur¬ 
face  as  he  should  for  his  tower  silo,  a 
trench  silo  of  any  practical  size  can  be 
profitable.  Generally,  however,  the  best 
trench  silos  are  those  that  have  a  capacity 
of  .500  tons  or  more. 

When  starting  out  to  build  a  trench  silo 
these  points  must  be  considered :  ( 1 )  A 


suitable  location.  (2)  Reasonably  firm  bot¬ 
tom.  (3)  Roof  or  the  necessary  floor 
drains,  or  both.  (4)  Passable  approaches 
at  all  times.  (5)  The  sidewalls.  (6)  The 
necessary  machinery  to  compact  the  crops. 
(7)  Protection  of  the  top  surface.  (8)  The 
extra  work  recjuired  on  the  crop  during 
filling  compared  to  that  in  a  tower  silo. 

1.  Location:  The  location  chosen  for  a 
trench  silo  should  depend  on  convenience 
in  filling  it,  taking  feed  from  it,  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  The  silo  should  be 
close  to  the  feed  barn  or  bunkers.  It  should 
be  built  on  a  slight  slope  for  better  drain¬ 
age  and  the  floor  should  have  the  same 
slope  as  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Deep  clay 
soils  are  the  best  for  trench  silos  because 
the  walls  will  cave  less  than  in  sandy  or 
gravely  soils.  In  sandy  soils  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  walls  vertical. 

2.  The  Bottom:  The  bottom  of  the 
trench  should  have  good  under  drainage. 


silage  through  the  ground. 

3.  Roof :  .A  roof  over  a  permanent  type 
trench  silo  is  an  added  expense  but  justifi¬ 
able,  because  more  good  quality  silage  can 
be  preserved.  The  trench  silo  made  for  one 
or  two  years  use,  and  not  lined  with  con¬ 
crete  need  not  have  a  roof.  If  a  silo  is 
ecjuipped  with  a  concrete  lining  and  floor 
it  should  have  a  roof.  The  large  surface  of 
silage  exposed  to  rain  in  a  trench  silo 
catches  enough  water  to  damage  the  silage, 
esjjecially  after  the  silage  has  settled  so  the 
edges  of  the  fill  are  lower  than  the  lips  of 
the  silo.  These  “gutters”  catch  and  hold 
water  until  it  filters  into  the  .silage.  The 
gradual  crosswise  and  lengthwise  slope  of 
the  surface  of  a  well  filled  trench  silo  al¬ 
lows  the  water  to  drain  off. 

4.  The  Approaches:  A  trench  silo  is  u.se- 
less  when  mud  or  snow  stops  machinery 
from  hauling  silage  to  the  stock.  Long 
roads  to  trench  silos  cost  too  much  unless 


for  the  bottom  foot  or  two  of  silage  in 
poorly  drained  soils  is  often  sp>oiled  by 
seeping  water.  A  gravel  bottom  is  ideal  but 
there  are  mighty  few  locations  where  the 
walls  of  a  trench  silo  can  be  clay  and  the 
bottom  gravel.  Consecjuently,  to  avoid 
soggy  silage  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  drainage  pipes  in  the 
graveled  floor  or  put  down  a  floor  of  con¬ 
crete.  Concrete  is  best,  but  such  construc¬ 
tion  is  expensive.  Drainage  tile  laid  the 
length  of  the  trench  a  foot  below  the  floor 
along  the  edges  will  carry  off  much  of  the 
seepage  that  ordinarily  would  get  into  the 


the  silo  is  large  and  permanent.  The  best 
time  to  consider  the  approaches  is  when 
the  silo  is  being  planned.  Sometimes  they 
can  be  built  to  an  all-weather  road  or  farm 
lane.  Landing  mats  have  been  used  in  the 
bottom  of  some  trench  silos  and  on  the 
approaches. 

5.  Making  It  Permanent:  There  are 
many  advantages  to  a  permanent  trench 
silo  over  a  temporary’  one ;  the  walls  no 
longer  cave  in,  water  doesn’t  usually  seep 
up  through  the  floor,  and  unloading  is 
easier.  The  big  disadvantage  is  that  the 
cost  for  a  permanent  trench  silo  can  often 


THE  OUTLINE  for  a  trench  silo  (left)  con  be  marked  with  lime  to  guide  the  driver  of  the 
tractor  or  bulldozer  in  his  first  cuts.  A  permanent  trench  silo  (top)  is  a  major  construction 
project  and  con  cost  os  much  os  a  tower  silo  of  equal  capacity.  But  fhere  is  less  spoilage 
because  the  walls  do  not  cave  in  and  the  floor  is  dry.  Concrete  walls  need  steel  reinforcement. 


THE  NEWLY  FILLED  TRENCH  (top)  is  covered  with  soil  to  exclude  air,  water,  sun.  The  cover¬ 
ing  con  be  tor  paper  properly  weighted,  or  a  thatch  of  straw,  a  layer  of  paper  bags  and  a 
topping  of  earth.  Box  silos  (center)  are  a  rather  rare  variation  of  the  trench  silo.  Crops  (bot¬ 
tom)  can  be  packed  in  a  trench  silo  with  tractors,  trucks  or  rollers.  A  track  laying  vehicle  is 
one  of  the  best  tools  for  this  job.  The  degree  of  packing  often  determines  the  quality  of  silage. 


be  as  muc)i  or  more  than  a  tower  silo  of 
efiual  capacity. 

To  be  really  jjerinanent  tlic  walls  of  a 
trench  silo,  if  lined  with  concrete,  concrete 
blocks,  or  stone,  should  stand  straijjht  and 
alone.  Concrete  walls  for  a  silo  10  feet 
deep  should  be  six  inches  thick  at  the  top 
and  ha\e  steel  reinforcing  ever^’  two  feet. 

6.  Digging  the  Silo:  The  dimensions  for 
a  trench  silo  vaiy  with  the  amount  of  crops 
to  be  ensiled  and  the  rate  of  feeding.  The 
average  trench  silo  is  about  12  feet  wide, 
riie  average  depth  is  less  than  10  feet,  but 
some  are  1,5  feet  deep.  From  the  deeper 
ones  come  large  proportions  of  good 
silage,  because  there  is  less  spoilage  at  the 
top.  The  walls  of  a  trench  silo  should  be 
\ertical  when  possible.  In  some  loose  soils, 
the  walls  will  automatically  slope  inward 
towaid  the  bottom  of  the  silo  as  a  result 
of  caving  when  the  trench  is  empty. 

'Fhe  first  cost  of  making  temporary  type 
tiench  silos  is  the  cost  of  moving  the  earth. 
This  cost  is  determined  by  whether  the 
farmer  has  the  necessary  equipment  or 
must  hire  a  contractor.  Many  trench  silos 
are  built  with  a  tractor  and  scoop  and  a 
truck.  For  a  silo  that  measures  10x10x80 
feet  this  job  can  be  done  in  about  six  days. 
.■\  bulldozer  could  probably  do  the  same 
job  in  two  days,  at  a  jiossible  cost  to  the 
fanner  of  $300.00. 

I'he  earth  taken  from  the  trench  may  be 
ridged  along  the  sides  of  the  trench  to 


divert  surface  runoff  and  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  th('  silo. 

7.  Filling  the  Silo:  Filling  a  trench  silo 
requires  much  more  care  and  .skill  than  fill¬ 
ing  a  tower  silo  where  the  crop  is  packed 
down  by  its  own  weight.  In  the  shallow 
trench  silo  the  packing  must  be  continuous 
as  the  silo  is  filled.  In  practically  every 
case,  success  with  a  trench  silo  is  the  result 
of  packing  the  crops  down  properly  as  they 
go  into  the  trench.  They  can’t  be  packed 
too  much.  Packing  forces  the  air  out  and 
helps  seal  the  top  fill. 

Clovers  and  peasincs  need  less  packing 
than  do  corn  or  grasses  because  they  are 
heavier  and  their  flat  leaves  help  seal  off 
the  air.  Silage  crops  can  be  packed  in  a 
trench  by  running  a  tractor  back  and  forth 
over  the  fill,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  trucks 
used  to  haul  the  forage.  Track  laying  trac¬ 
tors  with  steel  cleats  are  especially  good 
for  packing,  and  steel  wheeled  tractors 
equipped  with  steel  lugs  do  a  good  job  of 
packing.  The  packing  should  be  done  over 
a  pt'iiod  of  three  or  four  days  because  the 
crop  is  put  into  the  trench  in  relatively  thin 
layers  and  with  rejx’ated  compacting  as  it 
wilts  and  dies  the  pile  can  be  packed 
tighter. 

8.  The  Cover:  The  completely  filled, 
well  tramped  silo  is  ready  for  one  last  step 
to  protect  the  silage  from  spoiling;  the  top 
must  be  sealed.  On  most  trench  silos  this 
need  for  sealing  has  been  ignored.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  lot  of  useless  spoilage,  then  low 


(juality  silage  from  heating  near  the  top, 
then  a  layer  of  good  silage  and  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  possibly  a  layer  of  soggy  silage,  too  wet 
from  seepage  or  surface  water  that  ran 
into  the  trench. 

.\s  the  silo  is  filled  and  continuously 
pressed  down,  the  surface  should  be 
rounded  so  that  it  slopes  gently  toward  the 
sides.  A  layer  of  straw’  raked  lightly  helps 
form  a  thatch  to  shed  water  and  protect 
the  fill  from  direct  sunshine.  On  top  of  the 
straw  spread  a  layer  of  limestone  or  soil 
deep  enough  to  help  .shut  out  the  air.  The 
weight  also  compacts  the  top  layers  of  sil¬ 
age.  The  extra  precaution  of  placing  a 
layer  of  paper  between  the  straw  and  the 
earth  overburden  also  pays  off  in  good  si¬ 
lage.  Well  lapped  fertilizer  bags  will  serve 
this  purpose.  Asphalted  paper  is  excellent. 

A  simpler  cover  can  be  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  tough  waterproof  paper  over  the  top 
of  the  fill  and  holding  it  in  place  by  woven 
wire,  or  with  coarse  limestone  spread  over 
the  overlappings. 

Not  only  must  one  fill  and  protect  his 
trench  silo  prof)erly,  but  he  must  alsf) 
empty  it  with  care  if  he  is  to  prevent  s|X)il- 
age.  He  should  plan  the  size  of  his  silo  to 
fit  the  rate  of  use  so  that  he  can  remove  at 


FRED  HAWTHORN'S  pit  silo  is  40  feet  deep,  14  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  under  roof  and  the 
winch  used  for  filling  and  unloading  the  silage  also  transports  it  to  the  feed  bunkers  beside 
the  silo  where  his  steers  feed.  Cost  of  digging,  lining  and  equipping  this  silo  was  $900. 


THE  BEST  TRENCH  SILOS  hold  500  tons  or  more.  This  silo,  which  holds  about  500  tons,  con  be  filled  in  five  or  six  v*. 
days.  With  field  chopper  the  job  would  require  only  three  or  four  days.  Silage  is  packed  to  exclude  air  as  it  goes  in. 


least  a  four-iiuh  slice  from  the  ex|x)sed 
end  of  the  fill  every  day. 

There  is  every  reason  why  a  trench  silo, 
properly  made  and  filled  should  please  its 
owner,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  empha¬ 
size  too  strongly  that  trench  silos  require 
care  and  skillful  workmanship  from  the 
first  scoop  of  soil  when  they  are  dug.  to  the 
last  scorip  of  silage  when  they  are  emptied. 

— Charles  F.  Rogers 

The  Pit  Silo 

There  is  a  vast  dilTeience  between 
trench  and  pit  silos.  'I'he  pit  silo  is  much 
deeper  than  the  trench  and  has  a  round 
cross-sei  tion.  It  is  like  a  tower  silo  sunk 
in  the  ground. 

In  1947  we  filled  the  old  trench  silo  on 
our  Iowa  farm  and  built  our  present  pit 
silo,  14  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  deep. 
After  four  years  e.\|)crience,  we  would  not 
trade  our  hole  in  the  ground  for  any  other 
type  of  silo. 

Before  building  oui's,  we  inteniewed  a 
number  of  pit  silo  owners  and  found  the 
main  trouble  was  in  getting  the  silage  out 
of  the  deep  pits.  'The  home-made  hoists 


farmers  were  using  were  unndiable  and 
dangerous.  It  seemed  that  the  only  thing 
needed  to  make  pit  silos  a  real  suci  ess  was 
.suitable  equipment  for  this  hoisting  job. 
We  found  the  perfei  t  answer  in  a  device 
long  used  in  industr\-,  namely  the  electric 
chain  hoist.  Preci.sion  built  with  internally 
lubricated  steel  cut  gears,  anti-friction 
bearings,  automatic  brakes  and  stops,  they 
have  everything  needed  for  long,  depend¬ 
able  and  trouble  free  seiA’ice.  4'his  hoist 
proved  equally  useful  in  the  excavation 
work  as  well  as  unloading  silage  in  the 
filling  operation;  in  short  it  is  the  key  to 
the  sui’cess  of  our  entire  silo  project. 

Our  first  operation  in  building  the  silo 
was  to  .set  up  the  track  and  hoist.  I'he  five 
inch  1  beam  track  was  bolted  to  cross  sup- 
jxirts  made  of  five  inch  channel  irons, 
these  being  braced  to  oak  jxiles  by  one 
and  a  half  inch  angle  irons.  track  sup- 
|K)rt  ever\'  16  feet  is  adequate.  Our  hoist 
is  a  half  ton  size  with  a  lifting  speed  of  24 
feet  per  minute  and  powered  with  a 
three-(|uarter  h.p.  electric  motor.  I'he 
hoist  is  carried  on  a  ball  bearing  trolley 
and  is  et|uip|)»‘d  with  suffi*  ient  electric 


cord  to  reach  the  length  of  trai  k. 

In  the  digging  operation  we  made  a 
simple  bank  shaving  device  to  help  keep 
the  walls  vertical,  smooth  and  to  a  tme 
circle.  It  consisted  of  a  hoe  blade  fastened 
to  a  horizontal  ann  pivoted  on  a  six  foot 
length  of  pipe  driven  at  the  silo  center. 

The  top  or  curb  of  our  silo  is  made  of 
five  by  eight  by  twelve  inch  building  tile, 
plastered  inside  and  out  and  with  quarter 
inch  reinforcing  rods  between  mortar 
joints  above  the  ground  line.  This  curb 
section  extends  three  feet  above  ground  to 
five  feet  below  and  rests  on  a  concrete 
footing  six  inches  thick  and  a  foot  wide. 
Below  this  footing,  the  dirt  walls  are  plas¬ 
tered  with  concrete  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  We  used  poultiy  netting 
pinned  to  the  bank  for  reinforcing.  Not  a 
single  crack  has  developed  in  these  walls. 

The  curb  section  was  e.xcavated  large 
enough  to  allow  room  for  the  tile.  Below 
this  point,  the  bank  shaver  was  adjusted 
to  the  radius  of  the  finished  silo  plus  the 
thickness  of  the  concrete  lining.  \Ve  elim¬ 
inated  the  need  for  scaffolding  by  digging 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Fanner  owned  and  operated  credit  associations  supply  the  money  that  makes  the  mare  go. 


June  16,  1933,  the  newspapers  car- 
lied  banner  headlines  announcing 
the  signing  of  the  NRA;  the  Blue  Eagle 
was  about  to  take  off  on  its  spectacular 
flight.  Few  papers  mentioned  that  Congress 
had  passed  the  Farm  Credit  Act  at  1:10 
that  afternoon.  Though  it  was  virtually 
ignored  by  the  press,  the  Production  Credit 
System  that  was  included  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  was  an  implement  that  has 
been  as  revolutionary-  in  the  credit  field  as 
was  the  tractor  in  the  field  of  farm  mech¬ 
anization.  The  spectacular  flight  of  the 
blue  eagle  continued  to  hold  public  interest 
until  the  Supreme  Court  plucked  its  tail 
feathers  and  grounded  it,  while  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  went  about  its  un¬ 
publicized  business  of  thawing  out  the 
frozen  credit  of  the  fanners. 

Farm  credit,  which  until  then  had  been 
about  as  flexible  as  a  concrete  fence  post, 
began  to  loosen  up.  Farmers,  who  had  not 
seen  much  if  any  of  the  easy  money  of  the 
late  1920’s,  found  that  they  could  secure 
loans  for  legitimate  pur}X)ses. 

“.\  year  or  two  after  our  .\sso<'iation 
had  been  organized.”  one  long  time  di¬ 
rector  of  a  Production  Credit  Association 
said  recently,  “a  couple  of  fellows  here  had 
a  chance  to  buy  a  bunch  of  feeders  at  six 
cents  a  pound.  They  needed  around 
$15,000  to  swing  the  deal  and  came  to  us 
for  it.  At  that  time  the  Corporation,  our 
supervisory  organization,  was  pretty  strict 
with  us.  They  were  worried  about  the 
boys  getting  caught  short  on  feed.  They 
finally  agreed  to  let  us  make  the  loan  if 
we’d  get  the  borrowers  to  ask  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4,000  for  feed. 

“.After  they’d  bought  their  first  bunch 
they  had  a  chance  to  get  some  more  at 
four  cents  a  pound.  They  made  a  second 
loan  and  bought  them.  They  finally  sold 
all  their  cattle  at  nine  cents  for  a  very 
nice  profit. 

“The  prices  amaze  us  today,  but  at  that 


time  it  was  the  fact  that  farmers  could  get 
credit  that  seemed  unusual.  I’d  just  like  to 
have  seen  anybody  try-  to  get  such  an  out¬ 
right  cattle  and  feed  loan  a  couple  of  years 
earlier.” 

Although  the  industrial  economy  had 
suffered  a  sharp  post-war  recession  in  the 
early  20’s,  recovery  had  been  quick  and 
within  a  few  years  had  developed  to  boom 
proportions  accompanied  by  a  frenzy  of 
speculation.  With  agriculture,  though,  the 
recession  became  an  unbudging  depression. 
During  and  immediately  following  the 
war,  farmers  had  expanded  production 
and  had  increased  their  holdings  of  land 
and  equipment,  at  prices  based  on  the 
idea  that  $2  wheat  and  $1.25  corn  were 
here  to  stay. 

Then,  as  farmers  increased  their  mort¬ 
gage  debt  from  $3.3  billion  in  1910  to  $8 
billion  in  1920  and  $9  billion  in  1925, 
they  watched  their  markets  fade  and  saw 
commodity  prices  shrink  like  the  hired 
man’s  pants  in  a  thunderstorm.  Only  this 
financial  shrinkage  was  much  more  dis¬ 
astrous.  Actual  declared  bankruptcies  that 
went  through  the  courts  increased  ten  fold 
between  1920  and  1925. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  was  just  about  as 
hard  on  the  lenders  as  it  was  on  the  bor¬ 
rowers.  With  the  increase  in  farmer  bank¬ 
ruptcies  came  a  corresponding  rash  of 
country  bank  failures.  Those  institutions 
that  continued  to  open  their  doors  strug¬ 
gled  along  with  a  heavy  load  of  frozen 
assets.  In  desperation  they  concluded  that 
the  only  safe  course  for  them  lay  in  short 
term  loans  of  high  liquidity. 

This,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  the 
end  of  farm  credit,  for  60  to  90  day  loans 
are  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  banking  system  was  still  essentially 
sound  and  well  established.  Outside  of 
safeguards  relative  to  reserves  and  the 
introduction  of  the  device  of  deposit  in¬ 
surance.  all  it  needed  was  a  little  priming 


and  greasing  of  its  money  pump. 

Farm  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
fundamentally  unsound.  Though  its  unique 
conditions  and  requirements  were  well 
known,  apparently  it  had  been  assumed 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it  and 
that  its  needs  were  being  served  as  well  as 
p>ossible  through  the  banks.  Disaster  has  a 
way  of  demanding  attention,  though,  and 
of  getting  results. 

In  the  flood  of  emergency  relief  bills 
and  stop  gap  legislation  pouring  through 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  ’33,  sound 
plans  were  presented  for  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  farm  credit  problem.  It 
wasn’t  one  of  those  spur  of  the  moment, 
do-anything-but-do-something  expedients. 
It  was  a  plan  that  had  been  conceived 
and  nurtured  for  years  by  men  who  knew 
cver>-  kink  of  the  problem  as  well  as  they 
knew  the  contents  of  their  own  wallets. 

They  saw  it  this  way.  On  the  national 
level,  agriculture  needed  more  direct 
access  to  the  big  money  markets  to  enable 
it  to  acquire  the  vast  sums  it  needs  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Locally,  the 
servicing  of  loans  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  know  farming  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  local  conditions.  These, 
of  course,  are  the  farmers  themselves;  but 
being  farmers  with  no  particular  training 
or  experience  in  finance,  they  needed  the 
assistance  and  supervision  of  technicians. 

To  bring  about  this  unique  combination 
of  grass  roots  control  with  nationwide 
financial  connections,  Congress  projxjsed 
to  expand  the  activities  of  one  of  the 
aln-ady  existing  governmental  agencies, 
the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 
This  was  done  to  give  the  farmers  entree 
to  the  money  markets,  while  on  the  local 
level  the  farmers  were  to  set  up  their  own 
lending  associations  under  the  supervision 
of  12  regional  Production  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tions  with  headquarters  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Co- 
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CATTLE  AND  FEED  are  purchased  on  credit. 


lumbia,  South  Carolina;  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Wichita.  Kansas;  Houston, 
Te.xas;  Berkeley,  California;  and  Spokane, 
Washington.  I'he  local  lending  associations 
set  up  by  the  farmers  became  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Credit  Associations. 

The  Set-up 

.\11  of  this  was  financed  by  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $120  million  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  stcM-k  in 
the  Production  Credit  System.  Then  the 
Production  Credit  System  was  established 
as  one  of  the  four  agencies  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  (the  other  three 
being  The  Federal  Land  Bank  System, 
Banks  for  Ccx)peratives  and  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks). 

From  top  to  bottom,  the  organiza¬ 
tional  set-up  of  the  new  credit  system 
was  as  follows:  at  the  top,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  the  Production  Credit  Division 
with  over-all  supervision;  under  it  were 
twelve  Production  Credit  Corporations 
each  superv’ising  a  district:  on  the  ground 
level  were  the  Production  Credit  Assen  ia- 
tions  organized  by  the  borrowing  farmers 
themselves. 

Financially  the  loans  work  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top  starting  with  the  farmer  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  association  borrowing  from  the 
.Association.  The  loans  are  secured  mainly 
by  chattel  mortgages  given  on  notes  of 
one  year  duration.  These  notes  are 
eligible  for  discount  with  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks.  The  Banks 
use  these  notes  as  partial  backing  for 
their  debentures  (short  term  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money)  which  are 
sold  to  the  investing  public.  By  the  sale 
of  these  debentures,  which  are  a  solid, 
much  sought  after  investment,  the  farmer 
is  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 


A  MACHINE  HUNGRY  farmer  is  satisfied. 


CROPS  are  financed  from  seed  to  market. 


OYSTER  BEDS  are  prepared  for  the  crop. 


HOUSE  FURNISHINGS  are  bought  on  credit. 


LABOR  can  be  paid  with  borrowed  money. 
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LIVING  COSTS  are  one  of  the  expenses  of  producing  a  crop  for  which  loons  ore  given.  All  loans  must  be  approved  by  at  least 
three  officers  of  the  association.  These  men  are  farmers  themselves  who  know  the  needs  and  understand  the  risks  of  farming. 


money  markets  of  the  world. 

The  extension  departments  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  agricultural  colleges  sparked  the 
organization  of  the  associations  through 
the  county  agents.  But  since  the  whole 
idea  of  the  system  was  based  upon  co¬ 
operation,  it  involved  much  more  than 
passive  acceptance  of  a  governmental 
handout.  It  required  the  initiative  and 
active  participation  of  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  to  get  it  going  and  to  make  it  work. 
Further  than  that,  it  required  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  $5  in  cash  in  Class  B  stock  by 
each  organizing  director. 

“And  don’t  think  it  was  easy  to  find 
a  man  who  had  both  the  necessary  $5  and 
also  the  willingness  to  part  with  it.”  recalls 
one  veteran  director  who  has  been  with 
Production  Credit  since  its  inception. 

“I  remember  that  meeting  we  had  in 
February'  ’34,  when  the  county  agents  of 
eight  of  the  counties  around  here  called 
a  couple  dozen  of  us  farmers  together  at 
Centerville. 

“  ‘We’ve  a  chance  to  set  up  a  credit 
association  for  all  the  farmers  in  these 
counties.’  they  said,  ‘that  will  be  able 
to  loan  all  the  money  you  need  to  get 
back  into  production  if  some  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  will  just  put  up  $5  apiece  to  buy 
some  stock  to  get  the  thing  going.’ 

“Well,  after  hearing  what  the  idea  was 
all  about  and  arming  about  where  the 
office  should  be,  we  got  around  to  the 
really  touchy  subject  of  that  $5  stock  pur¬ 
chase.  But,  we  finally  got  $35  of  B  stock 
subscribed,  got  our  charter  and  some 
capital  from  the  Corporation  and  we 
were  in  business. 

“Still,  that  was  only  the  beginning.  We 
had  to  go  to  the  farmers  with  the  idea 
and  sign  them  up.  W’e  knew  pretty  well 
who  would  be  interested  and  could  do 
a  good  job,  so  it  was  a  matter  of  getting 
them  in  the  association.  I  wTote  up  and 
approved  applications  for  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  loans  in  bamlots  and 
fields  and  along  roadsides.  We  gave  farm¬ 
ers  credit  to  pay  taxes,  refinance  their  over¬ 


due  loans,  make  payments  on  mortgages, 
buy  feed,  or  seed,  or  fertilizer,  or  stock, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases,  just  to  pay 
store  bills  and  living  expenses  until  a 
crop  could  be  sold. 

“Those  loans  were  repaid,  too.  VV'e 
had  no  idea  of  being  a  relief  agency,  so 
each  loan  was  made  with  the  intention 
that  it  had  to  be  repaid.  Even  at  that 
time  we  held  to  the  principle  that  has 
always  been  our  guide,  that  it’s  the  cruel- 
est  thing  you  can  do  to  a  man  to  saddle 
him  with  a  debt  he  has  no  chance  to  pay 
off.  So  we  just  didn’t  make  any  impos¬ 
sible  loans. 

“Today  our  association  has  over  1,000 
members  and  we’ll  have  loans  outstand¬ 
ing  up  to  around  $850,000  to  $900,000 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  It’s 
capitalized  at  $140,000  of  which  only 
$50,000  of  the  original  loan  of  $150,000  is 
still  government  money.” 

A  Loan  Is  Made 

A  loan  secured  by  Stan  Natzek  early 
this  year  illustrates  the  working  of  an 
Association.  Natzek  operates  a  200  acre 
hill  farm  in  northern  Kentucky.  Tobacco 
and  beef  cattle  are  his  cash  crops,  mean¬ 
ing  that  receipt  of  his  entire  annual  in¬ 
come  is  concentrated  in  the  months  of  late 
fall  and  early  winter. 

One  day  early  in  January’,  Natzek  started 
laying  his  plans  for  the  coming  year.  He 
had  been  told  he  was  going  to  get  a  slight 
increase  in  his  tobacco  base,  which  was 
all  to  the  good,  but  he  had  a*  lot  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadow  and  needed  about  a 
dozen  more  steers  to  graze  till  fall.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  was  badly  in  need  of  a  trac¬ 
tor.  All  told,  he  figured  around  $4,500 
would  be  about  right  to  buy  the  cattle 
and  equipment,  and  take  care  of  ordinary’ 
operating  expenses  such  as  seed,  fertilizer, 
labor,  fencing  and  so  on. 

He’d  had  a  good  year  in  1950  and  had 
a  pretty  good  balance  at  the  bank,  but 
drawing  out  that  $4,500  wouldn’t  leave 
him  very  much  to  go  on  till  fall.  So  he 


decided  to  borrow  the  money. 

Gilbert  Houston,  his  local  banker,  ex¬ 
plained  that  as  a  general  rule  his  bank 
didn’t  care  to  make  such  loans,  the  bank 
examiners  looked  unfavorably  upon  chat¬ 
tel  mortgages,  six  months  was  their  ma.xi- 
mum  term,  and  they  didn’t  have  per¬ 
sonnel  to  service  the  loans  properly.  Why 
didn’t  Natzek  try  the  PC.\? 

Natzek  decided  he  would.  .After  all,  he 
knew  Russell  Lawrence,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  PC.A 
at  Williamstown.  and  several  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  so  he  made  a  trip  to  Williamstown  to 
discuss  the  matter. 

He  found  ruddy-faced,  farm-wise 
Lawrence  in  the  Association  office  above 
the  Dime  Store  and  outlined  his  problems. 

“Let’s  fill  out  an  application,”  Law¬ 
rence  suggested.  “That  will  start  the  ball 
rolling.” 

The  application  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  ordinary  financial  statement, 
together  with  a  statement  as  to  how 
much  Natzek  wanted  to  borrow  and  an 
analysis  of  his  farming  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  how’  the  advance  would  be  repaid. 

“Next  step,”  said  Lawrence  after  the 
application  had  been  completed  and 
signed,  “is  to  submit  this  information  to 
our  loan  committee;  that’s  two  of  our 
directors  and  myself.  We’ll  have  to  come 
out  to  your  farm  or  send  the  field  man 
out  to  take  a  look  at  your  stock,  since 
we’ll  want  a  chattel  mortgage  on  them  to 
secure  your  note,  if  the  loan  goes 
through.” 

“What  do  you  think  my  chances  of  a 
loan  are?”  Natzek  asked. 

“I’ll  answer  that  by  telling  you  how 
we  handle  any  loan,”  Lawrence  said. 

“First  of  all  we  break  a  loan  down 
into  one  or  more  of  these  three  classifica¬ 
tions  as  to  its  purpose:  necessities,  needs, 
and  wants.  Here’s  what  that  means. 

“As  a  cattle  raiser  with  a  lot  of  hill 
pasture  you  need  cattle  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  You  also  need  funds  for  your  taxes, 
mortgage  payments  and  general  operat- 
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ing  cxpt'iisos.  I'hose  are  necessities.  And, 
incidentally,  how  are  you  set  to  carr\’  on 
during  the  year?” 

“Might  ne<*d  a  little  help  when  it 
i'oines  time  to  house  and  strip  tobocco,” 
admitted  Natzek.  “but  up  till  then  I  think 
I’m  pretty  well  fixed.” 

“Well,  possibly  we’d  better  set  up 
another  $200  in  the  loan  for  labor.  If 
you  need  it  you  can  draw  on  it;  if  not  you 
won’t  have  to  touch  it  and  at  any  rate, 
you’ll  pay  interest  only  for  the  actual 
time  you  use  it. 

“Now  to  get  back  to  that  loan  analysis. 
If  we  find  that  all  your  neccessities  are 
taken  care  of,  we  pass  on  to  the  matter 
of  needs.  'I'hese  are  items  that  are  highly 
important,  but  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  success  of  your  operation.  For 
instance,  your  hankering  for  a  new  trac¬ 
tor  might  bt*  put  in  this  categoiA’.  Maybe 
your  old  tractor  could  be  made  to  do  for 
another  year,  or  maybe  you  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  along  with  another  team. 


You’d  still  be  able  to  farm,  perhaps  not 
as  efficiently,  but  it  might  be  better  to 
struggle  along  that  way  for  another  year 
or  so  than  to  place  yourself  under  too 
heavy  a  debt  burden  at  this  time. 

“Finally  there’s  that  matter  of  wants. 
There  are  things  that  you  and  I  and  all 
of  us  think  we  want,  but  can  very  well  get 
along  without.  Something  like  electricity 
in  the  barn,  a  water  system  in  the  house, 
a  paint  job  for  the  buildings.  If  you  are 
well  fixed  for  your  needs  and  necessities 
we  talk  about  these  wants.  We  make  loans 
on  wants  all  the  time,  but  only  when 
necessities  and  needs  arc  taken  care  of 
first.” 

“Looks  like,  since  I’m  in  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  needs  class.  I’ll  get  my  loan,” 
concluded  Natzek. 

“Very’  likely  you’ll  get  your  loan,  but 
not  just  because  you  need  it,”  cautioned 
Lawrence.  “.After  all.  one  may  be  in  an 
exceptionally  needy  position  and  be  a 
very  poor  credit  risk.  So  the  loan  commit¬ 


tee  will  apply  five  tests  in  evaluating  your 
loan. 

“First,  and  most  important  of  all,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  man  himself,  his 
character,  his  thriftiness  and  farming  abil¬ 
ity,  his  physical  and  mental  capacity.  After 
all,  we’re  looking  to  the  man  to  pay  the 
loan  and  we  want  to  be  sure  he  has  what  it 
takes. 

“Next,  we’re  interested  in  knowing  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  farm.  If  a  man 
wants  to  borrow  money  for  a  tractor,  we’d 
like  to  see  him  buy  one  of  a  size  to  fit  the 
farm;  if  he  wants  us  to  help  him  finance  a 
cattle  enterprise,  we  certainly  want  to  be 
sure  he  has  enough  land,  sufficient  fencing 
and  buildings  to  handle  the  project,  and 
so  on. 

“I'hird  is  the  purpose  of  the  loan.  \Ve’ve 
already  discussed  how  we  classify  loans  as 
to  necessities,  needs  and  wants.  I  might 
add  that  in  general  we  make  loans  for  any 
purp)ose  for  which  the  fanner  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  may  need  the  money.  7'his  might  in- 


WHEN  LAMBS  ARE  SOLD,  the  sheepman  pays  off  the  loan  that  has  helped  him  run  his  flock  through  the  year.  Not  only  is  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  money  used  for  stock  and  feed,  but  a  group  of  Utah  sheepmen  used  credit  to  import  Basque  shepherds  from  Spain. 


fludc  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  stock  or 
c()uipinent,  fertilizer,  fencing,  feed.  seed, 
wages  for  hired  labor,  painting  the  build¬ 
ings.  remodeling  the  home,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  a  new  stove  or  washing  machine,  col¬ 
lege  tuition  for  one  of  the  children. 

“The  fourth  consideration  is  your  finan¬ 
cial  position.  Your  application,  as  you 
noticed,  was  in  large  part  a  financial  state¬ 
ment.  Our  primaiA-  responsibility  is  to  see 
that  farmers  who  need  credit  get  it.  Hut 
we  couldn’t  go  around  making  loans  indis¬ 
criminately  to  individuals  with  no  finan¬ 
cial  standing;  if  we  did  we’d  soon  find 
ourselves  out  of  business.  Even  so.  if  an 
individual  with  few  assets  and  no  credit 
standing  comes  to  us  for  a  loan  we  can 
sometimes  work  something  out  for  him  if 
he  can  get  a  property  owner  to  go  on  his 
note  with  him. 

“The  fifth  point  is  the  matter  of  collat¬ 
eral.  If  your  application  is  approved,  the 
.Association  will  take  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  your  stock  and  tractor  as  security  for 
the  loan.  Some  of  our  loans  are  unsecured, 
but  the  majority  are  secured  by  a  first  lien 
on  crops,  livestock  or  equipment  and,  of 
course,  as  the  risk  increases  \ve  like  to  see 
a  proportionate  increase  1n  the  amount  of 
security.” 

Before  the  week  was  out  Natzek  had  a 
visit  from  the  Association’s  field  man  who 
inspected  the  stock  he  had  on  the  place, 
then  informed  him  that  die  loan  had  been 
approved.  Natzek  and  his  wife  signed  a 
note  for  the  full  amount  for  one  year  and 
the  fieldman  left  a  number  of  drafts  that 
Natzek  could  draw  against  the  .Association 
to  pay  for  his  purchases  of  the  cattle  and 
tractor.  By  the  use  of  these  drafts  he  would 
have  no  interest  accruing  until  sue  h  time 
as  he  actually  began  to  use  the  money. 

It  was  contemplated  that  he  would  re¬ 
pay  a  large  part  of  the  loan  on  or  before 
maturity  from  the  sale  of  his  cattle  and 
tobacco  and  that  part'  of  the  loan  would 
be  renewed  in  order  to  buy  the  tractor,  this 
being  a  major  piece  of  equipment  that 
should  properly  be  financed  over  a  longer 
period.  In  the  meantime  Stan  Natzek 
would  be  utilizing  his  land  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  and  doing  a  much  better  produc¬ 
tion  job  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  no  credit  been  available. 

Money  for  Oysters 

Natzek’s  case  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
loans  that  can  be  found  in  the  files  of  any 
Production  Credit  Association.  But  it  and 
similar  cases  of  financing  cattle,  equipment 
and  operating  exp)enses  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haust  the  almost  infinite  range  of  projects 
for  which  the  system  extends  credit. 

Throughout  the  country-  the  Associa¬ 
tions  lend  money  for  ever\-  major  agricul¬ 
tural  activity  and  for  every  imaginable 
sideline  from  the  raising  of  albino  rabbits 
to  greenhouse  zinnias.  On  the  east  coast 
loans  have  been  made  for  the  raising  of 
mink  and  the  cultivation  of  oysters.  The 
Kentucky  district  has  financed  everything 
from  mint  and  mules,  sugar  beets  to  cab¬ 
bages  and  bees.  In  California  W.  F.  Mixon. 


President  of  the  Production  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Berkeley  tells  of  loans  for  the 
raising  of  passion  fruit,  figs,  olives,  avo¬ 
cados.  and  dates,  and  of  one  farmer  who 
has  been  borrowing  funds  to  bring  his 
relations  to  this  country  from  Portugal. 
Utah  sheep  ranchers  have  borrowed  for 
the  transportation  of  Basque  sheep  herders 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rockies. 

The  minimum  loan  made  by  any  PCA 
can  be  as  little  as  $50.  The  maximum  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  One  big  cattle  feeder 
in  the  Midwest  borrows  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $400,000  annually  from  his  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  local  .Association  holds  the 
notes  of  a  Cuban  sugar  corporation  for 
$5,000,000. 

Whether  the  loan  is  a  small  one  or  a 
whopper,  it  is  made  and  the  loan  serviced 
and  the  debt  finally  collected  by  the  basic 
working  unit — the  local  .Assor  iation.  Each 
of  these  .Associations  is  chartered  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  .Administra¬ 
tion  and  is  c  apitalized  on  the  basis  of  two 
classes  of  stock.  Class  .A  stock  is  non-voting. 
It  is  held  by  the  Government  through  the 
Production  Credit  Corporations  as  well  as 
by  farmers  and  other  investors.  The  class 
B  voting  stock  is  the  issue  acquired  by 
members  (Production  Credit  Association 
clients  are  always  referred  to  as  “mem¬ 
bers.”  not  borrowers)  in  connection  with 
their  loans.  Each  member  must  subscribe 
to  one  share  of  Class  B  stock  for  each  $100 
or  fraction  thereof  that  he  borrows  from 
the  .Association.  In  order  to  borrow  $5,0(X) 
a  member  would  have  to  own  or  buy 
$250.00  worth  of  stock.  .A  member  has  only 
one  vote  no  matter  how  much  stock  he 
owns. 

Both  A  and  B  stock  share  proportion¬ 
ately  in  any  dividends  that  may  be  issued. 


BLASTING  A  DITCH  is  a  new  farm  practice 
financed  through  a  modern  credit  system. 


but  the  Class  A  stock  is  preferred  as  to 
assets  in  case  of  liquidation.  Also,  any 
losses  in  excess  of  reserves  are  chargeable 
against  the  Class  B  stock  before  the  A 
stock  is  impaired. 

After  a  loan  is  repaid,  a  member  may 
retain  his  B  stock  to  be  used  for  future 
borrowing,  but  if  he  is  inactive  in  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  for  two  years  he  must  exchange  his 
B  stock  for  A  stock. 

Each  Association  elects  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  its  annual  meeting.  These  five,  or 
in  some  instances,  seven  director's  select 
the  officers  and  hire  the  employees — usu¬ 
ally  a  secretary-treasurer,  a  stenographer 
and  possibly  one  or  more  field  men. 

Final  action  on  loan  applications  is 
taken  by  the  loan  committee  which  is  made 
up  of  two  of  the  directors  and  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Loans  to  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  and  loans  above  a  certain  size,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  approval. 

The  intention  has  always  been  that 
eventually  all  of  the  Associations  should 
be  entirely  farmer  owned,  just  as  they  are 
farmer  managed.  As  of  March  1951,  178 
f.35  per  cent)  of  the  500  Associations 
throughout  the  countr>'  had  attained  the 
status  of  complete  fanner  ownership.  All 
the  .Associations  in  District  Ten.  Texas, 
have  completely  retired  their  government 
held  stock.  Of  the  $  1 20.000,0C)0  originally 
appropriated  to  help  capitalize  the  Associa¬ 
tions  $90.000, 0(X)  is  the  most  that  was  ever 
invested  in  capital  stock.  .As  of  March  31. 
1951,  this  figure  had  been  reduced  to 
$14,908,250.  Farmer  investments  in  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  now  total 
about  $71,000,000,  and  PCA’s  have  built 
up  about  $64,000, (X)0  in  reserves. 

The  Effect  of  PCA 

In  an  era  of  easy  money  it  is  very  hard 
to  say  just  how  much  the  Production 
Credit  System  has  had  to  do  with  soften¬ 
ing  the  interest  rates  on  short  tenn  farm 
loans.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reduction  from  the  10  and  15  per 
cent  charges  claimed  to  have  existed  in 
some  areas  twenty  years  ago.  The  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Banks  sell  their  debentures 
to  the  investing  public  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  The  Associations  are  allowed  a 
spread  of  4  per  cent  over  the  rate  they  have 
to  pay,  which  means  they  may  charge  their 
members  as  much  as  6  per  cent.  The  Asso¬ 
ciations  set  their  own  rates,  however,  and 
most  of  them  are  now  charging  5 '/a  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  Associations  assess  a  serv¬ 
ice  charge.  A  typical  schedule  of  service 
charges  is  1  per  cent  on  the  first  $500,  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  next  $1,500, 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  on  the  next 
$3,000  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  on 
all  over  $5,000. 

About  461,000  of  the  nation’s  6  million 
farmers  are  members  of  the  system,  and  its 
features  have  been  found  practical  by 
other  lending  institutions. 

With  all  the  publicity  given  the  crop 
support  programs  of  the  government,  one 
of  the  more  important  results  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  new  financial  |X)sition  has  been  largely 
overlooked.  This  is  the  leveling  of  some  of 
the  steeper  jjeaks  and  deeper  valleys  in  the 
price  picture.  Under  the  old  arrangement 
of  writing  sixty,  ninety  day,  or  even  six 
month  notes,  a  good  many  farmers  in  a 
community  might  borrow  from  their  banks 


BATHING  THE  STEER  bought  with  PCA  money  is  not  a  requirement.  Many  a  4H  Club  calf  has  been  financed  by  production  credit. 


at  the  bejs;inning  of  a  production  p>eriod. 
As  maturity  approached,  however,  prices 
might  have  taken  a  drop,  credit  become  a 
bit  tighter  and  the  banks  become  a  little 
worried  about  their  loans.  Possibly  the 
farmers  needed  another  thirty  to  sixty  day 
extension.  But  with  the  local  economic  pic¬ 
ture  giving  all  the  indications  of  an  incipi¬ 
ent  recession,  the  banks  took  a  very  dim 
view  of  any  extensions.  So  the  crops  hit  the 
market  during  a  p>eriod  of  depressed  prices, 
prices  took  a  further  tumble,  and  the 
farmers  couldn’t  hold  crops  off  the  market. 

C.  Liston  Hempfling,  \^ice-Presidcnt  of 
the  Northern  Kentucky  Production  Credit 
Association  and  a  bank  director  in  his  own 
right,  illustrates  this  with  an  apt  story. 

“Cliff  Thomas  wanted  an  operating 
loan  of  $1.50  in  the  early  days  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  Hempfling  recalls.  “VVe  made  it 
for  him.  .^bout  the  time  his  note  was  com¬ 
ing  due  I  went  out  to  see  him  about  it. 


“  ‘I’m  going  to  pay  it  on  time’  he  said. 
‘I’m  going  to  sell  these  pigs  ne.xt  week.’ 

“W'ell,  I  looked  at  the  pigs  and  they 
were  some  of  the  nicest  shoats  you’ve  ever 
seen,  but  they  weren’t  ready  for  market. 
So  I  told  him,  ‘You  don’t  want  to  pay  off 
this  loan.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  fin¬ 
ish  those  pigs.  Borrow  another  $300,  buy 
some  corn  and  feed  them  out.’ 

“He  did  that  and  in  another  six  weeks 
he  paid  off  his  loan.  ‘That  $300,’  he  said, 
‘was  the  best  money  I  ever  borrowed.  It 
paid  for  itself  and  my  ta.xes  and  land  bank 
installment  as  well.’  ” 

Hempfling  clears  up  the  impression  that 
PC.A  is  simply  a  case  of  “a.sk  and  you  shall 
receive,”  with  a  more  recent  case. 

“This  young  fellow  had  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  of  the  dairy  business  by  bangs. 
He  wanted  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  had 
a  chance  to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  purebred 
Holsteins,  some  of  them  older  cows  run¬ 


ning  on  up  to  seven  years  or  so,  for  $6,500. 
Wasn’t  too  bad  a  deal. 

“He  was  a  fellow  who  hadn’t  been  too 
successful  in  dairsing,  though,  and  after 
quite  a  bit  of  consideration  we  rejected  his 
application.  He  came  back  to  our  next 
meeting;  said  he  wanted  to  tell  us  why  we 
should  make  this  loan.  VVe  like  a  man  to 
do  that  because  we  can  really  talk  to  him 
then  and  put  our  cards  on  the  table. 

“He  explained  that  the  cows  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  purebred,  bred  to  a  good 
bull,  priced  right  and  all  that,  and  he  had 
to  have  something  for  milk. 

“VV’e  agreed  with  his  arguments,  but  we 
pointed  out  that  the  loan  just  wasn’t 
sound.  He  was  borrowing  the  entire  pur¬ 
chase  price,  some  of  the  cows  were  old. 
some  wouldn’t  be  milking  for  as  much  as 
two  months,  and  besides,  we  felt  since  he 
had  only  about  90  acres,  that  the  20  head 
(Continued  on  page  1  26) 
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'  I  ■'HE  farmer  has  had  so  many  new  the  same  diets  without  the  supplements.  In  factor  that  animal  protein  had  and  vege- 

terms,  names,  and  symbols  thrown  at  Iowa,  runt  pigs  have  been  made  to  grow  table  protein  lacked  did  not  invent  B12; 

his  head  in  the  last  ten  years  that  there  is  as  fast  as  their  stronger  litter  mates.  In  they  simply  isolated  it  and  made  it  possible 

litth'  wonder  that  he  is  a  trifle  dizzy.  He  Maryland,  broilers  have  broken  all  growth  to  produce  it  commercially  in  quantity  for 

has  had  to  learn  a  whole  new'  vocabulary  records.  All  this  because  of  a  factor  that  is  feeds. 

of  scientific  names;  and  the  scientists  seem  present  in  animal  protein,  fish  meal  and  Many  of  the  nation’s  leading  nutrition- 

to  delight  in  confusing  him.  Their  latest  meat  scraps,  and  is  lacking  in  vegetable  ists  were  converging  on  this  new  vitamin 

fast  balls  are  B12  and  the  antibiotics,  until  protein  such  as  soybeans,  cotton  seed,  and  from  different  points.  Some  workers,  such 

recently  lumped  together  and  called  APF,  peanuts.  as  those  at  Merck  and  Company,  were 

short  for  animal  protein  factor.  Are  they  When  we  made  a  vegetarian  out  of  the  searching  for  the  anti-pernicious  anemia 

one  and  the  same  thing?  Are  they  feeds  or  hog  and  penned  the  hens  away  from  the  factor,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  same 

drugs  or  minerals  or  vitamins?  This  article  manure  pile,  we  felt  that  we  were  making  thing.  Others  were  trying  to  find  out  what 

proposes  to  tell  what  they  are,  how  they  are  better  birds  and  beasts  of  them.  .4ctually,  it  was  that  gave  better  health  to  chickens 

used,  and  what  they  do.  First  off,  let’s  say  oUr  fastidiousness  was  depriving  them  of  a  and  higher  rate  of  hatchability  to  their 

that  Bi2  is  a  feed  and  the  antibiotics  are  needed  element  in  their  diet.  This  dietary  eggs  when  raised  on  deep  litter.  Still  other 

drugs,  and  they  are  both  growth  stimulants.  factor  has  been  variously  calk'd  the  cow  workers  were  trying  to  learn  more  about 

A  runty  pig  or  a  droopy  chick  is  an  manure  factor,  the  fish  solubles  factor,  the  the  wonder  drugs  that  were  revolutionizing 

abomination  to  a  good  farmer.  He  loses  liver  extract  factor,  and  finally  the  animal  medicine.  One  of  the  scientists  working  on 

money  if  he  knocks  them  in  the  head  or  protein  factor,  or  APF.  Now  the  name,  nutrition  problems,  Dr.  John  Hammond, 

w  rings  their  necks,  and  if  he  babies  them  .^PF,  has  been  banned  for  commercial  use.  was  experimenting  with  the  ft'eding  of 

along  he  loses  even  more.  But  with  Bj 2  and  The  two  products  which  it  formerly  desig-  cow  manure  to  the  chickens  at  the  De- 

the  antibiotic  feed  supplements  he  can  af-  nated  are  now  called  B12  and  antibiotics.  partment  of  Agriculture  experiment  farm 

ford  to  keep  them;  and  if  B12  and  the  .\n  antibiotic  is  a  drug  produced  by  the  at  Beltsville,  Mainland,  to  see  if  cow  ma- 

antibiotics  will  put  droops  and  runts  back  micro-organisms  of  the  soil;  Bi 2  is  a  food,  a  nure  could  be  used  as  a  source  of  ribo- 

on  their  feet,  what  will  they  do  for  healthy  vitamin,  like  riboflav’in  or  carotene  or  thia-  flavin.  He  felt  that  since  cows  synthesize 

animals?  In  Florida,  pigs  that  had  B12  mine,  and  is  only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  riboflavin  in  their  rumen  there  would  be 

and  an  antibiotic  in  their  diet  gained  as  what  was  called  the  animal  protein  factor.  some  of  this  important  vitamin  in  the  ma- 

much  as  153  per  cent  faster  than  those  fed  The  scientists  that  were  searching  for  this  nure. 
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TWO  CHICKS  are  weighed  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Bird 
at  Beltsville.  Hatched  the  same  day,  one 
now  weighs  175  grams  more  than  the 
other.  The  big  chick  was  fed  vitamin  B12. 

The  feeding  of  manure  brought  sur¬ 
prising  results.  The  chickens  showed  a 
growth  stimulation  that  was  more  than  the 
riboflavin  present  could  possibly  have 
given  them.  The  manure  feeding  was  then 
continued  with  a  breeding  flock  that  was 
on  a  corn  and  soybean  diet  and  was  found 
to  increase  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs. 

At  this  point  the  work  was  taken  up  by 
two  other  Beltsville  scientists.  Dr.  H.  R. 
Bird  and  Dr.  Ma.\  Rubin,  who  prepared 
a  very  potent  concentrate  of  the  cow  ma¬ 
nure  substance.  They  found  that  this 
material  improved  growth  and  increased 
the  hatchability  of  eggs  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  feeding  of  the  cow  manure 
or  the  feeding  of  fish  meal  would  do  when 
these  materials  made  up  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  diet.  To  achieve  this  same 
result,  however,  the  manure  concentrate 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  one-five  thousandth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  diet. 

When  this  potent  substance  was  denied 
the  breeding  flock  by  keeping  them  on  an 
all-vegetable  diet,  the  hatchability  of  the 
eggs  drop|3ed  and,  what  is  more  important, 
many  of  the  chicks  that  did  hatch  pined 
away  and  died.  Those  that  survived  grew 
slowly  and  feathered  poorly.  Other  ex¬ 
perimenters  found  that  the  cow  manure 
concentrate  was  important  in  the  diet  of 
pigs.  \Vhen  the  concentrate  was  added  to 


a  vegetable  protein  diet,  the  pigs  grew  as 
rapidly  and  had  the  same  bloom  as  other 
animals  fed  a  ration  rich  in  fish  meal  and 
meat  scraps. 

One  tantalizing  puzzle  confronted  the 
scientists  that  were  searching  for  the  un¬ 
known  factor  in  cow  manure.  The  hens 
that  were  on  an  all-vegetable  diet  and 
which  were  producing  the  deficient  chicks 
were,  at  the  same  time,  producing  manure 
that  was  a  rich  source  for  the  material 
that  they  lacked.  Further  investigation  by 
Dr.  James  McGinnis,  of  \Vashington  State 
College,  proved  that  this  factor  was  only 
present  in  the  manure  during  warm 
weather.  When  the  manure  wa!>  immedi¬ 
ately  frozen  and  then  tested  for  the  growth 
factor,  it  was  found  to  contain  little  or 
none  of  it.  The  researchers  concluded  that 
the  substance  was  being  produced  by 
micro-organisms  that  multiplied  in  the 
manure  when  the  temperature  was  warm 
enough  to  permit  them  to  grow.  Since  the 
growth  of  micro-organisms  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  so-called  wonder 
drugs,  this  conjecture  led  several  of  the 
companies  that  were  producing  aureomy- 
cin,  streptomycin,  and  penicillin  to  attempt 
to  produce  the  unknown  factor  from  their 
fermentation  processes. 

In  April  1948,  chemists  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  Merck  and  Company  managed 
to  isolate  the  pure  Bi^  crystals  by  using  a 
microbiological  test  devised  by  Dr.  Mary 
Shorb,  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
They  were  able  to  extract  10  milligrams  of 
this  precious  vitamin  from  a  ton  of  liver. 


It  was  soon  shown  that  the  B12,  the  anti- 
pernicious  anemia  factor  for  humans  that 
Merck  had  isolated,  was  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  unknown  factor  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  cow  manure.  It  was  also  shown 
that  Bi2  was  formed  in  the  fermentation 
process  that  produced  the  antibiotics  and 
could  be  extracted  as  a  by-product. 

,\s  a  clincher  in  this  chain  of  proof  that 
Bi2  and  the  manure  factor  were  one  and 
the  same  things,  Dr.  Robert  Lillie  tackled 
the  hatchability  problem  by  injecting  B12 
into  eggs  from  hens  that  were  on  the  all¬ 
vegetable  diet.  Hatchability  of  the  eggs 
and  livability  and  feathering  of  the  chicks 
all  improved  in  the  inoculated  group. 
Chicks  from  the  inoculated  eggs  had  a 
growth  rate  that  was  higher  than  control 
chicks. 

\Vith  the  new  source  of  Bjo  discovered, 
feeding  e.xpcriments  blossomed  all  over 
the  country  and  a  new  problem  was  born. 
Those  researchers  who  used  the  B12 
secured  from  aureomycin  fermentation 
found  that  they  had  greater  growth  stimu¬ 
lation  than  was  secured  from  the  cow 
manure  concentrate  or  the  B12  that  came 
from  the  production  of  streptomycin.  Re¬ 
sults  were  checked  and  double  checked. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  a  second  new 
vitamin  might  be  present.  It  was  finally 
discovered  that  the  extra  growth  boost 
came  from  the  small  amount  of  aureomv- 
cin  that  remained  as  an  impurity  with  this 
particular  extraction  of  Bi2.  The  nutri¬ 
tionists  pounced  on  this  new  lead  and  soon 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


RUNT  PIGS  ARE  A  THING  OF  THE  PAST  where  farmers  feed  the  two  new  growth  stimulants,  B12  and  the  antibiotics.  Vita¬ 
min  Bi2  makes  vegetable  protein  more  nearly  the  equal  of  meat  scraps  and  fish  meal;  the  antibiotics  bring  fast,  thrifty  growth. 


WHEN  the  thundering  herds  of  buffalo  roamed 
the  Great  Plains  of  the  West  they  thrived  on 
the  wonderful  grasses  which  covered  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  range.  Indians  and  predators 
limited  the  buffalo  population,  so  that  even 
though  the  grass  was  thin,  there  was  always  enough 
of  it  to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature. 

Then  the  buffalo  vanished  and  cattle  came  in 
by  the  millions  and  were  fenced  in  with  barbed 
wire.  The  need  for  better  pastures  began  to  pinch, 
and  when  demand  for  beef  increased  with  in¬ 
creases  in  population,  the  pinch  became  tighter. 
Range  got  so  poor  even  the  jack  rabbits  moved 
out.  I'hen  western  ranch  owners  began  to  think 
alxiut  new  grasses,  about  planting  and  fertilizing 
the  ranges,  and  they  got  their  first  ideas  on  rota¬ 
tional  grazing  and  irrigation,  and  they  hopefully 
turned  to  the  idea  that  rainfall  could  be  increased 
by  cloud  seeding. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
colleges  took  the  lead  in  developing  new  varieties 
of  grasses  for  the  ranges  and  began  a  program  of 
education  on  management.  Today  the  range 
owner  has  at  least  a  score  of  amazing  grasses  to 
choose  from  and  he  can  make  a  choice  for  his  own 
soil,  the  climate  in  his  area,  and  his  animal  needs. 
\Vhere  once  he  could  take  no  more  than  35  pounds 
of  beef  off  an  acre  of  even  the  best  native  range, 
he  now  harv’ests  up  to  150  pounds  on  improved 
land.  When  all  the  poorer  range  is  down  to  good, 
well-managed  grass,  it  will  support  more  than  three 
times  what  it  does  today,  and  the  beef  will  be 
better,  will  grow  faster,  and  will  bring  the  rancher 
more  money. 

Some  of  the  p)oorer  range  will  carry  only  1  cow 
or  5  sheep  on  100  acres;  improved  range  will  carry 
4  to  6  cows  and  20  to  30  sheep.  More  than 
300,000,000  acres  of  our  range  land  could  carry 
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three  to  five  times  the  cattle  population  it 
now  carries.  I'his  would  almost  take  up 
the  slack  in  the  national  meat  supply. 

The  Great  Plains  were  once  covered, 
more  or  less,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
grasses  which  oldtimers  lumped  together 
and  called  buffalo  grass.  They  built  their 
houses  from  its  sod  and  fed  their  cattle 
on  it.  There  were  several  strains  of  buffalo 
grass  and  it  was  good,  what  there  was  of 
it.  This  old  standby  has  been  upbred  and 
is  still  good.  Then  a  little  later  crested 
wheat  grass  came  along  and  transformed 
many  a  mortgage  into  money  in  the  bank. 
Crested  wheat  grass  is  still  one  of  the  best 
of  the  new  gra.sses.  but  others  too  are 
good,  even  better  under  some  conditions. 
Many  of  the  “new”  grasses  are  natives. 
Some  were  originally  found  only  in  small, 
isolated  patches.  Most  of  them  have  been 
worked  on  by  the  grass  experts.  One  of 
the  main  obstacles  which  the  plant 
specialists  had  to  overcome  was  the  har- 
v’esting  of  seed.  In  the  early  development 
of  some  of  the  varieties  this  was  done  by 
hand.  Later,  special  machines  were  built. 

Here  follows  a  brief  description  of  the 
more  important  grasses. 

The  Cool-Season  Grasses 

f  1 )  Crested  wheatgrass  is  the  oldest 
and  still  the  most  popular  cool-season 
grass  for  the  northern  and  central  Great 
Plains,  mainly  because  it  is  the  most  hardy 
and  drought-resistant  and  will  grow  under 
the  poorest  conditions.  \\’ecds  don’t  have 
a  chance  in  a  crested  wheatgrass  field; 
some  say  it  will  crowd  out  bindweed. 
Forage  yields  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  smooth  brome  in  the  eastern  fringe  of 
the  Plains,  and  higher  than  those  of  brome 
farther  west.  Early-growth  crested  wheat- 
grass  hay  from  reasonably  good  land  is  so 
rich  in  protein,  phosphorus  and  carotene 
that  it  is  being  dehydrated.  With  20 
per  cent  protein  the  dehydrated  grass  is 
almost  a  concentrate.  .Mthough  some  of 
the  newer  grasses  outvield  it  in  forage, 
crested  wheatgrass  is  still  the  old  standby 
for  problem  dry  land.  In  parts  of  Wvom- 
ing  and  Utah  it’s  getting  along  on  an 
annual  rainfall  of  onlv  9  inches. 

Howe\er.  four  of  the  newer  cool-season 
grasses  have  outproduced  crested  wheat  by 
decisive  margins.  These  are  intermediate 
wheatgrass.  tall  wheatgrass.  stiff -haired 
wheatgrass.  and  Russian  wildrye. 

(2)  Intermediate  wheatgrass  yields  up 
to  double  the  forage  of  crested  wheatgrass 
under  favorable  conditions — up  to  2’/4 
tons  of  airdry  forage  per  acre.  However,  it 
needs  12  to  15  inches  of  rain  and  prefers 
the  better  soils,  while  crested  wheat  will 
grow  almost  anx’where.  (3)  Tall  wheat- 
grass  is  another  big  forage  producer.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  which  will  do  well  in  alkali 
soils  and  low,  seepy  areas,  and  has  shown 
much  promise  for  sandy  soils  in  north¬ 
eastern  Colorado.  (4)  Stiff-haired  wheat- 
grass  is  especially  good  for  gully-and-ero- 
sion  control,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  grasses  to  establish  on  eroding  slooes. 
(5)  Russian  wildrye,  one  of  the  good 


things  to  come  out  of  Russia,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pasture  grass  with  an  unusually  long 
growing  season.  It  will  fit  almost  any¬ 
where  into  a  grazing  sequence,  and  it 
runs  crested  wheatgrass  a  close  second 
for  drought-resistance.  Southeastern  Wy¬ 
oming  ranchers  say  Russian  wildiye  could 
easily  become  the  top  pasture  grass  in  that 
region.  However,  it’s  sometimes  hard  to 
get  started,  and  the  seed  shatters  badly. 


CRESTED  WHEATGRASS 
4  YEARS  OLD 


PAST  USE- HEAVY 


PAST  USE- PROPER 


MOST  WESTERN  GRASSES  fail  under  too 
heavy  use.  Grazing  close  will  stunt  the  root 
system  and  the  grass  dies  during  drought. 

As  with  many  of  the  native  grasses,  it 
often  pays  to  run  a  vacuum  harvester  over 
the  field  after  combining.  (6)  Smooth 
brome,  that  favorite  of  the  Midwest,  will 
do  well  on  land  which  has  15  or  20  inches 
of  rainfall.  It  also  needs  plenty  of  nitrogen. 
Most  farmers  plant  it  with  legumes  in 
mixtures. 

All  the  above  cool-season  grasses  are 
high  in  palatability  and  food  value.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  rule  they  won’t  make  perma¬ 
nent  stands  in  the  lower  altitudes  south  of 
the  Kansas-Oklahorna  lin<‘. 

Southern  Cool-Season  Grasses 

The  best  all-around  cool-season  grasses 
for  the  southern  Great  Plains  are  two 
natives  —  Te.xas  bluegrass  and  western 
wheatgrass. 

(7)  Texas  bluegrass  grows  through  the 
winter,  producing  a  wealth  of  rich,  green 
forage  when  most  range  grass  is  harsh 
and  diy’.  It’s  a  poor  seed-producer,  how¬ 
ever,  and  seed  is  scarce.  f8)  Western 
wheatgrass  stands  drought  almost  as  well 
as  crested  wheat,  and  is  especially  good 
for  conser\’ation  purposes  because  of  its 
dense  root  system.  Mature  plants  cure  into 
a  palatable,  nutritious  forage  that  makes 
first-class  winter  grazing. 

The  Warm-Season  Grasses 

The  standard  warm-season  grasses  are 
almost  all  natives.  Several  are  well- 


dapted  to  reseeding.  (9)  King  Ranch 
bluestem,  known  as  “KR”,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  new  warm  season  grass  of  uncertain 
origin  which  was  first  noticed  on  the  big 
Texas  ranch  in  the  early  1920’s.  Those 
who  have  planted  KR  say  it  has  eveiy- 
thing.  It  grows  almost  anywhere  in  wet 
or  diy  areas,  on  poor  soil  or  good  and  on 
caliche,  rocky,  salty,  or  alkali  land,  and  it 
produces  an  abundance  of  tasty,  nutritious 
forage  up  to  4  tons,  air-dry,  in  tests.  It 
takes  hold  quickly;  one  growing  season 
often  gives  a  good  stand  and  it  spreads 
quic  kly.  KR  is  equally  good  for  pasture, 
hay.  seed  production,  and  all  conservation 
purposes.  E.  H.  Mcllvain,  B.P.I.  range 
ecologist  says,  “A  50-acre  field  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1949  at  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  Field  Station,  at  \Voodward, 
Okla.,  carried  14  head  of  steers  fweaners 
to  long  yearlings)  all  of  last  year.  They 
gained  450  lbs.  per  head  from  Nov.  15, 
1949,  to  Oct.  1,  1950,  more  than  any 
other  steers  on  test.  Besides  that,  we  har¬ 
vested  a  nice  seed  crop  and  610  bales  of 
high  quality  hay  from  35  acres  of  the 
pasture.”  (10)  Blue  grama,  a  hardy, 
drought-resistant,  short  grass,  has  the 
widest  range,  from  Canada  to  central 
Texas.  New  Mexico  and  .Arizona,  on  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil.  (11)  Sideoats 
grama,  a  medium  height  grass,  does  well 
from  Colorado  and  Nebraska  south  into 
Mexico,  especially  on  sandy  land.  Elreno 
sideoats  is  a  superior  new  strain  developed 
by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  The 
gramas  are  easy  to  establish  and  make 
very'  palatable,  high  qulity  forage. 

(\2)  A  newcomer  from  South  Africa, 
with  a  melancholy  name,  weeping  love- 
grass,  is  attracting  attention  in  the  arid 
Southwest  as  practically  an  all-season 
grass.  It’s  easy  to  establish,  incredibly  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  is  as  drought-resistant  as 
crested  wheatgrass  except  on  very  hard 
land.  For  total  forage  production  no  other 
grass  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  can 
beat  it.  although  some  are  higher  in 
quality.  It  starts  growing  in  late  March 
in  Oklahoma  and  stays  green  through  the 
hot  summer  and  on  into  late  December. 
Some  Texas  farmers  use  it  for  winter  pas¬ 
ture.  They  say  the  inside  leaves  stay  green 
and  growing  even  after  several  hard 
f  reezes. 

Summer  growth  of  weeping  lovegrass  is 
tough  and  unpalatable  unless  kept  closely 
grazed  or  cut,  and  it  takes  experienced 
management.  Believe  it  or  not,  in  parts  of 
Oklahoma  they  graze  it  from  March  to 
the  middle  of  May,  cut  a  seed  crop,  then 
a  hay  crop,  then  graze  it  till  winter.  Even 
then  it  sometimes  gets  ahead  of  them  and 
they  take  off  a  second  hay  crop.  Although 
weeping  lovegrass  produces  smaller  gains 
per  head  than  either  sand  lovegrass  or 
native  range,  it  delivers  almost  twice  as 
much  gain  per  acre  as  sand  lovegrass  and 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  native 
rajage-  It  does  well  on  any  well-drained 
soil,  but  is  especially  good  for  sandy  land. 
It  takes  hold  remarkably  fast.  May  plant¬ 
ings  can  often  be  grazed  the  same  sum- 


mcr.  It  has  one  of  the  smallest  of  all  grass 
seeds,  with  1,500,000  to  the  pound.  Half 
a  pound  to  a  pound  will  plant  an  acre. 

(1.5)  Sandhill  bluestem  is  another  good 
producer  on  sandy  land  in  the  central  and 
southern  Great  Plains.  (14,  15)  Big  and 
little  bluestem  are  usually  found  together 
on  the  midwestern  prairies,  but  little  blue- 
stem  extends  farther  west.  Both  do  well  on 
most  kinds  of  soil.  Big  bluestem  makes 
the  better  forage;  little  bluestem  is  better 
for  tough  conservation  assignments. 

These  native  grasses  are  erratic  seed 
producers.  Because  the  seeds  are  hard  to 
separate  and  most  of  the  seed,  except  that 
from  blue  grama,  is  produced  from  mixed 
natural  stands,  pure  seed  is  scarce.  These 
are  usually  planted  in  mixtures  anyway, 
especially  on  sandy  land.  All  the  gramas 
and  bluestems  have  light,  fluffy  seed  and 
should  be  planted  with  special  grass  drills. 

(16)  Switchgrass,  a  tall  native  of  the 
ravines  and  drainage  slopes  of  the  Great 
Plains,  is  a  good  bet  for  the  eastern  fringe 
of  the  Plains  and  the  bottom  lands  farther 
west,  but  it  needs  good  land  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  It  produces  excellent  forage 
until  it  begins  to  head  out  in  midsummer, 
and  is  notably  resistant  to  insects  and 
diseases.  It’s  a  good  snow-catcher  and 
erosion-prev’cnter  because  the  stalks  stand 
up  all  winter.  The  seed  is  easy  to  handle, 
but  should  be  aged  for  a  year  after  harvest 
to  insure  good  germination.  Blackwell 
switchgrass  is  an  improved  new  strain 
developed  by  the  SCS  and  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

(17)  The  best  grass  for  sand,  and  by 
far  the  best  all-around  warm-season  grass 
for  the  Great  Plains  from  the  Dakotas  to 
southwest  Texas,  is  sand  lovegrass.  This 
magnificent  native  grass,  which  has  grown 
wild  in  the  Nebraska  sandhills  and  other 
parts  of  the  Plains  since  earliest  times,  has 
been  slow  to  eatch  on  for  reseeding.  It 
produces  good  growth  from  April  to 
October,  is  remarkably  palatable  and 
succulent  even  in  mid-summer,  and  re¬ 
tains  about  twice  as  much  food  value  as 
most  tall  grasses,  when  winter  cured. 
Stock  will  pass  up  almost  any  other  pas¬ 
ture  to  get  to  sand  lovegrass.  It  deserves 
more  popularity  than  it  is  getting. 

It  is  by  far  the  best  performer  of  all 
grasses  on  sandy  land  in  northeastern 
Colorado.  \’isitors  marvel  at  the  bright, 
live  green  and  prodigal  growth  of  the  sand 
lovegrass  pastures  in  late  summer  when 
all  other  grasses  are  brown  and  sere.  The 
eyes  of  traveling  farmers  pop  open  when 
they  see  the  big  fields  near  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  seeded  by  airplane  in  1949.  At 
the  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station, 
a  planted  sand  lovegrass  pasture  grazed 
continuously  the  year  around  since  1946 
has  produced  an  average  of  three  times 
as  much  beef  per  acre  and  30  lbs.  more 
gain  per  head  than  native  range.  Average 


THE  ROOT  SYSTEM  of  King  Ranch  blue¬ 
stem.  The  roots  of  this  three-year-old  plant 
ore  9'  long,  and  may  go  down  another  3'. 


early  May  is  the  best  time  to  seed  the 
gramas  and  bluestems  in  Nebraska.  Sand 
lovcgrass,  however,  should  either  be  pre¬ 
frozen  or  planted  early  enough  to  go 
through  a  hard  freeze  to  crack  the  hull 
— otherwise  it  may  not  germinate  till  the 
second  year. 

In  the  southern  Great  Plains  the  cool- 
season  grasses  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall,  about  the  same  time  as  winter  wheat. 
The  warm  season  grasses  should  be  planted 
in  late  winter,  generally  in  March,  early 
enough  to  genninate  before  or  with  the 
weeds,  and  not  after  them,  and  late 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  sprouting 
during  a  winter  warm  spell  and  then  being 
killed  by  winter  cold. 

In  general,  the  best  time  to  plant  is 
just  before  or  during  the  season  that  gets 
the  most  rainfall.  See  your  local  conserva¬ 
tionist. 

How  to  Plant 

Never  plant  western  grasses  in  a  loose 
seedbed.  Most  grass  seeds  are  so  tiny  they 
don’t  attract  enough  moisture  to  them¬ 
selves  to  germinate  unless  the  soil  is  com¬ 
pacted  around  the  seed.  Grass  drills  should 
have  press  wheels,  not  drag  chains. 

Most  Great  Plains  farmers  think 
sorghum  or  millet  stubble  makes  the  best 
seedbed,  with  grain  stubble  a  fair  second. 
Some  graze  sorghum  lightly  instead  of 
cutting  it:  they  say  the  hard-packed  ground 
and  scattered  trash  make  for  a  better 
stand. 

In  planting  on  stubble  or  abandoned 
crop  land  in  the  annual  weed  stage,  don’t 
work  the  ground.  Just  go  in  and  plant, 
leaving  the  stubble  standing  to  stabilize 
the  soil  and  catch  snow.  Blowing  soil  is 
death  to  new  grass. 

Don’t  spray  new  plantings  for  weeds. 
It  kills  only  the  broad-leaved  weeds,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  weedy  grasses  to  do  even  more 
harm.  Leave  the  weeds  to  protect  the  new 
seedlings  from  wind  and  sun.  then  mow 
before  the  weed  seed  ripen.  As  the  grass 
develops,  it  will  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

Eastern  Colorado  farmers  get  good 
stands  on  “hard”  land  by  summer-tilling, 
packing,  and  seeding  by  September  15,  or 
earlier,  if  there’s  moisture,  with  a  thin 
stand  of  oats.  The  oats  keeps  the  soil 
from  blowing  till  the  grass  gets  a  start, 
then  winter-kills  and  doesn’t  compete  for 
moisture  in  spring.  Don’t  plant  nurse 
crops  with  spring  seedings,  though,  or 
even  fall  seedings  in  dry  areas.  They  take 
too  much  moisture. 

Farmers  on  the  sandy  land  in  north¬ 
eastern  Colorado  plow  deep  early  in  spring, 
drill  sorghum  in  June,  and  sow  grass, 
preferably  with  sweet  clover  and  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer,  in  the  stubble  in  fall.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that  if 
you  plow  or  stir  the  ground  in  any  way,  it 
must  be  packed  or  allowed  to  settle  several 
months  before  seeding. 

Drilling  vs.  Broadcasting 

Drilling  takes  only  about  half  as  much 
seed  as  broadcasting.  It  is  much  more 


stocking  rate  of  the  sand  lovegrass  pasture 
was  1 60  head  per  section  ( 640  acres ) , 
almost  three  times  that  of  the  native 
range.  More  than  35,000  acres  of  govern¬ 
ment  land  near  Elkhart.  Kansas,  has  been 
seeded  to  sand  lovegrass. 

These  are  not  all  the  grasses  that  are 
being  tried  out  on  our  Plains  farms.  Many 
others,  such  as  Canada  wild  rye,  additional 
varieties  of  lovegrass  and  grama  grass,  and 
Midwest  and  Eastern  grasses  and  legumes 
such  as  brome,  trefoil,  alfalfa,  and  others, 
are  being  planted  with  success  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions. 

More  Grass  from  Southern  Seed 

These  are  the  grasses;  now,  how  to 
plant  and  manage  them.  Farmers  and  ex- 
jXTts  are  continually  turning  up  new  facts 
about  the  grasses.  For  e.xample,  take  the 
little  matter  of  seed.  They  have  found  out 
the  hard  way  that  seed  from  a  source  two 
to  three  hundred  miles  south  of  your 
home  will  produce  considerably  more  for¬ 
age  than  seed  of  the  same  variety  raised 
locally.  Don’t  go  too  far  south,  however; 
the  stuff  may  winter-kill,  although  gramas 
from  central  New  Mexico  and  .Arizona 
have  done  well  as  far  north  as  northern 
Colorado.  .And  don’t  go  north  for  native 
seed!  A’ou’ll  lose  as  much  as  you’d  gain  by 
going  south  in  the  extra  cost  of  the  seed. 

“Blue  grama  from  Oklahoma,  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  north-eastern  New  Mexico 
will  produce  50-100  per  cent  more  forage 
in  northeastern  Colorado  than  local  ma¬ 
terials.”  says  Clint  Wasser.  Colorado  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  range  consen-ationist. 
“Seed  from  as  far  south  as  Santa  Fe  and 
Flagstaff  does  even  better.  .As  a  rule,  it 
produces  1 00-200  per  cent  more  forage 
than  local  seed.” 

The  reason  for  this  is  no  mystery. 
Wasser  says.  “The  grass  that  comes  from 
farther  south  has  a  longer  period  of 
growth  before  maturity  in  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  forage  than  our  local  plants.” 

Grass  men  are  even  going  into  Mexico 
for  seed  to  increase  yields  of  the  same 
varieties  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  .Ari¬ 
zona.  It’s  too  early  to  tell,  of  course,  how 
long  the  difference  will  hold  up.  If  you’re 
tr\ing  to  re-establish  a  native  range  that 
will  last  forever  after,  it’s  safe  to  get  seed 
near  home.  But  for  pastures  in  a  rotation 
with  other  crops,  it  dehnitely  pays  to  go 
south  for  seed. 

When  to  Plant 

In  the  central  and  northern  Great 
Plains  you  can  plant  the  cool-season 
grasses  any  time  from  September  to  .April 
when  moisture  conditions  are  good.  Don’t 
plant  later  because  the  new  seedlings  are 
tiny  and  delicate  and  can’t  stand  the  mid¬ 
summer  heat  or  the  grasshopfxrs.  If  there’s 
plenty  of  moisture,  early  fall  plantings 
germinate  soon  and  are  well  established 
by  winter.  Late  fall  and  winter  plantings 
germinate  after  the  snow’s  and  spring  rains. 

Warm-season  grasses  should  not  be 
seeded  in  the  fall  in  the  central  and 
northern  Great  Plains.  Late  April  and 


PROXIMITY  to  water  is  a  limiting  factor  in 
range  development.  Improved  range  fre¬ 
quently  circles  the  water  holes  and  wells. 


HARVESTING  BLACK  GRAMA  seed.  Ap¬ 
proximately  300  lbs.  of  the  light,  chaffy 
seed  and  trosh  can  be  stripped  in  a  day. 


SEED  PRODUCTION  of  many  of  the  newer 
strains  is  more  profitable  at  present  than 
pasture.  This  is  a  field  of  little  bluestem. 


BEARDLESS  WHEATGRASS  being  harvested 
for  seed.  This  is  a  nearly  virgin  prairie 
remnant  found  in  Spokane  County,  Wash. 


rcrtain  and  by  far  the  better  method  gen¬ 
erally.  Broadcasting,  either  from  the  ground 
or  by  plane,  is  recommended  by  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station  only  for  land  too 
rough  to  drill,  or  on  aspen  or  oakbrush 
ranges  where  falling  leaves  will  cover  the 
seed.  Several  Garden  City  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  got  excellent  sand  lovegrass 
stands  by  airplane  seeding  on  one-wayed 
ground  where  the  seed  could  drop  in  among 
the  clods. 

Pelletized  seed,  though  widely  publi¬ 
cized  in  the  popular  magazines,  hasn’t 
lived  up  to  expectations. 

The  bigger  seeds,  such  as  the  wheat- 
grasses,  can  be  planted  with  an  ordinary 
grain  drill.  For  the  tiny-seeded  lovegrasses, 
you’ll  need  a  good,  tight  alfalfa  drill  or  a 
grass-seeder  attachment.  The  light,  fluffy 
seeds  of  native  grasses  like  the  gramas  and 
bluestems  require  special  drills  or  attach¬ 
ments  unless  they  have  been  run  through 
a  hammermill  before  cleaning.  The  SCS 
has  developed  a  drill  to  plant  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  either  singly  or  in  combinations. 
Ever\-  soil  conservation  district  should  own 
one. 

Planting  depth  is  important.  With  ideal 
moisture  conditions,  '/4  inch  is  best  for  the 
smaller  seeds — but  on  dry  land  such  shal¬ 
low  seedings  may  sprout  and  then  die  in 
a  diy  spell.  The  safest  bet  is  to  plant  near 
the  maximum  depth  from  which  the  seeds 
can  come  up.  Most  Great  Plains  farmers 
plant  the  wheatgrasses  and  other  large 
seeds  about  an  inch  deep  and  use  extra 
heavy  press  wheels  to  pack  the  dirt  about 
the  seed  for  good  capillarity,  giving  a 


thought!  It  all  came  up  the  third  year!” 
In  general,  seed  of  native  grasses  grows 
better  if  aged,  but  viability  begins  to  drop 
after  two  years. 

Fertilizing 

Commercial  fertilizer  will  pay  several 
times  its  cost  on  run-down  land.  It  gets 
the  seedlings  off  to  a  better  start  and  gives 
the  roots  enough  strength  to  push  down 
through  the  depleted  topsoil.  Fertilizing 
established  stands  not  only  boosts  the  yield 
of  both  seed  and  forage,  but  greatly  im¬ 
proves  the  palatabilit>'  and  feed  value  of 
the  forage.  Cattle  may  even  pass  up  un¬ 
fertilized  grass  to  eat  fertiliz  i  weeds! 

Barnyard  manure,  however,  is  unpre¬ 
dictable  on  dry  land.  Mike  Gretch,  of 
Sedgwick  County,  Colorado,  reports  that 
commercially  fertilized  grass  grew  twice 
as  rank,  but  an  adjoining  manured  patch 
burned  up.  This  parallels  the  exjjeriences 
on  almost  all  crops  of  farmers  all  over 
the  Great  Plains.  Manure  may  temjaorarily 
rob  Plains  soils  of  both  nitrogen  and  mois¬ 
ture,  competing  with  the  crop  for  these 
substances.  Commercial  fertilizer  makes  no 
demands  for  either  nitrogen  or  moisture. 
No  completely  successful  way  has  yet  been 
found  of  using  barnyard  manure  on  dry¬ 
land,  although  some  farmers  rejxirt  good 
results  from  light  applications  of  3  to  4 
tons  per  acre. 

Commercial  fertilizer,  correctly  applied, 
can  return  the  entire  cost  of  reseeding.  \t 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  a  12-acre  abandoned 
field  was  plowed,  packed,  and  treated  with 
(Continued  on  page  132) 


firmed  coverage  of  /2  to  ^  inch.  Small- 
seeded  grasses  should  be  planted  a  little 
shallower.  Your  drill  should  have  a  depth 
regulator  and  double-disk  coulter  openers, 
so  as  to  penetrate  litter  and  hard  ground 
without  going  too  deep  in  patches  of  light 
soil.  Many  farmers  roll  summer-tilled 
ground  after  seeding. 

Except  on  quite  hilly  ground,  terracing 
and  mnning  contour  lines  for  grass  seldom 
pays.  There’s  almost  no  run-off  anyway, 
after  the  grass  is  established.  Seeding 
across  the  slopes,  following  the  contour  by- 
eye,  is  recommended  instead  of  up  and 
down. 

Seeding  fates  vary-  so  much  for  different 
grasses  and  different  conditions,  from  5/2 
pound  per  acre  for  weeping  lovegrass  to 
30  pounds  for  uncleaned  seed  of  some  of 
the  native  varieties,  that  it’s  safest  to  get 
this  information  from  your  local  conserva¬ 
tionist. 

“After  you’ve  planted  your  grass.”  the 
experts  say,  “whatever  you  do,  don’t  de¬ 
cide  too  soon  that  you  haven’t  got  a  stand 
and  plow  it  up.”  Grass  seedlings  are  tiny 
and  it  takes  a  practic  ed  eye  to  detect  them 
in  the  field.  They-  don’t  have  to  be  thick 
to  make  a  stand.  One  of  the  biggest  thrills 
in  the  business  is  watching  the  almost  in¬ 
visible  little  spears  develop  into  great, 
waving  clumps  of  greenery-  that  reach  to 
your  waist. 

“It  may-  take  a  year,  even  two  years,  for 
all  the  seed  to  sprout.”  says  Wally  Bruce, 
northeastern  Colorado  district  conserva¬ 
tionist.  “One  farmer  planted  his  field 
three  times  without  getting  a  stand — he 


BUFFALO  hod  many  native  grasses  ta  chaase  fram,  mast  af  them  gaad.  The  mast  camman  vzas  buffala  grass,  still  ane  af  the  best. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN  ■ 

[ 

BY  (;ra\t  cannon  i 


"AS  a  veterinarian,  you  must  be  as  tireless  and  hard  working  as 
a  mule —  and,  if  you’re  successful,  you’ll  have  about  as  much 
home  life  and  leisure  as  a  mule,”  a  speaker  at  a  college  of  veterinary’ 
medicine  said  recently.  Dr.  S.  L.  Saylor,  a  veterinarian  of  Canal 
NN’inchester,  Ohio,  is  living  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

Dr.  Saylor’s  daily  schedule  keeps  him  driving  over  the  roads  of 
central  Ohio  at  breakneck  sp>eed  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night  when  all  sensible  farmers,  except  those  with  sick 
animals,  are  in  bed.  This  is  his  routine  on  week  days;  Sunday’s 
work  is  restricted  to  emergencies,  but  an  examination  of  his  books 


reveals  that  Sunday,  with  few  exceptions,  is  a  day  of  prolonged, 
acute  crisis. 

For  years  Dr.  Saylor’s  family,  his  wife  and  two  sons,  have  been 
urging  him  to  ease  up  on  his  work.  For  years  he  has  responded, 
“Yes.  that’s  right.  I’m  going  to  start  taking  it  a  little  easier.  \V’e’ll 
have  to  plan  some  fishing  trips  and  get  in  a  little  hunting.”  But 
the  closest  he  has  come  to  a  vacation  during  the  past  decade  was 
during  the  war  when  he  served  his  second  hitch  in  the  .Xrmy 
\’eterinary  Corps. 

The  number  of  calls  he  packs  into  each  day  puts  over  five  thou- 
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IMMACULATE  HANDS  (left)  help  prevent  the  spread  of  disease;  Dr.  Saylor  throws  away  the  soap  when  he  is  through. 
The  car  trunk  (center)  is  a  custom-built  rig  for  carrying  equipment.  A  chest  pack  (right)  holds  serum  for  a  score  of  shots. 


sand  miles  a  month  on  his  ear.  Since  most 
of  this  mileage  is  over  rough  country’  roads, 
he  finds  it  economical  to  buy  two  cars  each 
year  for  business.  His  use  of  clothes  is  al¬ 
most  as  prodigal.  Working  under  all  farm 
conditions  from  pig  sties  to  chicken  coops 
and  performing  every  service  from  inocu¬ 
lations  to  opc'iations,  he  uses  at  least  one 
entirely  clean  change  of  clothes  each  day 
to  maintain  the  well-groomed  ap|X?arance 
he  feels  he  owes  his  profession. 

In  his  37  years  of  professional  life  he  has 
worked  on  practically  every  breed  of  do¬ 
mestic  animal  on  three  continents,  from 
camels  to  bantam  chickens.  He  has  also 
done  work  on  wild  animals  in  zoos  and  can 
say  with  authority,  “Bears  are  really  nasty 
animals  to  work  on.  I'hey  chew  up  your 
restraining  ropes  about  as  fast  as  you  can 
tic  them  and  they  don’t  respond  well  to 
tiratment.  Besides,  they  smell  worse  than 
a  camel’s  breath.” 

Dr,  Saylor,  who  has  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  his  late  but  vigorous  forties,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Canal  TV’inchester, 
Ohio,  61  years  ago.  The  town  gets  its  name 
from  the  old  canal  system  that  linked  Lake 
Erie  with  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  River. 
“I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  second 
grade,”  Dr.  Saylor  said,  “when  one  of  the 


last  of  the  canal  boats  came  through. 
George  Baras,  the  man  who  owned  the 
lumber  yard,  had  brought  in  a  load  of 
locust  posts  by  boat.  He  took  all  of  the  kids 
from  school  on  an  all-day  trip  from  Canal 
Winchester  to  Groveport  and  back.  That 
five-mile  trip,  watching  the  mules  on  the 
tow  path  and  riding  the  boat,  was  one  of 
the  big  events  of  my  young  life.  .And  that 
was  one  of  the  last  boats  on  the  canal  that 
had  been  our  link  with  New'  York  to  the 
cast  and  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  the  south.” 

Going  away  to  college  in  1910  involved 
another  trip,  a  railroad  trip  to  Columbus 
17  miles  away.  Ohio  State  University  was 
one  of  the  first  schools  in  America  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  accredited  college  of  veterinary 
medicine.  In  order  to  secure  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Wterinary  Medicine.  Dr.  Say¬ 
lor  spent  three  years  as  a  student,  years 
filled  with  bacteriology,  pathology,  surgery, 
pharmacy,  therapeutics,  histology,  and  the 
many  other  studies  that  were  part  of  the 
course.  The  present  course  consists  of  two 
years  pre- professional  training  and  four 
years  study  in  veterinaiy  medicine. 

After  he  had  completed  the  pre-veteri- 
nary  course  and  the  prescribed  course  in 
veterinary  medicine  and  had  passed  his 


university  tests,  he  faced  his  last  hurdle, 
the  State  e.xamination.  He  and  his  fellow 
students  were  harrassed  with  such  ques¬ 
tions  as:  How  do  the  facial  sinuses  com¬ 
municate  with  the  nasal  cavity?  What 
endocrine  organs  and  what  hormones  arc 
involved  in  diabetes  mellitus?  What  are 
the  common  metabolic  products  of  bac¬ 
terial  life?  Describe  prolapse  of  the  vagina 
in  beef  and  dairy'‘cattle  and  state  correc¬ 
tive  measures.  Under  what  conditions  may 
the  leaves  of  Primus  virginiana  cause 
death  when  eaten  by  cows?  .And  so  on  and 
on  for  two  brain  racking  days. 

Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  require 
the  passing  of  a  rigid  examination  before 
a  license  to  praetk  e  veterinary  medii  ine 
was  issued.  Today  most  states  have  such 
laws  though  there  are  a  few  that  still  re¬ 
quire  only  the  payment  of  a  license  fee.  Dr. 
Saylor  now  serves  on  the  Ikiard  of  Exam¬ 
iners  and  takes  mild  delight  in  dreaming 
up  cjuestions  in  his  assigned  field,  veteri¬ 
nary  jurisprudence. 

His  veterinary  training  was  painfully 
acquired,  but  his  speed  and  energy  and  his 
fine  de.xterity  were  birthrights.  His  com¬ 
pact  muscular  body  has,  apparently,  al¬ 
ways  been  a  rather  phenomenal  machine. 
“He  has  always  been  on  a  dead  run,”  one 


PIGS  SQUEEL  LIKE  A  STUCK  PIG  when  they  get  their  shots  (left),  but  they  won’t  get  cholera  now.  Payment  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  materials,  the  time  involved,  and  the  distance  traveled.  Night  work  (right)  includes  operations  on  small  animals. 
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hypodermic  needles  in  sterile  packages, 
ropes,  knives  and  emergency  operating 
equipment  in  a  tight  metal  box  filled  with 
alcohol  and  glycerine,  bandages,  thread, 
calipers,  sterile  rubber  gloves,  many  small 
bars  of  soap  and  a  stack  of  towels. 

In  the  barn  the  cow  stood  with  cow-like 
patience.  The  feet  of  the  calf  had  started 
to  emerge,  but  the  calfs  head  was  turned 
and  was  preventing  its  birth.  The  doctor 
attached  new,  sterilized  ropes  to  the  calf’s 
feet  and  pushed  in  his  arm  to  manipulate 
the  half-born  animal  into  a  normal  posi¬ 
tion.  “This  is  pretty  rough  on  you,”  he  said 
to  the  cow  in  a  matter  of  fact  voice.  “Come 
on  now,  take  it  easy.  Here  we  are  now. 
Bear  down  old  girl  and  we’ll  have  this 
whole  thing  over  in  a  minute.”  The  cow, 
heeding  nature  as  well  as  the  doctor,  bore 
down  and  the  calf  was  born. 

The  doctor  hurried  back  to  the  car  and 
stood  out  in  the  rain  washing  his  hands 
and  arms  carefully.  When  he  was  finished, 
he  threw  away  the  soap  and  used  a  clean 
towel  from  the  stack  in  the  car  to  dry  him¬ 
self.  After  the  bill  was  paid  and  he  was 
about  to  leave,  .Ashton  said,  in  a  tone  that 
must  be  familiar  to  all  doctors,  “Oh  by  the 
way.  Doc,  I  wonder  if  you’d  mind  looking 
at  this  sow  over  here;  her  legs  seem  a  bit 
swollen.”  He  made  a  quick  examination, 
determined  the  sow’s  age,  and  advised  .Ash¬ 
ton  to  sell  her  as  soon  as  she  had  weaned 
her  litter.  Twent\-three  minutes  after  he 
had  arrived  Dr.  Saylor  was  rushing  down 
the  shining-wet  black  top  road.  He  drove 
with  one  hand  and  fumbled  along  the 
crack  of  the  seat  for  cigarettes  and  matches. 

“With  livestock  prices  what  they  are  and 
with  the  shortage  of  meat,  the  farmers  are 
calling  on  us  more  than  ever.  It’s  just  all 
that  a  man  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the 
work.  I  figure  that  if  I  save  a  minute  or 
two  here  and  ten  minutes  there  that  I 
might  be  spending  just  talking,  I  can 
squeeze  in  an  extra  call  or  two  in  a  day.  I 
suppose  that’s  the  .American  way  of  doing 
things. 

“In  North  .Africa  and  Europe  during  the 
last  war  I  had  a  chance  to  work  with  some 
of  the  European  veterinarians.  They’re 
good  men,  but  they  make  a  big  event,  al¬ 
most  a  ceremony,  out  of  each  visit.  It 
almost  drove  me  wild  standing  by  while 
three  men  spent  two  hours  eastrating  a 


of  his  friends  recalls.  “We  once  got  him  to 
buy  a  set  of  golf  clubs,  but  he  only  played 
a  couple  of  games.  Claimed  he  didn’t  have 
time,  but  I  think  the  real  reason  is  that  he 
couldn’t  hold  himself  down  to  a  walk  for 
an  hour.  I  rode  with  him  the  other  day; 
v.e  all  ride  with  Doctor  Louie  if  we  have 
some  time  off,  and  watched  him  give 
cholera  shots  to  about  three  hundred  pigs. 
He  is  incredibly  fast  and  he’s  also  smooth 
and  unruffled.  There  was  no  waste  motion 
and  there  were  no  false  starts — he  had 
everything  under  control.  He  had  three 
men  catching  for  him  and  he  had  them 
really  sweating.” 

Riding  with  Doctor  Louie,  as  most  of 
Canal  Winchester  calls  him,  is  a  village 
pastime.  Everyone  from  the  vice-president 
of  Ohio  State  University,  who  lives  in  the 
village,  to  youngsters  on  a  school  holiday 
keep  him  company  on  his  rounds.  Even 
transients  such  as  a  colonel  from  nearby 
Lockbourne  .Air  Base  ride  with  him  and 
make  themselves  useful  by  snubbing  calves 
while  he  castrates,  or  carrying  equipment 
from  the  back  of  the  car  to  the  barn. 

The  doctor  and  his  passenger  of  the  day 
usually  meet  at  Shade’s  Restaurant,  where 
he  eats  an  early  breakfast,  and  are  on  the 
road  while  farmers  are  still  finishing  their 
milking. 

On  the  day  I  rode  with  him  a  steady, 
warm  rain  was  falling.  “We’ve  got  to  stop 
at  Russel  Hanway’s  and  take  some  tests 
and  then  drive  over  near  Groveport  and 
Kx)k  at  a  cow,  but  first  we’d  better  run  out 
to  Joe  .Ashton’s;  he  called  during  breakfast 
about  an  emergency,”  Dr.  Saylor  said,  try¬ 
ing  to  telescope  three  calls  into  the  time  set 
aside  for  two.  The  car  rushed  down  the 
straight  stretches  of  the  wet  road  at  70 
miles  an  hour  and  around  the  cur\  es  like 
the  last  man  on  a  crack-the-whip. 

Joe  .Ashton  waved  froni  under  the  eaves 
of  the  barn  when  the  car  pulled  into  the 
yard.  “Hi,  doc.  One  of  the  cows  has  been 
tr\  ing  to  have  her  calf  for  about  two  hours. 
I  thought  at  first  we  wouldn’t  need  to  call 
you,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  let  it  go  too  long.” 

The  doctor  sent  .Ashton  after  hot  water 
and  started  to  collect  the  materials  he 
would  need.  In  place  of  a  back  seat  in  his 
car  he  has  a  small  drug  store.  The  trunk 
has  a  built-in,  sliding  tray  packed  with  still 
more  medicines  and  equipment — syringes. 


THE  DOG  IS  DYING  and  the  doctor  com¬ 
forts  the  owner.  The  dog  was  hit  by  o 
speeding  cor.  He  con  no  longer^eel  pain 
because  of  the  shots  the  doctor  gave  him. 


A  GENTLE  FARMER  looks  away  when  o 
lamb  is  docked.  A  puff  of  sulpha  powder 
on  the  tail  stub  will  finish  the  job.  If  not 
docked,  the  lamb  is  more  likely  to  be 
fly  struck,  the  ewe  harder  to  breed. 
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A  CALF  IS  BORN  with  the  doctor's  help. 
Sterilized  ropes  hold  the  feet  (top) 
while  the  doctor  maneuvers  the  head  into 
a  natural  position.  Once  in  position, 
nature  takes  its  course  (second)  and  the 
calf  emerges.  Artificial  respiration 
(third)  starts  the  lungs  working  and  the 
little  animal  is  out  of  danger.  The  cow 
nuzzles  the  minute-old,  perky  youngster. 


Iiog.  I’d  malic  a  suggestion  and  they’d  re¬ 
spond  with,  ‘Non,  non  monsieur,  we  do  it 
this  way . . .’  Finally  I  just  gave  up  and 
watched.  It’s  like  asking  a  person  if  he’s 
had  lunch.  They’d  say  ‘.Avez-vous  manger 
votre  dejeuner?’  and  we’d  say  ‘J’eat?’  ” 

Orange  school  busses  were  starting  their 
rounds  when  Dr.  Saylor  pulled  into  the 
driveway  at  Russell  Hanway’s  farm.  Old 
Mr.  Hanway,  who  was  losing  his  hired 
man  in  a  few  days,  was  advertising  his 
Guernsey  herd  for  sale,  and  wanted  them 
all  tested  for  Bang’s  and  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Saylor  put  on  a  short  apron  with  num¬ 
bered  pouches  across  the  front  to  hold  the 
blood  sample  bottles.  In  a  pocket  of  the 
apron  he  put  enough  sterile  hypodermic 
needles  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  cows.  As 
he  injected  the  needle  in  the  jugular  vein 
and  waited  for  the  sample  bottle  to  fill,  he 
noted  the  tattoo  number  of  the  cow  and 
the  sample  bottle  number  on  a  sheet.  In  24 
minutes  he  had  finished  the  line  of  1 7 
cows,  injecting  the  tuberculin  on  the  under 
side  of  the  tail  of  each  and  taking  a  blood 
sample  of  each.  He  made  a  date  to  return 
in  three  days  to  check  the  results  of  the  TB 
test  and  was  once  more  on  the  highway. 

“You  see  that  farm.”  he  said  as  he  con¬ 
scientiously  brought  his  car  to  a  grinding 
stop  while  a  school  bus  took  on  a  load  of 
kids.  “That  was  where  I  made  my  first 
professional  call  after  I  became  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  I  treated  a  horse  for  colic.  I  guess 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  my  work  was 
with  horses  in  those  days.  Now  I’ll  get  one 
or  two  calls  in  a  month. 

“I  think  that  this  next  stop  is  a  case  of 
mastitis.  The  owner  talked  with  my  wife 
about  it.  Mastitis  is  one  of  troubles  that 
we  are  constantly  treating.  We  don’t  have 
any  shots  that  we  can  give  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  mastitis  as  we  have  for  some  of  the 
other  diseases.  We  can  talk  to  our  clients 
about  clean  bams  and  proper  care  in 
milking,  but  there  are  always  bound  to  be 
some  injuries  to  the  teats  that  the  farmer 
can’t  prevent,  particularly  in  winter  when 
the  cows  are  in  stanchions  most  of  the 
time.  And  the  farmers  are  usually  careless 
with  the  infected  milk.  They  will  milk  the 
cow  with  mastitis  last  and  take  pains  to 
keep  from  spreading  infection  themselves, 
just  as  we  advise,  but  then  they  will  pour 
her  milk  in  a  pan  for  the  cat  and  the  flies 
will  get  irito  it  and  then  fly  over  to  the 
good  cows  to  sip  a  drop  of  milk  from  the 
teat  and  the  infection  is  on  its  way. 

“The  other  day  I  went  out  to  a  farm  to 
treat  mastitis  and  found  the  rnan  milking 
with  his  gloves  on.  I  asked  him  what  in  the 
world  he  was  doing  that  for  and  he  said, 
‘You  don’t  think  I  want  to  take  a  chance 
of  getting  any  of  that  infected  milk  on  my 
hands,  do  you?’  I  asked  him  what  he  did 
with  the  milk  when  he  was  finished.  He 
said,  ‘Oh,  I  pour  it  in  with  the  rest.’  ” 

“What  did  you  say  to  him  then?” 

“Oh.  I  just  said,  ‘That’s  right,  that’s 
right.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  any  money, 
now  can  we — even  if  we  are  spreading  a 
few  strep  throats?’  I  think  he  got  the 
point.” 


This  wry  humor  is  known  to  most  of  Dr. 
Saylor’s  clients.  After  castrating  a  heavy- 
boar,  he  looked  at  the  deep  mud  in  the  pen 
and  asked,  “Where  are  you  going  to  keep 
him  now?” 

“Why  right  here.  Doc.  That  is.  this  is 
OK,  isn’t  it?” 

“Oh  sure,  sure.  I  don’t  imagine  he’ll  get 
a  bit  of  mud  in  the  wound.” 

At  the  next  farm  the  doctor  tested  the 
cow  for  mastitis.  It  was  hardly  necessary-  to 
use  his  test  card  since  the  milk  from  all 
quarters  was  stringy  and  two  of  the  quar¬ 
ters  gave  bloody  milk.  He  put  a  drop  from 
each  quarter  on  the  yellow  dot  on  his  test 
card,  however,  and  showed  the  farmer 
how  the  yellow  dots  turned  to  green  to 
indicate  mastitis.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  infection,  he  treated  this  animal  with 
an  extra  heavy  dose  of  sulpha  pills  and  left 
more  for  the  farmer  to  give  her  later. 
Diagnosis,  treatment,  and  instructions  too!: 
him  eleven  minutes. 

.At  the  farm  of  Leo  Ralphs.  Dr.  Saylor 
immunized  53  pigs  against  cholera  in  19 
minutes  and  spent  another  six  minutes 
roping  and  castrating  a  calf.  .As  usual, 
when  working  with  cattle,  he  had  the  far¬ 
mer  insert  a  bull  holder  in  the  animals  nose 
and  pull  hard.  “I  call  it  my  iron  anesthe¬ 
tic,”  he  said.  “The  clip  hurts  the  animal’s 
nose  and  takes  its  mind  off  the  pain  that 
I  have  to  cause.” 

When  giving  cholera  shots  the  doctor 
uses  two  hypodermic  syringes,  one  to  give 
the  small  shots  of  live  virus  vaccine  and 
another  to  give  the  heavy  shots  of  protec¬ 
tive  serum.  The  second  syringe  is  attached 
by  a  tube  to  a  rubber  bag  strapped  to  the 
doctor’s  chest  which  holds  three  or  four 
pints  of  serum.  Pulling  out  the  plunger  on 
the  syringe  draws  in  the  proper  amount  of 
serum  from  the  bag. 

When  the  innoculating  is  finished  he 
measures  the  amount  of  materials  that 
have  been  used  in  order  to  render  a  bill. 
His  charge  is  based  on  the  amount  of  time 
and  labor  involved,  the  cost  of  the  mater¬ 
ials  used,  and  the  distance  he  must  drive  to 
reach  the  farm.  “During  the  depression  we 
used  to  have  a  terrible  time  collecting  for 
our  services,”  he  said,  “but  since  1940  you 
could  count  on  one  hand  the  number  of 
farmers  who  haven’t  paid  their  bills.” 

Driving  through  Pickerington,  he 
stopped  to  examine  a  very  plump  collie. 
“Mr.  Edwards,  you’ve  been  overfeeding 
him  and  not  giving  him  enough  exercise,” 
he  said  to  the  elderly  man  who  owned  the 
dog. 

“We  really  don’t  feed  him  very  much, 
doctor,”  Edwards  said  defensively.  “It’s 
just  that  he’s  so  thrifty.” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  some  pills  with  y-ou. 
You  take  him  off  all  feed  for  the  next  two 
days  and  give  him  one  pill  every-  three 
hours.” 

“Now,  doctor,  you  know  you  can’t  do 
that,”  Edwards  said  with  old-man  slyness. 

“All  right,  give  him  a  different  pill  every- 
^Iwec  hours.” 

Dr.  Saylor  telephoned  his  wife  to  see  if 
any  calls  had  come  in  that  might  be  in  the 
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THE  HEAD  MAN  IN  THE  HEN  YARD  gets  a  check-up.  The  doctor  claims  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  soften  his  morning  crowing. 


neighborhood.  He  then  drove  on  to  Bud  then  went  into  his  office  next  door  for  sup-  niscent  of  a  pioneer  kitchen.  The  walls  are 

Newbar’s  farm  where  he  docked  and  cas-  plies.  In  the  outer  office  he  was  stopped  by  hung  with  diplomas  and  certificates  and  a 

trated  37  lambs.  a  young  girl  who  asked  if  he  could  help  her  picture  of  the  graduating  class  of  1914 

On  the  way  back  to  Canal  Winchester  prepare  for  a  girl  scout  merit  badge.  showing  a  thin  faced,  intense  looking  Louis 

Dr.  Saylor  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at  “Why,  I  certainly  can,  honey.  What  is  it  Saylor  in  a  high-collared  dress  suit.  Desk 
a  bitch  that  he  had  delivered  of  six  puppies  you  want  to  know?”  Fifteen  minutes  later  and  telephone  table  are  cluttered  with 

by  a  Caesarean  operation.  The  little  dog  he  was  finishing  a  discussion  of  the  breeds  horse  and  dog  figurines  and  over  the  door 

permitted  his  gentle  handling  without  a  of  dogs.  “The  setter  has  a  thick  red  coat,  is  the  head  of  a  five  point  buck.  An  exam- 

whimper  or  the  showing  of  teeth  though  stands  26  inches  at  the  shoulder,  is  very  in-  ining  room  with  glass  cases  with  shelves  of 

she  obviously  recognized  him  and  may  telligent,  tends  to  be  a  one  man  dog,  and  shining  instruments,  microscopK?,  examin- 

even  have  remembered  him  as  the  cause  of  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  working  ing  table,  and  refrigerator  filled  with  vac- 

her  pain.  dogs.”  cines  and  antigens,  and  a  smaller  phar- 

Back  at  his  office  he  parked  his  car  and  His  office  is  rich  with  the  smell  of  many  macy  with  shelves  of  medicines  complete 
hurried  up  to  the  outside  of  his  house  and  drugs,  dominated  by  the  acrid  fustiness  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  In  the 

raised  a  window  to  call  to  his  wife  (a  de-  benzene  hexachloride.  The  outer  office* is  basement  there  is  a  kennel  room  with  a 

vice  they  have  worked  out  to  save  the  time  furnished  with  antique  desk,  an  inopera-  dozen  cages  for  animals  being  treated,  and 

it  would  take  for  him  to  go  inside).  He  tive  old  wall  clock,  and  sturdy  chairs  remi-  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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WORLD’S  WHEAT  CHAMP 

BY  MARK  J.  BOESCH 


Tars  Peterson  is  the  champion  wheat  grower  of  the  "  , 

world.  The  farm  where  Lars  raises  the  best  wheat  in  | 

the  world  is  not  in  Kansas  or  Texas  or  Illinois,  where  there 
is  good  soil  and  plenty  of  rain;  his  farm  is  on  benchland  in 
the  Bitterroot  Valley  of  Montana,  a  land  of  sage  brush  and 
15  inches  of  rain  a  year.  The  difference  between  the  best 
wheat  in  the  world,  which  Lars  Peterson  raises,  and  the 
good,  bad  and  indifferent  wheat  which  millions  of  other 
farmers  raise,  is  the  man  himself. 

Lars  is  a  big  man,  with  heavy  shoulders  and  just  a  trace 
of  |X)t  beginning  to  show  below  his  belt.  Quiet  and  re¬ 
served,  he  speaks  slowly,  choosing  his  words  carefully.  A 
slight  accent  reveals  that  his  mother  tongue  is  Swedish.  \ 

but  his  diction  is  that  of  an  educated  man.  He  conducts 
himself  with  the  simplicity  and  dignity  befitting  a  great  I 

man,  whch  indeed  he  is. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1909  that  Lars  Peterson,  a  poor  I 

immigrant  from  Sweden,  arrived  in  Montana  where  he 
wanted  to  make  his  home.  Knowing  no  trade  other  than  ! 

farming,  Lars  first  had  to  take  a  job  packing  ties  for  a  new' 
railroad.  It  was  a  job  that  most  men  w'ould  shy  away  from. 

Railroad  ties  are  heavy,  esjjecially  when  they  are  green 
larch.  Lars  became  a  mule.  He  put  pads  on  his  shoulders,  I 

hoisted  the  ties  onto  them,  and  packed  them  down  the 
mountain  to  the  waiting  railroad  cars. 

“The  padding  helped,”  he  says.  “But  even  so,  the  heavy- 
ties  wore  scabs  on  my  shoulders.  At  night  they’d  heal  a 
little  and  get  hard.  But  before  I  had  the  first  tie  down  to  ; 

the  tracks  the  ne.xt  morning  they  would  be  bleeding  again.”  | 

That’s  the  way  Lars  Peterson  made  his  living  in  Montana  ^ 

the  first  year,  and  that’s  the  way  they  got  the  railroads  built  ! 

in  Montana.  i 

But  Lars’  ambition  went  higher  than  working  like  a  mule  i 

for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  wanted  to  farm.  “The  Swedes 
are  good  farmers.”  he  says.  “They  have  to  be.  The  soil  i 

there  has  been  farmed  for  centuries.  They  have  to  know  ' 

farming  to  get  a  good  crop.”  | 

And  here  he  was  in  a  new  country,  much  of  the  soil  un-  ' 

touched  by  the  plow.  And  more  wonder,  in  this  great  I 

country  a  man  could  get  some  of  that  soil  for  his  own 
simply  by  homesteading  on  it. 

He  looked  about  carefully  for  his  location.  The  good 
land  had  already  been  taken  in  the  fertile  valleys  where 
irrigation  water  was  plentiful.  Lars  decided  to  homestead 
on  some  bench  country.  He  was  going  to  dry  farm.  He  j 

wanted  to  grow  grain,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  grow  good  i 

grain  on  that  bench.  He  homesteaded  a  small  tract  of  land  ; 

up  at  the  head  of  Birch  creek  in  the  Bitterroot  \’alley.  I 

There  was  a  creek  on  the  homestead  with  enough  water 
for  house  and  bam.  It  was  a  good  place  to  build,  sheltered 
like  it  is  in  a  small  valley  between  the  hills. 

Lars  went  to  work  on  the  bench.  He  wanted  to  be  se¬ 
cure;  he  wanted  to  own  a  good  farm.  But  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  he  wanted  to  grow  the  best  grain.  In  1914,  only 
a  few  years  after  he  homesteaded,  he  entered  his  grain  for 
the  first  time  in  a  contest.  That  year  blue  ribbons  were 
pinned  on  his  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  flax  at  the  Ravalli  ! 

County  fair.  Lars  Peterson,  a  homesteader  only  a  few  years 
away  from  the  old  country,  farming  a  bench  that  nobody 
else  wanted,  got  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and 
beat  all  the  old  hands  with  his  grain. 

Now  county  champion,  he  entered  his  grain  at  the 
state  fair  in  Butte  and  swept  the  field.  Then  he  went  on  to 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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YOUNG  MAN 
WITH 
AN  IDEA 

All  (X-Manne  ()p( rates  Aerv  EiiglaiuVs  largest  goat  dairy 

BY  FRED  KXOOP 


’  I  ■' HE  ixxky,  tilted  New  England  States 
have  more  enthusiastic  goatkeepers 
than  any  other  sei  tion  of  the  country,  and 
lately  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  large,  commercial  goat  dairies 
as  the  demand  for  goat  milk  has  increased. 
I  he  limiting  factors  in  this  special  kind 
of  daiiying  seem  to  be  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  dair>'  know-how  a  man  must 
have  boundless  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  an  idea. 

One  Massachusetts  part-time  goat 
dair\man  who  was  separated  from  his 
animals  by  shooting  fracasses  such  as  I  wo 
Jima  was  Warren  Ernst.  Like  ever\’  other 
Marine  he  spent  long  hours  of  waiting 
and  shooting  the  bull  on  the  decks  of 
attack  transjx)rts.  It  was  from  just  this  kind 
f)f  talking  and  dreaming  that  hardware 
stores  and  super-markets  sprung  up  in 
<  ity  suburbs,  that  farm  boys  built  record- 
breaking  herds  of  dairy  cattle  on  G.  I. 
loans.  Ernst  built  a  xiairy  business,  too. 
He  said,  ‘“When  I  get  back  home  in  Wey¬ 
mouth,  I’m  going  to  do  a  job  on  produc¬ 
ing  goat  milk.  Why  should  I  milk  on  the 
run  in  the  morning,  then  dash  off  to  the 
drugstore  in  town  to  mix  pres(  riptions  to 
trv  to  cure  some  one’s  ailment?  Why 
shouldn’t  I  give  people  a  chance  to  buy 
(  lean  goat  milk  from  their  own  dairy  truck, 
and  stay  healthy  in  the  first  place.” 

While  Ernst  was  in  the  Marines  his 
wife  Julia  carried  on  with  the  small  herd, 
delivering  milk  the  customers  as  best 
she  could  under  war-time  gas  rationing. 
.After  he  returned  and  put  his  full  time 
on  the  dairy  idea  it  was  apparent  that  the 
herd  had  outgrown  the  five  acres  in  sub¬ 
urban  Weymouth.  .And  it  was  also  appar¬ 
ent  that  to  succeed  and  support  a  family 
the  milking  herd  had  to  be  increased  to 
alxiut  200  goats  to  produce  the  year-round 
volume  of  milk  needed  for  a  profitable 
operation. 

So,  the  Ernsts  began  looking  for  a  farm 
in  the  Boston  milkshed  area  that  would 
provide  pastures,  hayfields  and  barns  for 
the  growing  herd.  Both  Warren  and  Julia 
Ernst  had  been  D.H.I.A.  testers,  and  it 
was  in  their  herd  improvement  work  with 
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cows  and  goats  that  their  original  interest 
in  goats  had  been  kindled.  They  had 
tested  many  goats  that  milked  a  gallon  a 
day  on  two  pounds  of  grain  and  good 
spring  pasture,  that  produced  their  body 
weight  in  fine  flavored,  easily  digested 
milk  evciy  15  days. 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  go  again 
to  the  countiyside  where  they  had  tested 
goats.  One  of  the  goat  herds  which  had 
attracted  them  was  owned  by  Miss  Ruth 
Brown  of  Harvard.  Her  Kitchamakin  herd 
of  registered  Toggenburgs  were  on  official 
test  with  the  .American  Milk  Goat  Record 
.Association.  Exploring  the  meandering 
roads  of  the  200-ycar-old  apple  growing 
community  of  Harvard  with  Miss  Brown, 
the  Ernsts  found  a  100-acre  dairy  farm  for 
sale  on  Prospect  Hill  Road.  There  were 
flat  fields  wishing  for  organic  matter  and 
peppered  with  black  boulders  waiting  to 
be  hauled  away  in  stone  boats.  There  was 
a  big.  indefinite  sort  of  a  farmhouse.  There 


THIS  IS  Warren  Ernst  in  two  of  the  jobs  he 
must  hold  down  in  operating  o  full-time 
goat  dairy.  Above,  as  a  dairyman  he  is 
pasteurizing  a  50-gallon  batch  of  goat  milk 
in  stainless  steel  equipment  made  by  Cherry 
Burrell.  Opposite,  raising  the  kids  for  re¬ 
placements  in  the  milking  herd  calls  for  the 
same  breeding  and  animal  handling  know¬ 
how  that  is  needed  on  any  dairy  farm, 
Ernst  is  holding  a  6-week  old  Saanen  kid, 
out  of  a  doe,  that  gave  2350  pounds  of 
4.1%  milk  in  a  period  of  10  months. 


were  huge  barns,  all  connected  with  each 
other  in  typical  New  England  fashion,  and 
connected  also  with  the  house  by  a  series 
of  sheds.  .A  milker  need  never  get  his  feet 
wet  making  his  round  of  chores.  As  War¬ 
ren  Ernst’s  chlorine-roughened  hands 
swung  the  heavy  door  of  the  walk-in  milk 
cooler  and  he  sized  up  the  concrete  floors 
of  the  dairx’  rooms  of  the  barn  he  knew 
that  this  would  make  an  ideal  setup  for 
the  goat  dain,’. 

Over  the  hills  echoed  the  rasping 
diesel  horns  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
New  Haven  railroad  engines;  the  farm 
was  close  to  east-west  and  north-south 
transportation.  This  was  important  be¬ 
cause  milk  can  be  shipped  cheaply  and 
quickly  by  rail. 

The  Winter  Milk  Supply 

In  the  Spring  of  1948  the  Ernsts,  their 
two  children,  the  big  stainless  steel  pas¬ 
teurizing  equipment  and  the  goats  ar¬ 
rived  to  put  the  farm  on  Prospect  Hill  to 
work.  That  first  year  the  neighbors  said 
there  was  scarcely  an  hour,  day  or  night, 
when  the  sound  of  hammers  didn’t  punc¬ 
tuate  the  still  air.  There  was  cow  equip¬ 
ment  to  tear  out  and  fittings  to  build  for 
handling  the  goats  efficiently.  It  was  in 
that  first  year  that  the  Ernsts  joined  forces 
with  their  neighbor,  Ruth  Brown.  They 
pooled  their  milking  goats  and  started  the 
search  for  additional  good  stock  to  freshen 
in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  For  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  supplying  year-round  milk  is  seri¬ 
ous  to  the  commercial  goat  daiiyman.  Un¬ 
like  cows,  goats  are  normally  a  seasonal 
breeding  animal  and  oestrus  occurs  with 
the  first  cool  nights  of  late  .August  and 
continues  at  three  week  interv-als  until 
early  March.  Since  the  gestation  p>eriod  of 
a  doe  is  150  days,  it  follows  that  the  fall 
months  with  their  receding  pastures  and 
lack  of  freshening  animals  is  a  difficult  one 
in  which  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of 
milk. 

The  new  enterprise  was  christened  “The 
Vitamilk  Dairy”,  and  the  bright  red  trucks 
with  white  lettering  urged  the  conserva¬ 
tive  villagers  of  Harvard,  “Drink  delicious 
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GOATS  are  usually  milked  by  hand,  but  in  a  large  operation  o  milking  machine  is  practi¬ 
cal.  Left,  Ruth  Brown  is  given  a  friendly  greeting  as  she  wipes  off  a  doe's  udder*  with  a 
sterilizing  solution.  Right,  the  double  unit  in  use;  a  doe  is  milked  out  in  about  two  minutes. 


coat  milk  for  health.”  Ernst  felt  that  suc¬ 
cess  tentatively  had  brushed  his  cheek 
when  one  9.‘f-year-old  widower  stoppt'd  a 
truck  and  said  he  had  been  feeling  poorly 
and  had  decided  to  tr\-  this  new  kind  of 
milk — for  his  health. 

“If  we  had  to  depend  on  selling  our 
milk  locally,”  says  Warren  Ernst,  “we  and 
the  goats  would  starve.  One  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  Ifoston  area-  40  miles  away 
— and  to  reach  it  we  sell  our  Ixittled  milk 
wholesale  to  the  ^\  biting  Milk  Company, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  cow’s  milk 
dairies.  They  deliver  our  goat  milk  with 
their  32,")  trucks  and  through  their  branch 
stores.  We  send  the  pasteurized,  bottled 
milk  to  them  by  train.  We  get  24  cents  for 
a  pint  and  they  sell  it  for  29  t  ents,  and 
slightly  more  in  the  outlying  areas.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  drive  all  over  Boston  and  duplicate  the 
already  existing  dairy  routes.  Whiting 
checks  with  us  even  day  to  advise  the 
number  of  cases  they  will  need.  ^Ve  also 
.ship  our  milk  to  dairies  in  Worcester, 
Hartford  and  New  York  City. 

"There  are  disadvantages  in  selling 


through  the  other  fellow.  To  the  route 
driver,  goat  milk  is  just  one  more  specialty 
item  that  he  must  give  special  space  to  in 
his  truck.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  tiy 
to  discourage  the  pt'rson  who  really  needs 
goat  milk  for  a  baby  or  for  a  special  adult 
diet  with  a  *milk  is  milk’  remark.  As  far  as 
giving  a  sales  talk  on  its  advantages — 
that’s  not  in  the  cards.” 


The  Selling  Points 

“There  is  a  market  in  eveiy  city  and 
town  if  you  go  out  and  sell  the  advantages 
of  goat  milk.”  jxiints  out  Ernst,  “but  you 
never  know  how  big  that  market  is  until 
you  produce  a  ejuantity  of  milk  under 
pro|)erly  inspected  Board  of  Health  rules 
— and  then  pasteurize  it.  if  your  local 
authorities  rec|uire  that.  There  are  goat- 
kee|j<“rs  who  like  to  think  that  goat  milk 
will  cure  eveiy  thing  from  frostbite  to 
heart  trouble.  \Ve  don’t  promote  it  on  that 
basis;  we  like  to  make  these  points:  fl) 
It  has  a  delicious  llavor:  there  is  no  strong 
taste  to  properly  handled  milk:  (2)  It 
forms  a  light,  soft  easily  digested  curd  in 
the  stomac  h,  whi<  h  means  it  is  just  about 


the  easiest  digested  food  that  can  be  fed 
to  babies  or  grown-ups  on  special  diets; 
(3)  Goat  milk  is  naturally  homogenized, 
since  the  fat  globules  of  goat  milk  arc 
much  smaller  than  those  of  cow’s  milk, 
which  is  logical  since  a  Guernsey  calf 
weighs  around  60  pounds  at  birth  and  a 
kid  about  seven  pounds;  (4)  I'he  bac  teria 
count  of  goat  milk  is  lower,  naturally,  than 
the  milk  of  any  other  animal,  for  the  goat 
is  one  of  our  healthiest  and  clc'anest  milk¬ 
giving  mothers.  It  is  no  trick  to  produce 
raw  goat  milk  w  ith  a  bacteria  count  of  .')0() 
to  1000  per  c.c.  Contrast  this  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Model  Milk  Ordi¬ 
nance  which  has  an  allowable  count  of 
.‘)0.000  for  raw  cow’s  milk.” 

Like  most  goat  breeders  the  Ernsts  and 
Ruth  Brown  are  almost  fanatical  in  their 
devotion  to  goats  as  effic  ient  producers  of 
a  tine  family  milk  supply  and  a  milk  of 
special  uses.  .-\s  to  its  special  uses  for 
babic-s  and  c  hildren,  they  will  cite  personal 
exjx*riences  of  their  c  ustomers  who  have 
raisc'd  children  on  goat  milk  when  all 
other  formulae  failc*d.  Says  Julia  Ernst.  “I 
can  understand  why  doctors  have  been 
slow  to  prescribe  goat  milk  in  the  past, 
when  they  could  not  refer  their  patients  to 
a  constant,  controllc'd  source  of  high-c|ual- 
ity  goat  milk.  It  was  easier  to  write  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  vitamins  or  some  other  medi¬ 
cine  than  to  take  a  chance  with  milk  from 
an  unknown  source  that  was  not  handled 
properly.  W’e  have  noticed  an  incrc*asing 
number  of  customers  are  being  referred  to 
us  by  dcM  tors  who  prescribe  it  for  weak, 
under-nourished  babies,  for  case's  of  stom¬ 
ach  ulcers,  eczema,  and  for  |)eople  who 
are  allergic  to  cow’s  milk.” 

The  outlook  was  not  always  as  gcx>d  for 
the  Prospect  Hill  goat  brc'edc'is  as  it  seems 
to  be  this  year.  Thc'ir  IP.aO  books  show 
that  47,000  pints  of  milk  were  sold  through 
their  Boston  distributors  and  in  addition  to 
this,  a  considerable  ciuantity  was  sold  to 
other  distributors  or  was  picked  up 
by  customers  at  the  farm.  Many  a  cow 
milk  producer  could  hope  for  those  SI 000 
a  month  milk  chec  ks  that  have  kept  the 
spirits  high  when  the  18-hour  days  sec'ined 

FROM  the  goat's  udder  to  the  bottles  takes  about  two  hours  of  processing  for  500  pints  of  milk.  Left,  clarifying  the  milk  before  pouring 
it  into  the  pasteurizer.  Center,  using  the  bottle-washing  machine.  Right,  sterilizing  the  cans  with  steam  while  the  pasteurizer  operates. 


to  be  an  unbearable  drag.  Like  all  milk 
producers  they  have  an  uneasy  feeling  as 
they  watch  the  mounting  cost  of  feed — 
■S98.00  a  ton  on  the  last  invoice. 

“\Vc  have  had  to  work  out  our  whole 
farm  operation  to  grow  as  much  of  our 
feed  and  hay  as  |X)ssible,”  says  Ernst.  “In 
the  Midwest  the  most  important  problem 
may  be  to  get  a  dry  cutting  of  hay  in  at 
the  right  time  to  miss  the  showers.  Here  in 
New  England  it  is  more  apt  to  be  ‘where 
on  the  farm  can  we  raise  some  decent 
hay?’  or  ‘where  can  we  buy  some  good 
alfalfa?’  Our  first  job  back  in  1948 — and 
we  are  still  at  it — was  to  get  the  ground  in 
shajje  so  that  we  could  raise  two  crops  of 
hay  that  was  of  good  feeding  cjuality.  VVe 
started  on  a  program  of  liming  the  soil 
and  getting  organic  matter  back  into  it,  of 
putting  the  mineral  content  of  the  soil  in 
balance.  We  have  tested  it  and  hauled 
tons  of  fertilizer.  Right  now  we  use  two 
second-hand  dump  trucks,  total  investment 
$200,  to  good  advantage  in  getting  nitro¬ 
gen  onto  our  fields.  As  you  know  this  area 
is  lousy — and  the  word  is  lousy — with 
chicken  faniis.  We  offer  to  haul  away  the 
manure  from  these  big  chicken  farms  free 
in  the  winter  if  they  will  load  it  on  our 
tiTicks.  Spread  on  our  winter-dormant 
fields  this  furnishes  nitrogen  for  the  snow 
water  to  filter  into  the  soil  in  addition  to  a 
good  top  mulch.  We  feel  that  as  the  t|ual- 
ity  of  our  hay  improves  we  will  be  able  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  grain  we  must  feed 
our  milking  does.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
get  the  last  200  lbs.  of  milk  from  a  doe  by 
this  method  of  feeding,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  will  have  a  saving  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  expensive  grain.  It’s  that 
last  200  pounds  of  milk  from  goats  and  .500 
pounds  from  cows  that  is  the  expensive 
milk  to  produce.  \Ve  are  not  .setting  rec- 
'  ords  with  our  milkers  but  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  milk  economically. 

Fluffing  the  Bedding 

“We  get  about  200  tons  of  manure  out 
of  our  loafing  barns  during  the  year,  and 
that  plus  a  top  dressing  of  .‘>00  pounds  of 
0-12-12  per  acre  is  improving  the  quality 


of  the  hay  each  year.  We  have  worked  out 
a  method  of  tilling  the  loafing  barns  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  with  an  .Ariens  Tiller  that 
has  made  the  straw  more  absorbent  and 
the  manure  easier  to  spread,  .\bout  once  a 
month  we  go  through  the  barns  and  give 
the  bedding  a  good  fluffing  up.  We  never 
have  the  big  flat  ‘shelves’  of  manure  to 
load;  it  comes  up  like  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  spreads  evenly,  with  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  jamming  the  spreader  or  breaking 
the  beater  chains.’’ 

To  make  gCK>d  hay  Warren  Ernst  felt 
that  he  had  to  bale  his  own  at  the  time  it 
was  ready  to  bale,  rather  than  to  trust  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  itinerant  custom  baler, 
so  he  bought  an  Allis  Chalmers  Rotobaler 
and  side  deliver)'  rake,  practually  un¬ 
heard-of  e(|uipment  for  a  100-acre  farm  in 
New  England.  Then  to  make  the  baler  pay 
for  itself,  he  took  on  custom  baling  for 
all  of  the  neighbors.  Fhc  same  kind  of 
economics  went  into  buying  and  paying 
for  a  big  i  hain  saw  which  was  needed  for 
clearing  his  own  fields  of  scrub  white 
birch.  'I’hese  two  custom  ojx'rations  helped 
to  bring  in  the  cash  in  the  first  two  years 
of  ojx'ration  before  the  herd  had  been 
built  up  to  full  strength. 

The  Competitive  System 

In  England  there  is  a  saying  that  a  win¬ 
ning  horse  can  not  be  of  a  bad  color.  Ruth 
Brown  and  Julia  Ernst,  in  their  study  of 
the  breeds  of  goats  for  the  dairy,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  doe  that 
has  a  consistent  average  daily  yield  of 
a  half  gallon  a  day  for  ten  months 
each  year  can  not  be  of  the  wrong  breed 
or  of  poor  type  or  conformation.  So  the 
Vitamilk  Dairy  Herd  is  made  up  of 
all  four  breeds  of  registered  dair\'  goats. 
There  are  the  alert,  pure  white  Saan- 
ens.  the  short-haired,  pendulous-eared 
Nubians,  the  sturdy,  drab-brown  Toggen- 
burgs  and  the  large,  cou  blanc  French 
.Mpines.  Each  make  their  contribution  to 
the  milk  supply,  the  great  volume  of  milk 
from  the  Saanens,  'Foggs,  .Alpines,  and  the 
rich,  fine  flavored  Nubian  milk  to  build 
up  the  butter-fat  content.  The  first  three 


give  3.0  to  4.5  per  cent  b.f.  milk  and  the 
Nubians,  comparable  to  Jersey  cows, 
give  5  to  6  pc'r  cent  milk.  It  is  apparent 
that  those  milkers  which  prove  their 
worth  by  long  years  of  high  produc¬ 
tivity  do  transmit  these  qualities  to  their 
daughters.  A  doe’s  record  should  be  ji»dged 
on  the  whole  of  her  career,  which  in.-ans 
that  to  estimate  a  kid’s  probable  milking 
ability  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  grandparents  as  well  as  the 
parents.  Fhe  male  ancestor’s  records 
should  be  inspected  for  his  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  good  milking  and  conformation  (|uali- 
ties. 

Modern  dair\'  goats  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  fx>pular  conception  of  an  ill-humored, 
high-smelling  billy  goat.  The  does  have 
less  odor  than  common  farm  animals.  Fhe 
males  do  have  an  odor  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  and  should  be  kept  separated 
from  the  milking  does  except  when  breed¬ 
ing.  Jokes  about  goats  eating  tin  cans  are 
matters  of  personal  affront  to  men  like 
Ernst.  They  put  it  this  way:  goats  nibble  at 
tin  cans  because  the  cover  paper  is  made 
from  cellulose.  .Asked  why  cows  don’t  nib¬ 
ble  on  tin  cans,  too,  they  come  back  quickly 
with  the  remark  that  cows  don’t  eat  poison 
ivy,  blackberry  brambles,  tree  bark  and 
young  branches. 

To  overcome  the  short  fall  milk  supply, 
the  No.  1  problem  of  the  goat  dairv'  man. 
the  Ernsts  have  developied  a  unique  pen 
breeding  system  that  has  worked  extreme¬ 
ly  well.  They  u.se  two  young  bucks — from 
8  to  12  months  old — in  a  small  yard  with 
a  group  of  unbred  does.  The  cornpc'tition 
of  the  two  young  males  will  get  does  in 
kid  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  This 
pen  breeding  should  be  done  from  March 
to  July  for  a  good  fall  milk  supply.  Of 
course  the  kids  from  such  matings  can  not 
be  registered,  for  the  sire  is  not  known. 

Hot  Drinks  for  All 

.As  the  visitor  to  the  Vitamilk  Daily 
wanders  down  the  several  levels  of  the  big 
loafing  bams  he  is  greeted  by  the  sharp 
smell  of  vinegar  and  the  heavy  insistence 
of  black-strap  molasses.  Like  as  not  Ruth 


THE  capping  machine  fills  the  bottles  to  the  right  height  and  locks  a  hooded,  approved  cap  over  the  lip.  The  filled  cases  are  now  ready 
for  storage  in  the  walk-in  cooler,  or  for  trucking  to  the  nearby  railroad  station  for  shipment  to  Boston,  Worcester  or  New  York  City, 


Vitamilk  Dairy’s  daily  feeding  program  includes  molasses  and  vinegar  mixed  with  hot 
water,  fed  three  times  a  day;  a  16*/o  dairy  feed  for  the  milkers,  fed  twice  daily;  and  all 
the  hay  they  can  eat.  The  young  stock,  right,  have  the  same  feeding  schedule  except  citrus 
pulp  is  fed  as  a  concentrate,  instead  of  the  dairy  mixture. 


Brown  may  be  drawing  hot  water  from  an 
overhead  pipe.  These  lead  from  the  steam 
boiler  in  the  daily  to  all  of  the  loafing 
barns  and  are  wrapped  with  Thermotape 
to  keep  them  from  freezing  in  the  winter. 
Three  times  a  day  the  goats  are  given  hot 
water  in  a  15-gallon  tub  into  which  is 
mixed  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  half  a  gallon 
of  black-strap  molasses.  The  tubs,  four  in 
all,  are  located  in  each  loafing  room. 

Goats  are  not  naturally  big  drinkers, 
but  as  a  rule  the  better  milker  the  doe  is, 
the  more  she  will  drink.  If  she  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  drink  more  her  milk  yield  can 
be  expected  to  be  greater!  Being  fastidious 
animals  they  insist  on  scrubbed  pails  and 
fresh,  clean  water.  Warm  water  is  eagerly 
consumed,  winter  or  summer.  The  first 
step  the  Ernsts  made  to  up  their  goats’ 
drinking  habits  was  to  add  molasses  to  the 
wann  water.  The  goats  liked  this,  but  it 
had  a  laxative  effect,  so  Miss  Brown’s 
father,  a  well  known  Boston  orthopedic 
surgeon,  suggested  that  they  feed  “lemon¬ 
ade”  instead  of  sugar  water.  So  now  a 
pint  of  apple  vinegar  is  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  and  the  goats  like  this  even  better. 
The  mixing  of  the  “hot  toddy”  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  great  deal  of  pushing  and 
shoving  on  the  part  of  the  goats,  quite  a 
bit  like  the  ladies  around  a  bargain  table 
in  Macy’s  basement. 

Molasses  has  a  feed  value  similar  to 
corn,  but  it  is  much  lower  in  digestible 
protein.  At  $74.00  a  ton  it  is  slightly 
cheaper  than  com ;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  an  apjaetizer  for  either  the  water 
or  feed  with  which  it  is  mixed.  For  the 
facts  on  the  value  of  vinegar  Dr.  Brown 
referred  the  goatkeepers  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  “Jersey  Bulletin”  in 
.\ugust  25,  1946,  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Jar\’is,  the 
V’ermont  scientist.  Dr.  Jarvis  fX)ints  out 
some  of  the  results  of  feeding  2  oz.  of  vine¬ 
gar  on  silage  morning  arid  evening  to  herds 
he  is  interested  in.  He  said.  “They  eat  less 
hay  and  grain  yet  their  milk  yield  has  in¬ 
creased  because  the  feed  was  more  com¬ 
pletely  digested.  The  fiectin  in  the  vinegar 


Milking  Machines  For  Goats 

At  feeding  and  milking  time  the  goats 
are  separated  into  congenial  groups:  these 
are  arranged  by  the  goats  themselves,  by 
breeds.  The  goats  are  fed  ahead  of  milk¬ 
ing  in  troughs  along  the  sides  of  the  loaf¬ 
ing  barns.  Then  they  are  brought  into  a 
spotless  white  milking  room.  Here  they 
are  not  chained  in  the  stanchions  for  they 
have  been  trained  to  stand  quietly  in  their 
assigned  space  and  chew  their  cuds.  .\11  of 
the  milking  is  done  by  machine — the  dairy 
has  used  two  DeLaval  “Sterling”  Units 
with  good  results.  They  are  double  units, 
the  same  as  are  used  for  cows,  except  that 
they  hav’e  two  regular  teat  cups  on  each 
claw  instead  of  four.  They  are  adjusted 
with  a  lower  vacuum  ( 1 1  inches  of 
mercur\)  than  is  used  for  milking 
cows  (15  inches).  The  pulsation  rate 
is  set  at  72  per  minute,  and  a  goat  is  usu¬ 
ally  milked  out  in  two  minutes.  Because 
the  milking  is  done  so  quickly  a  plastic 


is  also  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
scours.” 


Feeding  Citrus  Pulp 

The  feeding  program  at  the  Vitamilk 
Dair\’  is  very  much  like  that  of  any  cow 
dairy.  The  goats  have  all  the  alfalfa  and 
mixed  hay  that  they  will  eat.  The  increas¬ 
ing  prices  of  grain  have  forced  the  feeding 
of  larger  quantities  of  7^f  protein  Lake 
Wales  Citrus  Pulp — with  results  that  seem 
as  good.  Diy  does  and  the  bucks  are  fed  all 
citrus  pulp — about  two  pounds  of  it  a  day. 
The  milking  does  get  two  pounds  of  feed 
a  day,  made  up  of  ^  pound  of  Pioneer 
16  per  cent  daily  feed  and  1 '/i  pounds  of 
citrus  pulp.  The  growing  kids  are  fed  milk 
for  the  first  six  weeks,  then  they  go  on  a 
ration  of  one  pound  of  Purina  Calf 
Startena  a  day.  They  are  given  all  the 
alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat.  In  addition  to 
the  grain  and  hay,  all  the  goats  receive 
free  choice  of  the  molasses-vinegar-water 
mixture,  a  cobalt-trace  mineral  salt  and  a 
dried  kelp  (sea  weed)  called  Manamar. 


milk  line  has  been  substituted  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  black  rubber  one.  By  removing  the 
teat  cups  as  soon  as  the  milk  stops  flowing 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  damaging  the 
teat  or  udder.  The  goats  are  machine- 
stripped  by  holding  down  on  the  cups  and 
massaging  the  udder.  The  usual  sanitary 
precautions  are  taken  before  the  teat  cups 
are  attached  to  the  next  goat.  The  udder  is 
wiped  off  with  a  sterilizing  solution  and 
then  dried  with  another  clean  cloth.  I'he 
first  milk  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  strip  cup 
so  that  it  can  be  inspected  and  tasted  if 
there  is  some  off-flavor  milk  turning  up  in 
milking  one  string  of  goats. 


Pasteurizing  the  Milk 

Pasteurizing  is  done  at  night  and  the 
first  thing  Warren  Ernst  does  is  to  fire  up 
the  big  steam  boiler  which  starts  the 
various  sterilizing  processes  which  are 
necessary^  in  bottling  low  bacteria-count 
milk.  A  check  and  counter-check  on  the 
milk  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  milk  trucks 
is  made  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health, 
and  the  Whiting  Dairy.  This  has  shown  a 
remarkably  low  average  (approx.  200) 
with  no  coli  bacteria  and  a  negative 
phosphatase.  As  a  third  check  Ernst  em¬ 
ploys  a  private  laboratory  to  check  sam¬ 


ples  from  the  milk  trucks.  One  factor  that 
has  helped  keep  the  bacteria  count  low 
has  been  the  elimination  of  flies;  last 
summer  a  new  spray,  “Isoto.x”  (which  has 
a  Lindane  base)  was  used  twice  to  get 
complete  control  in  the  bams. 

Pasteurizing  and  bottling  500  pints  of 
milk  takes  about  two  hours.  The  milk  is 
first  sent  through  a  clarifier;  the  action  of 
this  is  similar  to  an  oversize  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  except  that  the  milk  and  cream  are 
fed  back  into  the  same  line  and  pumped 
into  the  batch  pasteurizer.  A  clarifier  is 
practically  a  necessity  when  homogenized 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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PRDTD  means 
PRDfessional 
TOols! 


Tool  experts,  like  the  Ratrhopper,  are 
"hopped  up”  over  PROTO.  Reason 
No.  1  is  that  PROTO  tools  are  truly 
professional  —  designed  right,  made 
from  speeial  steels,  and  scientifically 
heat  treaU'd.  Another  reason  is  that 
firoper  tools  are  available  for  almost 
any  job.  Choose  the  profeational 
tools  you  need  from  your  PROTO 
dealer's  big  selection. 

Send  1(R  fur  68-page  catalog  to 


PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

2266K  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Los  Angeles  54,  Calif. 
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and  chise*»  'n 
PROTO'S  65  P"”  j  ^rom  speda* 

or  bending 
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THK  VETERINARIAN 

a  spotless  chrome  and  white  operating 
room. 

The  century-old  brick  house  next  door 
is  furnished  with  the  antic|ues  and  souve¬ 
nirs  that  he  and  Mrs.  Saylor  love  to  collect. 
High  four-poster  beds  and  walnut  cabinets 
fill  the  bedrooms  that  are  lighted  by  drop 
lamps  wired  for  electricity;  a  inelodeon  in 
the  living  room  sits  across  from  the  tele¬ 
vision  set  and  an  ornate  corner  cabinet. 
In  the  cabinet  are  such  oddly  assorted 
items  as  an  incense  burner  from  King 
Tutankhamen’s  tomb,  a  copy  of  the  Ulster 
County  Gazette  of  Januarv'  4.  1800,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  burial  of  George  TVashing- 
ton,  a  siKer  fork  from  Berchtesgaden,  a 
cue  ball  from  the  billiard  room  of  King 
\’ictor  Emanuel’s  palace,  a  fan.  chopsticks, 
lava  from  Mt.  Vesuvius.  On  one  shelf  is 
an  army  canteen  on  the  side  of  which  is 
inscribed,  “Best  of  luck  Major  Saylor — 
Camp  Picket,  Fort  Ord,  Fedhala,  Casa¬ 
blanca,  Rabat,  Port  Lyautey,  Tunis,  Bi- 
zerte,  Naples,  Palermo,  Berlin,  .\nzio. 
Messina.” 

“One  of  the  boys  in  the  outfit  inscribed 
the  canteen  one  day  when  I  was  away,” 
Dt .  Saylor  explained.  “The  place  names 
are  all  pl.u-es  we  had  Ix'en  except  for  Ber¬ 
lin  where  we  hoped  to  go.”  In  a  small  gun 
room  upstaii’s  where  Dr.  Saylor  keeps  a 
tempting  supply  of  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment  that  he  rarely  has  time  to  use, 
are  two  soldier’s  foot  lockers,  one  marked 
Lt.  S.  L.  Saylor,  7th  Infantiy.  from  the 
first  TVorld  NVar,  and  the  other  marked 
Major  S.  L.  Saylor,  ard  Infantry,  from  the 
last  war. 

David,  the  oldest  son.  is  completing  his 
work  in  surgery  at  the  Louisville  General 
Hospital.  The  youngest  son,  Ted.  is  in 
Korea.  He  interrupted  his  studies  at  divin¬ 
ity  school  to  enlist  for  a  second  time  in  the 
infantry.  Friends  sometimes  conjecture 
that  Doctor  Louie  finds  it  easier  to  endure 
the  uncertainty  of  having  a  son  in  battle 
by  keeping  busy.  Dr.  Saylor  will  admit. 
“There  isn’t  much  pleasure  in  going  out 
socially  with  Ted  away.  I’d  rather  fill  up 
my  time  with  work.” 

Today’s  lunch  with  his  wife  was  un¬ 
usual.  The  Saylors  rarely  get  a  chance  to 
cat  together.  He  catches  his  meals  wher¬ 
ever  he  happens  to  be  at  the  time  hunger 
and  the  opportunity  to  eat  coincide,  but 
the  Saylors  form  a  ver\’  close  team.  Mrs. 
Sa>4or  takes  calls  as  they  come  in  and  helps 
route  the  visits  to  avoid  extra  driving. 
They  visit  on  the  phone  and  through  the 
dining  room  window  when  he  stops  by  the 
office,  and  often  she  rides  with  him  on 
night  calls. 

.After  lunch  the  afternoon  calls  were  the 
usual  work  of  a  countrv-  veterinarian.  A 
ewe  with  a  prolapsed  vagina  required 
three  stitches,  a  cow  with  lump  jaw  to  be 
treated,  pigs  to  be  immunized,  pigs,  lambs, 
and  calv’es  to  be  castrated.  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  he  stopped  at  a  farm  to  look  at  a  cow 
that  was  described  as  doing  poorly.  H|j^. 
looked  at  the  rather  gaunt  animal,  patted 


(Continued  from  page  71) 

her  neck  and  leaned  over  to  smell  her 
breath.  “I’ll  bet  she  was  one  of  your  best 
milkers,  wasn’t  she?” 

“That’s  right.  Doctor  Louie,”  the  farmer 
said. 

“She  calved  what — about  two  weeks 
ago.  I’d  say.  and  then  about  a  week  ago 
she  fell  off  in  production?”  The  doctor 
hurried  out  to  his  car  for  supplies  without 
waiting  for  affirmation.  “She’s  got  aceto¬ 
nemia,  a  disease  that  only  good  cows  get. 
We’ve  got  to  try’  and  build  up  her  sugar 
reserves.” 

The  cow’s  head  was  held  and  he  pushed 
a  hypodermic  needle  into  the  jugular  vein; 
the  needle  was  attached  to  a  bottle  of  dex¬ 
trose  solution  by  a  long  tube  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  hold  the  bottle  higher  than 
the  cow’s  head.  “A  cow  with  acetonemia 
has  a  peculiar  acid  smelling  breath  that  is 
unmistakable,”  he  said  as  the  bottle  slowly 
emptied.  “Mrs.  Saylor  can  tell  when  I’ve 
been  working  on  an  animal  with  aceto¬ 
nemia  just  by  the  smell  on  my  clothes.  It  is 
one  of  the  diseases  that  you  can’t  do  very 
much  to  prevent.  More  and  more  often 
these  days  we  are  working  to  prevent  dis¬ 
ease  before  it  can  get  started.  Many  dis¬ 
eases  like  Brucellosis,  hog  cholera,  cocci- 
diosis.  and  tuberculosis  that  used  to  ruin 
farmers  around  here  are  almost  things  of 
the  past.  Farmers  could  spare  themselves 
many  of  the  troubles  they  have  now  if 
they  would  be  more  careful  of  sanitation 
and  would  feed  their  stock  more  sensibly. 
Right  now  with  meat,  eggs,  and  milk  so 
high  we  are  seeing  the  effects  of  heavy 
fei'ding  of  high  protein  feeds.  We  treat 
case  after  case  of  engorgement  and  foun¬ 
dering,  or  prolapse  in  chickens  and  of 
acetonemia  that  comes  when  the  cow  is 
being  pushed  to  top  production.  Farmers 
aren’t  making  use  of  their  best  feed,  grass.” 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  towns¬ 
people  brought  their  pets  to  be  treated.  A 
special  splint  had  to  be  made  to  fit  a  St. 
Bernard  that  lay  quiet  and  unwhimpering 
as  its  broken  leg  w’as  set.  A  terrier  bitch 
was  spayed — anaesthetised,  shaved,  of>cr- 
ated  uf)on,  sutured,  and  the  wound  pow¬ 
dered  with  sulpha  rapidly  and  with  great 
care. 

Then  the  night  calls.  “I  like  small  ani¬ 
mal  work,”  he  said  as  he  drove  along,  “but 
I  don’t  think  I  could  stand  a  steady  diet  of 
it.  I  like  something  like  obstretrics  where 
you  can  see  the  results  of  your  work  imme¬ 
diately.” 

•At  around  10  p.m.  he  drove  into  the 
farm  of  C.  C.  Middleton  some  30  miles 
from  Canal  Winchester  to  look  at  a  prize 
Shorthorn.  She  stood  in  a  warm,  roomy 
box  stall,  her  neck  outstretched  at  a  low- 
angle,  groaning  gently  as  she  breathed. 
Her  temperature  w-as  running  105  degrees. 
As  Dr.  Saylor  worked  on  the  animal,  tak¬ 
ing  her  temperature,  listening  to  her  lung 
action.  Middleton  stood  to  one  side  joking 
with  him.  “I  know  what  it  means  when 
f  yott  Mart  taking  temperatures  Doc — w-e’re 
going  to  pay  you  what  the  cow  is  worth 
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The  New  Science  of  Power  Gardening! 


It  Can  Mean  a  Whole  New 
and  Better  Way  of  Life  for 
You  and  Your  Family! 

During  World  War  II.  there  were  some  20  mil¬ 
lion  Victory  Gardens  in  operation  in  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  of  these  Victory  Gardens  were  tilled 
entirely  by  hand,  for  at  that  time  there  had  been  com¬ 
paratively  few  power  gardening  machines  manufactured. 

Today  there  are  more  than  600.000  garden  tractors  in 
use  .  .  .  each  one  capable  of  doing  a  whole  day  of  hand 
work  in  one  hour!  Every  garden  tractor  means  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boost  in  America's  capacity  to  produce  food— and  a 
big  lift  for  our  transportation  system.  Every  pound  of 
food  eaten  where  it’s  grown  saves  that  much  shipping! 

Not  only  is  there  now  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
garden  tractors,  but  today's  machine  is  far  ahead  in  de¬ 
sign  and  efficiency.  Ten  years  ago.  the  typical  garden  trac¬ 
tor  was  a  big.  heavy,  lumbering  contraption,  hard  to  start, 
inefficient  in  operation,  and  a  back-breaker  for  its  user. 
Thanks  to  science,  engineering,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
manufacturers,  today's  power  gardening  machine  is  miles 
ahead  of  its  forerunner  of  ten  years  ago 

The  Model  T.Roto-Ette  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  progress.  It  prepares  an  ideal  seedbed,  five  to  seven 
inches  deep,  in  one  operation,  with  only  one  and  a  half 
horsepower!  With  a  Roto-Ette.  it  is  now  entirely  practical 
for  a  family  to  have  a  really  large  vegetable  garden; 
plenty  large  enough  to  supply  all  the  family’s  vegetables 
for  both  summer  and  winter  use  with  an  amazingly  few 
hours  of  work.  One  average  Roto-Ette  owner  reports  he 
does  all  his  gardening  work  of  seedbed  preparation  and 
cultivating  throughout  the  season  in  less  than  20  hours! 
That  family  now  takes  more  time  to  harvest  its  bountiful 
crops  than  it  does  to  cultivate  and  grow  them! 


The  Revolutionary  New 
ROTO-MILLIR 
for  Power  Composting 


Fat.  Fending 

Not  only  has  this  new  science  of  power  gardening 
made  it  easy,  practical,  and  inexpensive  for  a  family  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  food  for  home  use.  it  has  also 
made  it  possible  and  practical  to  reclaim  worn-out  soil,  to 
improve  greatly  the  fertility  and  productivity  of  garden 
soils,  and  to  actually  build  new  topsoil  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  or  more  a  year! 

This  revolutionary  step  forward  in  the  science  of  gar¬ 
dening  has  been  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  the 
inexpensive  Roto-Miller  attachment  now  available  for  use 
with  the  Roto-Ette.  This  wonder-working  Roto-Milling 
attachment  is  simply  a  set  of  cam-shaped  blades,  rotated 
by  power,  which  dig  and  chop  into  the  soil  as  they  move 
forward.  Gently  but  forcibly,  they  shred  and  chew  up 
the  vegetation,  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  It  is  now  possible 
for  the  first  time  to  incorporate  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  with  a  low-cost  garden  machine;  and  as 
all  soil  scientists  emphasize,  putting  plenty  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  is  the  most  important  step  to  soil  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  the  building  of  new  topsoil. 

This  revolutionary  Roto-Milling  attachment  does  away 
with  all  the  work  of  hauling,  turning,  and  watering  of 
compost  heaps.  It  makes  possible  composting  by  machine, 
right  in  your  garden  itself.  It  makes  possible  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  organic  wastes  of  all  kinds— both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table.  It  makes  possible  the  growing  of  green  manure 
crops,  one  after  another,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  soiL 
It  turns  weeds  into  a  blessing,  for  in  the  process  of  cul¬ 
tivating  with  the  Roto-Miller,  you  are  chewing  up  and 
shredding  the  weeds,  and  mixing  them  into  the  top  few 
inches  of  soil,  where  they  provide  ideal  food  for  the  bac¬ 
terial  life,  earthworms,  and  other  soil  organisms.  Thus, 
leaves,  weeds,  old  hay,  mulch  materials,  and  even  gar¬ 
bage,  become  of  real  value  to  the  home  gardener 

No%v  —  Many  Other  Perfected, 
Labor’Seving  Attachments 

With  the  perfection  of  other  attachments  for  the  Roto- 
Ette.  it  is  now  possible  to  apply  power  to  dozens  of  other 
jobs  and  chores  around  the  home  grounds.  These  include 
power  lawn  mowing ;  power  scything ;  power  grading  and 
light  bulldozing;  power  mulching;  power  snow-plowing; 
power  dusting  and  spraying;  power  sawing. 

And  by  using  the  Roto-Ette  as  a  portable  power  plant, 
numerous  other  chores  are  easy.  There  are  now  available 
from  various  sources  all  of  the  following  attachments; 
com  sheller,  grist  mill,  air  compressor,  spray  gun,  water 
pump,  table  saw,  small  cement  mixer,  leaf  mill  and  grind¬ 
er,  rotary  weed  cutter,  buck  rake,  seeder,  and  by  no  means 
least  important,  electricity  generator. 

In  fact,  things  have  now  progressed  to  the  point  where 


DOiS  A 
DAY'S  WORK 
IN  AN  HOUR! 


The  Model  T 

ROTO-ETTE 


Ref.  U.S  Pel  Off 


POWER  GARDENING 

Goodbye;  plow,  disc,  and  har¬ 
row!  Roto-Ette  prepares  ideal 
seedbed  5"  to  7"  deep  in  ONE 
operation  and  then  cultivates, 
still  without  changing  any¬ 
thing!  Costs  far  less,  does  much 
more  than  ordinary,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “garden  tractors”. 

POWER  COMPOSTING 

No  more  hauling,  turning,  wa¬ 
tering  of  compost  heaps!  New 
Roto-Miller  attachment  mixes 
cover  crops,  green  manures, 
weeds,  leaves,  garbage,  mulch 
materials  right  into  your  soil! 


POWER  MULCHING 

Cut  hay  and  weeds  from  idle 
land  with  held  mower  attach¬ 
ment.  Use  Roto-Ette  motor  to 
run  power  shredding  attach¬ 
ment.  Have  quantities  of  ideal 
mulch  for  your  garden. 


POWER  UWN  MOWING 

Cuts  velvet-smooth  25'  swath. 
Leaves  no  untrimmed  edges. 
(No  castors  or  overhanging 
wheels).  Follows  contour  of 
ground  perfectly.  “Best  power 
mower  built,”  users  My. 

POWER  SCYTHING 

Nothing  else  like  it  for  cutting 
hay,  tall  weeds,  trash,  even 
rough  lawn  mowing.  Cuts  full 
30”  wide.  Does  not  clog  in 
heavy  growth.  Unbelievably 
low  in  price,  easy  and  practical 
to  use. 


POWER  SNOW  PLOWING 

Ideal  for  walks,  paths,  average 
driveways.  Plows  30”  sride. 
Swivels  to  right  or  left!  Quick, 
easy  to  put  on,  take  off.  Also 
good  for  grading,  light  bull¬ 
dozing. 

POWER  WOOD  SAWING 

Cuts  logs  like  butter— any  kind 
of  wood  up  to  14”  in  diameter. 
Will  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  if  you  have  wood- 
lot.  Low-cost,  practical,  easy, 
safe  to  operate. 

POWER  PUMPING 

Pump  water  from  stream  or 
pond  to  irrigate  laam  and  gar¬ 
den.  Also  for  fire  fighting,  or  to 
fill  cisterns  early  or  late  in  year 
when  regular  supply  is  shut  off. 
V-Belti  are  also  raadily  avail¬ 
able  lor  POWER  TAKE-OFF 
lot  other  uses  ol  Roto-Ette. 


no  country  home  can  be  considered  complete  unless  it  has 
power  gardening  equipment,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  importance  in  time  of  emergency.  The  great  storm  of 
November,  1950,  clearly  dramatiz^  for  many  families 
how  dependent  they  have  become  upon  electric  power. 
Thousands  of  the  more  fortunate  of  these  families  were 
able  to  keep  their  oil  burners,  freezers,  water  pumps,  etc., 
in  operation,  by  hooking  up  their  power  gardening  ma¬ 
chine  directly  or  by  using  it  to  generate  electricity. 

Whole  New  Way  of  Life  Now  Possible 
for  Millions  of  Families 

Actually,  a  wonderful  new  way  of  life  has  been  made 
possible  through  this  new  science  of  power  gardening- 
through  the  progress  of  the  power  gardening  industry 
these  past  ten  years.  Just  as  large  scale  farm  machinery 
has  revolutionized  commercial  farming,  and  just  as  the 
small  electric  motor  has  found  dozens  of  uses  in  the  home, 
the  application  of  gasoline  power  on  a  small  scale  is  now 
revolutionizing  gardening,  and  all  sorts  of  other  jobs 
around  the  home. 

With  a  Model  T  Roto-Ette  and  its  various  attach¬ 
ments.  it  is  now  easy  and  practical  for  a  man  in  his  spare 
time  to  maintain  a  beautiful  three-acre  country  home  as 
easily  as  he  once  was  able  to  maintain  a  SO-foot  lot  and  a 
house  in  the  city!  His  family  can  now  live  as  fully  and  as 
pleasantly  as  only  the  wealthy  used  to  be  able  to  live.  He 
can  have  a  more  secure  and  independent  life.  There  is 
more  sunshine,  fresh  air,  better  health  for  all.  There  is 
more  good,  healthy  food  to  eat,  and  more  money  in  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  This  New  Science  Could  be  Applied 
Throughout  the  World  — 

If  there  is  any  one  idea,  any  one  part  of  American  life, 
which  could  be  applied  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
improve  the  well-being  and  living  standards  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  it  is  this  application  of  power  now  being 
applied  to  the  latest  gardening  equipment  in  this  country. 

Small-scale  agriculture  is  the  main  source  of  food  for 
millions  of  families  throughout  the  other  continents  of 
the  world.  It  staggers  the  imagination  to  try  to  conceive 
what  the  application  of  power  to  the  small  landholdings 
of  those  millions  could  mean  to  them.  To  have  enough 
food  to  eat,  to  be  able  to  improve  and  reclaim  the  worn- 
out  soil,  to  be  freed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  back¬ 
breaking.  mind-numbing,  endless  drudgery  which  now 
must  be  endured  . . .  these  things  might  mean  more  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  than  all  the  discussions  of  diplo¬ 
mats,  all  the  vast  production  of  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and 
warships  can  ever  mean. 

FRSE  Book  Tells  the  Whole  Exciting  Story 

We  have  been  able  to  tell  you  here  only  a  little  of  what 
the  Model  T  Roto-Ette  and  this  new  science  of  power 
gardening  can  mean  to  you  and  your  family.  To  give  you 
the  whole  exciting  story,  we’d  like  to  send  you  a  FREE 
copy  of  POWER  GARDENING  and  POWER  COM¬ 
POSTING,  by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the  famous  “Have- 
More”  Plan.  This  68-page  book  is  packed  full  of  illustra¬ 
tions  and  ideas  for  everyone  interested  in  easier  garden¬ 
ing  and  easier  chores.  With  it  you  receive  complete  de¬ 
tails.  including  the  amazingly  low  prices  of  the  Model  T 
Roto-Ette  and  all  of  its  wonder-working  attachments. 
For  a  free  copy,  just  mail  the  coupon  below  with  10  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Roto- 
tiller.  Incorporated,  Dept.  97.  Troy.  New  York. 


Mail  Coupon 
Now  for 

FREE 

COPY 

68  Pages, 
tOS  Illustrations! 


Rototillar,  Incorporcrtcd 
Dept.  97,  Troy,  Now  York 

Please  send  me  FREE,  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of 
POWER  GARDENING  and  POWER  COM¬ 
POSTING  with  the  Model  T  Roto-Ette,  by  Ed 
Robinson.  I  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
handling 
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ROW  CROP  HARVESTER 

with  the 

QUICK  CHANGE 


itiustroted  above  it  the  54B 
with  power  take-off  drive  ond 
corn  harvesting  unit. 


HARVESTS  SUCCESSFULLY,  CORN 
WCOMBINATION  ENSILAGE 


Above:  The  Hay  Harvest¬ 
ing  Unit  complete  with 
Hay  Wheel  and  Trash  Pan. 


Illustrated  below  It  the 
Mower  Bar  Unit  which  cuts 
o  full  5-ft.  swath. 


#  Even  in  a  muddy  field  or  in 
corn  borer  infested  oreos  the 
Fox  really  delivers.  Handles 
short  corn,  toll  corn,  weedy 
corn  or  down  corn.  The  gath¬ 
ering  chains  run  oil  the  way 
down  to  the  points,  insuring 
good  work  at  all  times.  A  live 
feed  apron  in  the  corn  unit 
positively  feeds  all  material, 
including  loose  ears,  to  the 
feed  rolls.  Order  now. 
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FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

5651  North  Rankin  Street 
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while  she  slowly  wastes  away  to  nothing  and  dies.  I’ll  bet  you 
prescribe  a  pill  once  every  hour  during  the  night  and  once  every' 
five  or  si.x  hours  during  the  day.” 

Saylor  chuckled  as  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

“Sorr\',  Nfiddie,”  he  finally  said,  “she’s  sufTering  from  a  foreign 
body.” 

“Can  you  operate?” 

“I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  try  medicine  and  elevation.  We 
may  have  caught  this  in  time  to  save  her.  Build  up  the  front  of 
the  stall  so  that  her  front  feet  are  about  six  inches  higher  than 
the  floor.  I’ll  give  her  some  medicine  that  will  speed  up  the 
stomach  action.  In  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  we 
have  caught  it  in  time,  the  nail  or  wire  or  whatever  the  foreign 
body  is  will  drop  back  into  the  stomach.  It  may  stay  there  for 
years  without  causing  any  trouble. 

“I’ll  leave  you  some  of  the  pills  and  you  can  give  them  to  her 
every  half-hour  during  the  night.”  he  said  with  a  straight  face. 
“Or,  if  you’d  rather,  give  her  one  in  the  morning  and  one  at 
around  noon.” 

.\bout  40  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  cattle  other  than  those  that 
die  of  old  age  are  caused  by  foreign  bodies.  Dr.  Saylor  estimates, 
and  at  least  70  per  cent  of  cows  have  foreign  bodies  in  their 
stomachs  such  as  nails,  baling  wire,  and  wire  tag  holders  from 
feed  bags.  They  cause  trouble  when  they  lodge  in  the  small 
stomach,  and  may  puncture  it  and  pierce  the  heart  or  lungs. 

-As  Dr.  Saylor  was  leaving  he  waved,  “Good  bye.  Middie.  Give 
my  regards  to  your  wife.” 

“Good  Lord  Doc,  I  won’t  be  seeing  her  until  morning.  I’ve  got 
to  rebuild  this  damn  barn  to  elevate  the  cow!” 

Back  home  shortly  before  midnight.  Dr.  Saylor  had  a  late  cup 
of  coffee  with  his  wife.  Before  going  to  bed  he  glanced  over  the 
messages  that  had  accumulated — cow  with  foot  rot  at  Ed  Jones’ 
farm  near  Lancaster;  immunize  and  castrate  pigs  for  Rudolph 
Lehr:  and  one  that  read,  “Bill  Mathew  called,  says  he  believes 
new  heifers  have  shipping  fever,  wants  you  to  call  first  thing  in 
the  morning — real  early.” 


TO  PRODUCE  GRADE  A  MILK 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

A  utensil  which  looks  clean  may  still  be  home  to  several  million 
bacteria.  Destroying  these  elusive  bacteria  requires  heat  or  chem¬ 
ical  sterilization. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv’ice  has  outlined  some  standard 
techniques  for  heat  sterilization.  The  Serv’ice  suggests  exposing 
the  equipment  to  170°  heat  for  15  minutes,  or  200°  for  five 
minutes,  in  a  steam  cabinet.  If  hot  water  is  used  for  sterilization 
the  equipment  should  be  immersed  for  at  least  two  minutes  in 
water  with  a  temperature  of  170°. 

Of  the  two  methods,  chemical  sterilization  requires  less  equip¬ 
ment  and  costs  less.  For  proper  chemical  sterilization,  however, 
the  surface  of  the  pails  and  other  equipment  must  be  absolutely 
clean. 

The  best  time  to  use  a  chemical  sterilizer  on  milking  machine 
pails  is  just  before  milking  time.  There  are  several  commercial 
sterilization  mixtures  on  the  market;  most  of  them  contain  some 
form  of  chlorine.  There  are  directions  for  their  use  printed  on  the 
container  and  the  dairyman  should  make  these  instructions  his 
guide.  ^lilk  scum  will  cling  to  almost  any  metal  milking  appara¬ 
tus  and  the  inspector  calls  this  “milk  stone” ;  an  apt  name  for  this 
hard  colorless  flint  like  residue  of  milk.  While  the  “milk  stone” 
itself  may  be  clean,  it  is  a  nesting  ground  for  bacteria  and  for 
that  reason  must  be  removed  with  an  acid  paste. 

The  milking  machine  in  particular  must  be  guarded  against 
bacteria  and  dirt.  Most  modern  milking  machines  can  be  taken 
apart,  and  cleaned  with  brushes  and  a  washing  solution  in  10 
minutes. 

.After  milking,  and  before  the  vacuum  pump  is  turned  off,  the 
dairyman  should  draw  at  least  two  gallons  of  clear  cold  water 
through  each  unit  to  flush  out  the  remaining  milk.  Then  take  the 
machine  apart  and  brush  the  valves,  teat  cup  inflations,  milk 
tubes,  pail  head  and  pail  with  a  washing  solution  to  float  away 
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When  the 

CROP  IS  HEAVY 

and  the 

GOING  TOUGH 

that’s  when  Papec 


SHOWS  IT’S  STUFF ! 


I^apec  owners  repeatedly  tell  us  of  harvesting  down 
and  tangled  forage  with  their  Papec  Harvesters, 
where  other  harvesters  have  either  broken  down  under 
the  load  or  found  jhe  crop  just  too  heavy  to  handle. 
Papec's  simple  design  and  sturdy  construction,  plus 
the  "know-how”  gained  by  the  Papec  organization  in 
more  than  ."iO  years  of  building  feed  machinery,  are 
the  reasons  for  Papec’s  superior  jierformance. 

There  is  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester  to  fit  your  needs 
exactly  ,  .  .  Model  1.5 ID  with  either  engine  or  power 
take-off  assembly,  for  the  average  farm  .  . .  Model  181 
w  ith  its  big  18’  j"  throat,  for  large  farm  operations 
and  cu>tom  harvesting. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  for  information  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  and  (hop  Blowers,  t>r  write  for 
new  booklet  to:  Papec  Machine  (^om|»any,  114  N. 
Main  St.,  Shortsville,  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAY  CHOPPER— SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP  RLOWERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


the  remaining  milk  and  dirt.  Remove  the  washing  solution  with 
a  rinse  of  warm  water,  and  then  sterilize  the  machine. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  should  hang  the  parts  on  a  metal  rack. 
I'he  machineiy  is  left  on  its  rack  until  milking  time  comes  round 
again.  Hefore  using  the  machine  he  rinses  it  with  a  chlorine  solu¬ 
tion.  Keeping  a  milking  machine  clean  becomes  a  habit,  and  if 
lirojxnly  done,  a  good  habit. 

Hill  Brown  keeps  an  electric  clipper  in  his  dair\-  barn  and  uses 
it  on  his  Jerseys  whenever  their  hair  gets  long  around  their 
udders,  and  hind  quarters.  “I  believe  in  clipping  my  cows,”  he 
says,  “because  if  she’s  clipped  dirt  and  manure  don’t  stick  to  her 
so  thick.”  .•Ml  over  clipping  in  early  autumn  gives  lice  a  less  snug 
breeding  place  and  insecticides  can  reach  their  eggs  easier. 

Before  the  milker  is  attached  the  cow’s  udder  should  be  rinsed 
with  a  cloth  dampened  in  a  warm  sterilizing  solution  to  clean 
her  and  stimulate  let-down.  The  sterilizing  solution  is  also  an  aid 
in  preventing  mastitis.  Since  milk  inspectors  are  now  demanding 
a  clean  towel  for  each  cow,  large  paper  towels  are  available 
commercially. 

He  Who  Milks 

The  milker,  as  well  as  his  cows,  should  be  healthy,  for  he  can 
transmit  diseas<‘  through  the  milk  he  handles.  The  milkman’s 
hands,  if  not  clean,  can  cany  bacteria  to  the  cow’s  udder  or  the 
milking  machine.  He  should  use  the  same  sterilizing  solution  on 
his  hands  that  he  uses  to  wash  the  cow’s  udder. 

^Vhere  cows  are  milked  by  hand  special  care  is  needed  to  keep 
the  milk  clean.  ^Vet  hand  milking  is  a  sure  way  to  a  higher  bac¬ 
terial  count  in  milk.  .A  pail  with  a  partially  covered  top  is  best 
for  hand  milking  since  it  gives  dirt  less  chance  of  falling  into  the 
milk.  Even  the  milk  stool,  which  should  be  made  of  metal,  should 
be  washed  and  rinsed  with  a  sterilizing  solution  since  it  is  the  last 
thing  a  milker  handles  before  sitting  down  to  work,  and  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  stable  floor  and  milk  for  millions  of 
bacteria. 

In  theory,  milk  should  be  so  clean  that  straining  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  But  this  is  not  possible  and  daiiymen  strain  the  milk  before 
shipping  it  off  to  market.  Brown  strains  his  milk  twice,  each  time 
using  a  new  disposable  strainer  pad.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
much  of  the  milk  consumed  on  the  farm  was  strained  through  a 
2.T  jxwmd  sugar  sack,  a  practice  which  usually  does  more  to 
contaminate  the  milk  than  clean  it. 

Much  of  a  farmer’s  success  or  failure  in  producing  clean  milk 
centers  around  his  milk  house.  The  milk  house  should  be  located 
with  both  cleanliness  and  convenience  well  in  mind.  The  closer 
the  milk  house  to  the  milking  parlor  or  barn  the  shorter  the 
distance  milk  must  be  carried  for  straining  and  cooling. 

.\  milk  house  should  be  close  to  the  barn  but  not  close  to  a 
manure  pile,  and  it  should  be  on  well  drained  ground.  There  must 
be  adecpiate  supplies  of  fresh  clean  water  available  under  |x>wer 
in  the  milkhouse.  Water  should  be  tested  for  purity  once  a  year 
by  the  state  health  department. 

The  standard  milk  house  today  is  12  by  10  feet.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  a  farmer  would  have  considered  this  three  times  too 
large.  In  those  days,  a  stranger  on  a  fann  viewing  the  buildings 
from  the  outside,  would  have  had  trouble  telling  which  was  the 
milk  house,  and  which  the  back  house. 

I'he  interior  of  a  good  milk  house  should  be  arranged  for 
sanitation  and  convenience.  There  should  be  a  work  table  for 
cleaning  the  milking  equipment,  a  diying  and  sterilizing  rack  and 
an  approved  style  milk  cooler.  Most  large  milksheds  frown  on 
any  type  milk  cooler  today  e.xcept  the  mechanical  type,  for  milk 
inspectors  tell  us  that  it  takes  eight  gallons  of  water  to  properly 
cool  one  gallon  of  milk.  A  tank  typie  cooler  should  hold  three 
times  as  much  water  as  milk. 

I'here  is  a  good  reason  for  rapid  cooling  of  milk.  Within  one 
i  hour  a  single  bacterium  can  grow  into  3000  bacteria  at  80  degrees 
F.  I'he  lower  the  temperature  the  slower  the  bacteria  reproduce, 
and  when  the  tempierature  of  milk  is  lowered  to  40  degrees,  the 
bacteria  stop  multiplying.  The  farmer  who  cools  milk  to  40 
degrees  F.  in  an  hour  generally  has  less  trouble  pleasing  the 
milk  inspe<  tor. 


Plow  at  even  depth  in  uneven  ground.  Use  hydraulic  control  for  pull-type  im- 

Free-floating  action  lets  Latch-On  plements  and  machines.  Two-way 
moldboard  plows  hold  their  depth  valve  (optional  extra)  provides  double- 
without  help  or  hindrance  from  hy-  action  control  for  harrows,  grain 
draulic  control.  Handy  turnbuckle  sets  drills,  combines,  corn  pickers,  etc., 
suction  for  self-control  of  depth.  fitted  for  ASAE  standard  remote  ram. 


Hook  up  from  tractor  seat.  You  can, 
with  Eagle  Hitch  of  Case  “VAC”  Trac¬ 
tor.  Just  latch  on,  slip  in  one  pin,  and 
GO!  Not  only  rear-mounted  plows  but 
a  whole  list  of  Latch-On  harrows, 
planters,  tool-bar  tillers,  etc. 


See  what  you  are  doing  when  you  cul¬ 
tivate.  Look-ahead  cultivators  for  Case 
“VAC”  Tractor  are  front-mounted  on 
Master  Frame.  They  go  where  you 
steer,  when  you  steer.  You  can  work 
fast  and  clean,  yet  dodge  stray  stalks. 


Run  power  take-off  shaft  straight  back 
from  tractor.  Right-height,  center-line 
power  take-off  on  “VAC”  Tractor 
means  easy  hook-up,  less  power  loss, 
less  wear  on  joints,  less  telescoping, 
better  performance  on  turns. 


Haul  heavy  stuff  without  lifting.  Latch- 
On  Utility  Carrier  loads  like  a  stone- 
boat.  Roll  barrels,  etc.,  right  on  it — 
raise  with  hydraulic  control — go  any¬ 
where — let  load  down.  Carries  feed, 
fertilizer,  machinery,  most  anything. 


Plow  stony,  stumpy  fields  without  dam¬ 
age  or  lost  time.  Mounted  Break- Away 
Plow  lets  go  when  it  hits  obstacle — 
recouples  automatically  when  you  back 
tractor.  Hydraulic  control  lifts  plow 
over  obstacle,  and  away  you  go. 


A  lot  off  tractor  ffor  your  money.  See  what  you 
get  in  the  low-cost  "VA”  Series.  You  get  a  big, 
lusty  engine  with  power  to  do  its  work  at  moderate 
speed,  pull  full  load  when  slowed  down.  You  get 
weight  and  balance  for  sure-footed  traction  and 
steering.  You  get  gear  speeds  to  hustle  work  with 
2-plow  implements,  5  or  6-foot  combine,  one-row 
corn  picker. 

Eagle  Hitch  gives  you  the  convenience  of  3-point 
hook-up  plus  depth  control  you  never  saw  before 
with  rear-mounted  implements.  Y ou  get  one-minute 
hook-up  to  most  Latch-On  implements.  Among 
those  not  shown  are  2-way  and  disk  plows,  planters 
and  lister,  disk  bedder  and  cultivator,  mower,  and 
tool  bar  that  makes  up  into  many  implements. 


See  your  Case  dealer.  Arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  Eagle  Hitch  performance.  And  remember — there 
are  2 1  great  tractors  in  four  power  sizes. 


SiNO  FOt  NIW  TRACTOR  BOOK  TODAY  A 

1 

BMark  tetoM  diat  iatarcst  roK  writ*  ia  aMCsia  otker 
mafhincs  you  acad.  Pasta  oa  postcanl  aad  taail  ao 
},  L  Caac  Co.,  Dept.  F-90,  kadaa.  Wis. 

□2-i4ow  "VAC*  Tractor  04-5  plow  "LA"  Tractor  i 
□Larsar  2-plow  "SC*  inAatooMlic  Balar 
□S-plow  "DC*  Tractor  QForasc  Harraatar 


L 


ONE  WHEEL  OARDEN  TRACTOR 


WNMId  CHORES 
MSTER . . .  BETTER . . . 


This  ru«0*d  wertc  hors*  lightefis  and 
speodt  gard*n  oitd  town  tasks,  •limi* 
notes  os^of  H*<wy  form  equipment 
for  siOSR  but  te^Mpws  ||^s.  Turns  easily 
at  row  ends,  permits  close  set  rows  for 
more  production  in  less  spoce.  Low  cost 
attachments  for  the  uses  shown  here, 
plus  many  more.  As  low  as  $151.50, 
lMi<9  H.  P.  frei^M  extra. 


WRITE  FOR  linRATURiaidMMeiEdMlw.. 


CMoemsestiK  stats  mom— two 


How  Milk  Is  Graded 

The  dairyman  sees  his  milk  cans  go 
away  full  and  return  empty  and  occasion¬ 
ally  he  gets  a  slip  of  paper  telling  him 
whether  his  milk  is  graded  A  or  B.  Gen¬ 
erally  he  has  no  idea  how  the  milk  inspec¬ 
tors  in  town  arrived  at  the  grade  on  which 
he  will  be  paid.  If  he  were  to  help  run  a 
check  on  a  batch  of  milk  from  his  fann, 
his  work  would  start  at  the  dairy  plant. 
As  the  milk  was  unloaded  from  the  truck 
that  hauled  it  to  town  a  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician  would  put  some  of  it  into  a  test 
tube.  From  here  the  tubes  go  to  the  city 
department  of  health  where  the  milk  is 
tested  during  the  night. 

To  even-  test  tube  containing  10  cubic 
centimetei's  of  milk  the  technician  adds 
one  tubic  centimeter  of  standard  methe- 
lyene  blue  solution  which  colors  the  sam¬ 
ple  a  deep  blue.  The  length  of  time  the 
milk  retains  its  blue  color  indicates  the 
bacterial  content  and  consequently  the 
grade  of  the  batch  of  milk  from  which  the 
sample  came.  Bacteria  in  milk  give  off 
oxygen  and  the  oxygen  breaks  down  the 
blue  coloring.  The  more  bacteria  in  a  milk 
sample,  the  faster  the  sample  changes  from 
blue  back  to  white. 

If  the  milk  loses  its  blue  color  in  less 
than  five  hours  the  farmer  is  in  trouble  for 
his  milk  is  then  put  in  grade  “B”,  and  he 
is  paid  about  40  cents  less  per  1 00  pounds. 
The  following  month,  the  technicians  take 
another  sample  from  the  same  fami  and 
test  it  again.  This  time  the  milk  must  keep 
its  blue  color  the  full  five  hours  plus 
enough  time  to  make  up  for  the  previous 
test  so  the  average  for  both  months  equals 
at  least  five  hours,  or  the  milk  is  still  in 
grade  B.  In  many  city  markets  the  farmer 
whose  milk  grades  B  for  two  successive 
months  and  who  makes  no  effort  to  correct 
his  practices  is  thrown  off  the  city  market 
and  he  can  sell  his  milk  only  to  a  conden- 
sary  or  separate  it  at  home  for  the  sour 
cream  market.  The  city  health  department 
will  send  out  sanitarv'  technicians  to  help 
him  find  the  source  of  his  trouble,  and  once 
the  troubles  are  corrected  the  farmer  can 
take  another  stab  at  selling  milk  in  the  city, 
but  he  must  still  make  up  his  low  test  aver¬ 
ages  for  previous  months. 

The  cleanest  milk  a  consumer  can  buy  is 
certified  milk,  but  few  dealers  care  to 
handle  this  special  product,  when  with 
grade  A  milk  they  can  sell  a  standard  prod¬ 
uct  at  one  price. 

The  difference  between  grade  A  milk 
and  certified  milk,  from  the*  consumer’s 
point  of  view,  is  in  the  bacterial  count. 
Pasteurized  Grade  A  milk  must  have  a  bac¬ 
terial  count  of  less  than  30.000.  Certified 
milk,  pasteurized,  must  have  a  bacterial 
count  of  less  than  500,  and  when  sold  raw 
must  have  a  count  of  less  than  10.000. 

The  cows  producing  certified  milk  are 
TB  inspected  everv’  six  months,  blood 
tested  for  Bang’s  once  a  month,  and  regu¬ 
larly  examined  for  mastitis.  Even  the  peo¬ 
ple  working  with  the  cows  must  have  a 
monthly  physical  examination. 


Grade  A  milk  laws  are  not  uniform 
throughout  the  country’.  Even  though  a 
state  may  adopt  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the 
local  laws  may  be  easier.  As  every  dairy¬ 
man  knows,  each  inspector  interprets  the 
regulations  his  own  way  so  while  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ft  wash  basin  for  the  milker  to  use 
for  washing  his  hands  may  pass  one  health 
officer,  the  next  one  will  jump  on  it. 
That’s  why  most  health  departments  are 
constantly  changing  the  route  of  the  in¬ 
spectors.  If  nothing  else,  it  keeps  the  dairy¬ 
man  on  his  toes. 


THE  STINKER 
(Continued  form  page  37) 

busy  rooting  our  grubs.  He  will  pause  after 
each  successful  excavation  and  shake  the 
clinging  soil  from  his  fur  like  a  wet  dog. 

He  has  an  attractive  fur  and  a  colorful 
character.  In  fact,  he  is  so  appealing  that 
children  often  attempt  to  take  him  home 
for  a  pet.  He  has  disallusioned  many  who 
mistook  him  for  the  family  cat  in  the 
darkness. 

One  of  the  skunk’s  most  admirable 
p>oints  is  his  policy  of  avoiding  trouble. 
If  approached  slowly  he  assumes  a  stiff¬ 
legged  stance,  facing  the  opposition.  He 
then  stamps  his  front  feet  on  the  ground 
in  warning.  He  may  give  a  throaty  growl, 
which  means  he  is  on  the  firing  line  and 
just  waiting  to  see  the  white  of  an  eye.  If 
the  stamping  and  growling  fail,  his  tail 
fans  out  stiff  and  erect,  in  a  black  and 
white  plume,  each  hair  sticking  straight 
out.  Even  at  this  point,  if  he  is  not  fur¬ 
ther  molested,  he  may  weary  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  and  finally  gallop  away.  If  he  is 
pressed  further,  he  fires  with  both  barrels, 
and  neither  man  nor  beast  can  stand  up 
to  his  lethal  weapon. 

Skunks  like  the  way  of  life  in  a  country 
town.  Just  before  winter  set  in  they 
migrated  into  our  town  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  and  woods  and  dug  cozy 
dens  under  out-buildings ,  barns  and 
homes.  When  I  was  a  boy,  concrete  foot¬ 
ings  were  rare  and  the  skunks  had  few 
obstacles  in  selecting  choice  homesites. 

Other  than  a  few  tussles  among  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  seldom  annoying.  They 
rarely  used  their  batteries  in  disagreements 
among  themselves,  preferring  to  battle 
each  other  with  tooth  and  claw.  I  remem¬ 
ber  well  their  squeals  and  growls  beneath 
the  floor  on  winter  evenings. 

Under  such  favorable  conditions  it  was 
easy  to  live-trap  a  dozen  skunks  around 
the  house  and  bam  and  along  the  stump 
fence  bordering  Merkel’s  farm.  I  learned 
they  were  fond  of  bread  and  milk  and 
relished  bologna,  which  cost  10c  a  pound 
at  that  time. 

I  learned  also  that  skunks  are  affec¬ 
tionate  and  gentle  at  heart.  Within  a 
week’s  time  a  nervous  newcomer  grew  into 
a  hand-fed  pet.  It  is  simple  to  handle 
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B.E  Goodrich 


Orvel  Podell,  Jr.,  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  pulls  two  great  trailer  loads  of 
potatoes  out  of  the  muck  fields  on  the  Richard  Gumz  Potato  Farms. 


"The  new  Power-Curves  are  standing  up  better  than  any  other  make  we’ve 
ever  used" — Foreman  Lester  Trogdon  of  the  2,720-acre  Frank  C.  Boles&Son 
Wheat  Farm  near  Liberal,  Kansas. 


Clarence  Schoger  of  Aurora,  111.,  won  the  famous  Wheatland  Plowing  Con¬ 
test  using  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve  tires. 


Plenty  of  traction  in  sandy  soil,  in  clay  and  on  cover  crops  says  John  Poutsma 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  about  his  Power-Curve  tires. 


It  costs  no  more  to  get  the  tires  that 
OUTPULL,  OUTWEAR  other  leading  makes 


scrub.  The  arrowhead  nose  gives  a  get  1-o-n-g  wear.  Many  farmers  will 

good  clean  bite.  The  whole  cleat  get  as  much  as  an  extra  year  of  wear 

works  because  it’s  rigid.  Note  that  with  this  tire — it  no  extra  cost.  You 

the  cleats  are  extra  high— actually  save  when  you  replace  with  B.  F. 

higher  in  the  center  than  those  of  the  Goodrich  tires.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 

other  two  leading  makes.  And  the  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

cleats  are  the  same  distance  apart  at 
the  center  as  they  are  at  the  shoulders.  _ 

No  pinching  of  the  soil.  No  flaring  of 
the  cleats.  Instead,  cleats  are  an  even 
distance  apart  to  give  a  Arm  grip;  to 
allow  natural  self-cleaning. 

Because  the  cleats  are  high  with 
lots  of  extra  rubber  —  because  the 
bracing  prevents  scrubbing  —  you 


•  Farmers  like  B.  F.  Goodrich  tractor 
tires  w’ith  Power-Curve  cleats  because 
these  tires  enable  them  to  get  full 
pouer  out  of  their  tractors.  And 
carefully  supervised  tests  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  proved  exactly 
the  same  thing.  In  test  after  test, 
these  great  tires  with  the  king-size 
cleats  outpulled  and  outwore  other 
leading  makes. 

If  you  compare  the  3  leading  makes 
of  tires,  you  can  easily  see  why. 
Notice  the  open  center  and  the  curved 
cleats  on  BFG  tires.  Curved  cleats 
with  a  reinforced  nose  don’t  bend  or 


GRASS 

CATCHES  BEST 

I 

when  planted  in  the  | 
top  V2  inch  of  soil  | 


C  EEDING  toodeepor  broadcasting  wastes 
seed.  Tests  show  that  grass  seed  ger¬ 
minates  best  when  seeded  in  the  top  half 
inch  of  soil.  Surface  seeding  is  subject  to 
blowing,  washing  and  bird  damage. 

Seed  that  falls  among  lumps  of  dirt  is 
also  wasted.  Even  the  best  seed  hasn’t  a 
chance  to  germinate  if  left  in  pockets  be¬ 
tween  lumps  or  buried  under  hard  clods 
of  dirt. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  method  of  seed¬ 
ing  avoids  these  causes  of  grass  seed  waste 
and  assures  a  sure  catch  and  an  even  stand. 
The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder  ...  in  one 
operation  .  .  .  pulverizes  the  seed  bed, 
accurately  meters  out  the  seeds,  places 
them  within  the  top  half  inch  of  st>il.  It 
saves  seed  and  saves  labor. 

Farmers  report  sating  enough  seed  the 
first  year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand. 

BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC.,  Brillion,  Wit. 


'Tucks  each  seed  to  bed— rn 
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them  by  their  tails,  which  is  the  only 
safe  way  to  move  them.  They  resent  being 
picked  up  bodily  and  demonstrate  their 
resentment  by  biting  any  human  flesh  they 
can  reach. 

The  arrival  of  baby  skunks  was  an 
event.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  young 
skunks,  came  the  June  bug  season.  June 
bugs  arc  relished  by  skunks.  We’d  go  out 
to  the  pens  with  a  basin  full  of  beetles 
and  call  out.  “Chicken.  Lady,  come  and 
get  the  chicken!”  Whereupon  Lady  would 
scamper  out  of  her  kennel,  scattering  her 
nursing  kittens.  The  kittens  soon  learned 
to  like  the  flavor  of  fresh  June  bugs,  and 
she  began  coming  to  meals  with  her  hrood 
of  eight  in  her  wake. 

This  natural  enthusiasm  for  beetles,  the 
meat-and-potatoes  staple  of  all  skunks,  is 
understandable.  From  January  through 
March  weather  restricts  the  diet  of  wild 
skunks  to  rodents,  lizards,  crayfish,  earth¬ 
worms  and  the  few  beetles  they  are  able 
to  dig  out  of  decaying  wood  or  find  in 
the  depths  of  tunnels. 

Beetles  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  diet  in 
.\pril  and  May.  .An  occasional  field  mouse 
and  gopher  may  be  added  for  variety. 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  an 
excellent  ally  in  the  skunk.  Grasshoppers, 
beetles  and  crickets  are  especially  relished 
by  skunks  and  a  nursing  female  skunk 
stalking  a  farmer’s  field  during  the  night 
destroys  hundreds  of  these  pests. 

The  Story  of  Dingy 

.A  pet  female  skunk,  named  Dingy, 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of 
her  kind  to  the  farmer.  The  crisp  air  of 
autumn  prompts  the  skunks  to  store  up 
their  winter’s  semi-hibernation  fat  and 
clan  up  for  denning.  Arnie  Knuth  and  I 
always  caught  our  skunks  during  the  last 
minute  activity’.  As  soon  as  evening  came 
we  patrolled  back  roads  and  field  margins 
in  an  old  panel  truck  filled  with  empty 
utility  cans.  As  soon  as  we’d  spot  a  skunk, 
we’d  stop  the  truck  and  take  off  in  pur¬ 
suit.  armed  only  with  a  flashlight.  We 
would  approach  with  caution  until  the 
skunk  stopped  and  took  his  defensive  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  we  would  stop,  motionless,  and 
wait  him  out.  Baffled  by  our  inaction,  he 
would  finally  turn  and  walk  aw'ay.  Then 
we’d  dog-trot  beside  him.  forcing  him 
away  from  nearby  cover.  If  the  tail  went 
to  half-mast,  we’d  make  a  quick  grab  and 
snap  the  skunk  into  the  air  in  the  same 
motion.  Held  by  the  tail,  with  all  four 
feet  off  the  ground,  a  skunk  is  unable  to 
fire  his  guns.  He’d  squirm  and  twist,  but 
would  finally  give  up  and  relax.  Then 
w’e’d  pop  him  into  a  utility  can.  On  such 
an  expedition  we  captured  Dingy.  She 
was  so  named  because  she  was  one  of 
those  comparatively  rare  “star”  skunks 
that  wear  no  stripes. 

In  culling  over  the  fall  captives,  the 
darkest  ones  were  saved  for  breeding 
stock.  Dingy  was  permitted  to  run  along 
with  five  other  harem  mates  and  a  male 
named  Mooween,  whose  name  was  jx)s- 


sibly  inspired  by  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Later  we  found  we  lackt'd  enough  pens 
and  Dingy  was  released.  She  seemed  to 
have  become  attached  to  us,  however,  and 
stayed  about  the  premises.  She  took  up 
quarters  under  a  lumber  pile  near  the 
bam.  We  rearranged  the  boards  so  that 
we  could  uncover  her  hideaway  and  ob¬ 
serve  her  actions  without  disturbing  her 
too  much.  It  is  in  such  shelters  that  female 
skunks  have  one  litter  a  year,  averaging 
about  five  young  per  litter 

Sixty  days  after  mating  we  heard  sub¬ 
dued  chirping  under  the  lumher  pile. 
Dingy  had  five  pink  and  white  kittens,  an 
average  size  litter.  When  she  saw  us  she 
straddled  her  kittens,  plumed  her  tail,  and 
bared  her  teeth.  After  a  few  moments  she 
decided  we  were  friends  and  cautiously 
settled  herself  over  her  young  like  a 
broody  hen. 

We  decided  to  learn  how  Dingy  got  her 
living,  so  she  wasn’t  fed.  In  the  late 
evening  we  tagged  along  to  watch  her 
forage.  She’d  plod  off  in  a  care-free,  aim¬ 
less  manner,  sniffing  here,  sniffing  there, 
exploring  likely  haunts  of  mice  and 
beetles.  Frequently  she’d  stop  and  listen, 
rearing  up  on  her  hind  legs  like  a  bear 
and  craning  her  head  about. 

When  her  keen  ears  caught  the  under¬ 
ground  murmurs  of  earth  dwellers,  she’d 
start  digging  with  feverish  haste  to  un¬ 
earth  a  grub  or  beetle.  Then  she’d  roll  it 
in  the  dirt,  grasp  it  in  her  forepaws  like 
a  nut,  and  gobble  it  down.  Dingy  rooted 
and  dug  until  she  was  glutted. 

During  one  of  her  excursions  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  her  litter  we  took  a  look 
at  her  family.  At  first  glance  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  naked,  but  close  examination 
showed  a  thin  growth  of  silky  hairs.  Like 
most  baby  animals  they  were  blind  and 
toothless.  Later  they  would  be  covered 
with  a  white  fur  which  would  grow 
darker  as  they  aged. 

In  three  weeks  the  bahy  skunks  were 
able  to  toddle  about.  When  disturbed  they 
thrust  their  tails  in  the  air  in  a  passable 
imitation  of  their  mother.  Less  than  a 
w’eek  later  we  detected  the  first  protective 
musk  in  the  kittens.  One  spirited  kitten 
released  a  bit  of  aroma.  At  this  tender 
age  the  musk  is  nearly  as  feeble  as  its 
owner,  but  the  munition  stock  pile  was 
building,  nevertheless. 

By  the  time  their  eyes  opened  at  three 
weeks  Dingy  was  carrying  beetles  and  an 
occasional  mouse  home  to  them. 

A  month  and  a  half  after  their  birth¬ 
day,  Dingy’s  kittens  followed  her  from 
beneath  the  lumber  pile  for  their  first  look 
at  the  world.  Every  member  of  the  family 
was  stuffed  with  grasshoppers  before  she 
led  them  back  to  the  nest. 

Mid-summer  is  the  season  of  plenty  for 
skunks.  Centipedes,  sawflies,  cicadas, 
pupae  or  army  worms,  cut-worms  and 
sphinx  moths  gave  Dingy  and  her  rapidly 
growing  children  a  full  larder.  For  salad 
they  ate  berries,  fruits  and  the  stems  of 
succulent  plants.  Occasionally  a  skunk 


AIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


There  goes  enough  Aluminum 
to  make  242  Farm  Roofs!'' 


FARMER’S  EXPERIENCE  PROVES  VALUE 
OF  ALCOA  ROOFING 

After  five  years’  experience  with  this  Alcoa 
Aluminum  roof,  John  Kolojski,  manager  of 
Badoja  Farms,  Dalton,  Ohio,  brewers  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  says,  "This  roof  has  given 
good  service  through  every  kind  of  weather.  In 
summer  the  aluminum  roof  keeps  the  bam  at 
least  15  degrees  cooler  than  out.side.  An  alumi¬ 
num  ceiling  over  the  milking  parlor  keeps  this 
area  even  cooler  and  has  eliminated  the  fly 
problem,  *as  well  as  giving  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.”  ,  .  .  Another  example  of  the  extra 
value;  extra  satisfaction  you  get  with  an  Alcoa 
Aluminum  roof. 


armament  needs  are  met,  your  dealer 
will  have  more  Alcoa  Roofing  for  you. 

Because  only  aluminum  roofing  can 
give  you  economy,  ease  of  installation, 
heat  reflectivity,  long  life  and  freedom 
from  maintenance,  you’ll  find  an  Alcoa 
Aluminum  roof  worth  planning  and 
waiting  for.  Start  your  planning  now  by 
sending  for  our  detailed  booklets  on  how 
to  use;  how  to  apply  Alcoa  Roofing.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


Just  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  huge  bombers 
contains  in  frame  and  engines  enough 
aluminum  to  cover  242  average  sized 
farm  roofs.  Aluminum  serves  best  for 
planes  and  roofs  because  it  is  strong, 
economical  and  it  stands  up  to  wind 
and  weather.  Today,  planes  must  come 
first,  so  the  supply  of  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roofing  Sheet  is  limited. 

Alcoa  is  working  at  top  speed  to  in¬ 
crease  aluminum  production.  When  re¬ 


Pleas*  $«nd  me  the  free  booklets  on  Alcoo  Aluminum 
Roofing  ond  instructions  for  proper  and  easy  application. 


Nome 


ALCOA 


Address 


State. 


My  building  supply  dealer  is: 


ROOFING  SHEET 


DON'T  TAKE  LESS  THAN  THE  BEST! 


HERE  IS 


AMERICA'S  AND 

CARDEN  TRACTOR  LINE  ! 


Top  Value  in  Every  Power  and  Price  Class! 


A  New  Riding  Unit  witji 
SENSATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 
and  WIDE 


Compact  for 
Working  in 
Restricted 
Areas 


VERSATILITY! 


Wheel¬ 


base 


Perfectly 

Balanced 


Turning! 


Here  is  a  new  riding  unit  that  is  designed 
to  fit  the  long  unfilled  spot  between  walk¬ 
ing-type  garden  tractors  and  big  farm  tractors.  The  Gard'n  Mast’r  is 
rugged,  powerful,  versatile.  Here  are  a  few  of  its  many  fine  features; 
Engine  8  h.  p.;  wheelbase  48*;  length  74V4';  width  33';  plant  clear¬ 
ance  19';  variable  tread  width  28'  to  38';  “ROTO-LOK”  Tool  Lift  (a 
child  can  control  a  200  lb.  load  with  ease);  auto-type  steering,  differen¬ 
tial  and  transmission  with  3  speeds  forward,  1  reverse.  Priced  so  you 
can  afford  it.  There’s  a  Power  Take-Off  and,  of  course,  big  list  of  fine 
attachments.  See  the  Gard’n  Mast’r  and  you’ll  see  a  big  new  value! 


4/2  h.p. 


TOPS  IN  2  WHEEL  UNITS  with 
ATTACHMENTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Many  Exclusive 


There’s  nothing 
at  <t//like  Garden- 
All  for  all  your 
lawn  and  garden 
work  and  no  bet¬ 
ter  buy  for  your 
money!  Note  the 
Depth  Control  in 
this  picture.  It 
controls  the  depth 
of  attachments  by 
means  of  five  ver¬ 
tical  adjustments. 

It’s  an  important 
feature  and  only 

Garden-All  has  it!  This  and  the  many  other  Garden-All  fine  features 
give  you  better  performance  and  wider  versatility  .  .  .  assure  you  of 
more  satisfaction  and  better  value.  See  Garden-All  before  you  buy! 
There’s  a  big  variety  of  models  to  cover  every  possible  requirement.  One 
of  them  is  sure  to  be  just  right  for  you  in  power,  in  price,  in  every  way! 


This  is  our  Model 
“S3”.  Rugged, 
heavy-duty,  pow¬ 
erful  with4'/i  h.p., 
yet  economically 
priced. 


Write  for  Literature.  Address  Dept.  Q, 


GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR,  INC.,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


will  cat  a  hop-toad,  after  first  rolling  him  in  the  dust  to  clean 
off  the  protective  acid  of  the  toad. 

In  late  July  the  kittens  strayed  off  singly  and  in  pairs.  Yet 
they  usually  returned  to  the  lumber  pile,  which  they  still  re¬ 
garded  as  home.  They  seldom  hunted  farther  away  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  In  spite  of  their  wandering  courses,  skunks 
rarely  get  farther  away  from  their  den  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  word  “skunk”  has  been  a  historical  American  synonym 
for  a  low  character.  This  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  skunk.  How¬ 
ever.  from  time  to  time  a  renegade  will  turn  up  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood.  a  real  stinker  that  has  developed  a  taste  for  poultry'  or 
bees.  Skunks  that  have  learned  to  raid  bee  hives  scratch  near  the 
hive  entrance  to  arouse  the  bees,  grab  them  as  they  emerge,  then 
roll  them  in  the  dust  to  dull  their  sting  before  eating  them.  A 
mass  attack  by'  the  bees  may  annoy  the  skunk,  but  his  layers  of 
fat  protect  him  well.  A  farmer  who  finds  an  outlaw  skunk  in  his 
henhouse  has  only  one  choice. 

They  may  take  young  rabbits  on  occasion,  but  are  not  regarded 
as  persistent  enemies.  A  rare  one  learns  to  like  game  bird  eggs, 
and  may  become  a  predator  of  quail  if  the  customary  food  supply 
is  short. 

Skunks  arc  protected  with  a  closed  season  in  many  states,  but 
the  skunk  population  is  kept  within  bounds  by  natural  enemies. 
They  are  also  subject  to  a  brain  virus,  distemper  and  to  ticks 
and  mites.  Such  predators  as  great  homed  owls,  foxes,  and  eagles 
will  feast  on  skunks  when  other  food  is  scarce. 

Professional  and  amateur  trappers  make  seasonal  inroads  on 
the  skunk  population.  Skunk  fur  is  a  staple  fur.  Although  its 
value  isn’t  great,  it  is  an  easy  pelt  to  acquire.  At  the  present  time 
a  large,  number  one.  prime  black  skunk’s  pelt  is  worth  two  dol¬ 
lars.  For  many  years  skunk  furs  were  marketed  abroad  because 
Americans  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  fur  would  exude 
the  odor  of  skunk  when  it  became  wet  or  damp.  Skunk  pelts  are 
also  graded  according  to  width  of  the  white  stripes.  The  stripes 
are  cut  from  the  pelts  and  sold  abroad,  usually  in  Greece,  where 
the  industry  of  sewing  strip)cs  of  “plates”  is  well  established.  After 
the  “plates”  are  stitched  into  workable  sizes,  the  entire  piece  is 
dyed  the  current  fashionable  color  and  sold  on  the  local  markets. 

Skunks  make  lovable  p)ets  although  housebreaking  one  usually 
includes  the  removal  of  the  two  musk  sacks  beneath  the  tail.  This 
operation  is  a  job  for  the  veterinarian.  Some  states  require  skunk 
owners  to  have  permits  from  the  state  department  of  conservation 
to  keep  a  skunk  in  captivity.  I  suppose  I  really  ought  to  blame  the 
famous  nature  writer,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  for  my  interest 
in  skunks.  Seton  even  thought  that  the  skunk  should  be  our 
national  emblem.  He  pointed  out  that  skunks  have  stars  on  their 
heads,  strip)es  on  their  backs  and  are  exponents  of  peace  unless 
pushed  around. 

All  in  all.  the  untamed  skunk  is  a  pretty  decent  and  helpful 
animal  around  the  farm.  If  you  startle  one  on  your  way  to  the 
milk  house  and  he  stamps  his  front  feet  and  growls,  you  should 
stand  perfectly  still.  His  scent  sacks  contain  enough  ammunition 
for  five  or  six  salvos.  Nature  refills  them  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
This  musk  is  highly  acid,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  animals  including  weasels  and  muskrats. 

A  skunk,  although  he  aims  over  his  shoulder  has  deadly  ac¬ 
curacy  up  to  about  twelve  feet,  and  farther  yet  on  a  still  day. 
He  aims  at  the  eyes  of  his  victims  and  usually  hits.  Water  and 
tears  render  the  musk  harmless  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

And  if  you  become  the  target  of  a  sharp-shooting  woods  kitty, 
you  may  as  well  ignore  the  usual  advice  to  bur\-  your  clothes  or 
to  cover  them  with  green  apples.  ,\mmonia,  benzine  or  alcohol 
are  better,  and  a  naptha  soap  and  hot  water  will  get  the  worst 
of  it  off  your  body.  Corn  meal  or  Citronella  burned  on  a  hot 
stove  will  do  no  harm. 

The  best  fxrlicy  to  follow  in  regard  to  skunks  is  to  mind  your 
own  business — the  skunk  will  do  the  same. 


HIE  Al'lHOR:  Hamilton  L.  Mc.N'irhol  iu  raahirr  of  the  (),roda  Stale  Savinits  Bank  in 
Oscoda,  Michiitan.  He  is  a  prolific  vsriter  on  outdimr  sulijecis  and  writes  rei;ular  columns 
for  two  outdiKir  mattazines.  Skunks  are  no  sIranKers  to  him  for  there  has  lieen  a  lonir  suc¬ 
cession  of  skunks  amoii^  the  fur  hearing  animals  inhahiliiiit  his  liark  yaid  for  many  years. 
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Note  how  Squibb  Ointment  Veterinary  THOROUGHLY  DISPERSES  Pendistrin 
throughout  a  treated  quarter.  One  tube,  containing  a  dye  instead  af  Pendistrin, 
was  instilled  into  one  quarter  of  a  cow's  udder.  The  cow  was  killed  17  hours 
later— the  udder  removed  and  frozen— and  a  cross-section  photograph  taken. 

Dairymen  are  saying,  “The  new  Squibb  PENDISTRIN  is  the  best 
treatment  for  mastitis  we’ve  yet  found.” 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  effectiveness  of  PENDISTRIN: 

It  is  a  high-potency  combination  of  two  antibiotics  —  containing 
100,000  units  of  penicillin  plus  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 
This  potent  combination  of  antibiotics  is  carried  in  an  ointment 
base.  The  ointment  has  the  proper  melting  point  and  floats  up  with 
the  milk  in  the  udder,  thoroughly  dispersing  the  combination  of  anti¬ 
biotics  to  all  parts  of  a  treated  quarter.  These  antibiotics  remain 
active  against  mastitis  up  to  72  hours. 

PENDISTRIN  is  stable,  non-irritating,  won’t  discolor  milk.  It  comes 
in  the  infusion-tip,  “instant-use”  tube.  It  requires  no  refrigeration- 
can  be  stored  on  the  farm  ready  for  instant  use. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Squibb  PENDISTRIN.  Keep  it  on  hand!  Write 
for  special  literature  on  PENDISTRIN.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veter¬ 
inary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  FQ-S,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  common  kind  of  MASTITIS 

Sqjuibb  penicillin  ointment 

Streptococcus  agalactiae  is  the  cause  of  85  to  90%  of  all  mastitis 
cases.  For  this  most  common  kind  of  mastitis,  use  Squibb  “Instant- 
Use”  PENICILLIN  OINTMENT. . .  the  treatment  that  has  proved 
successful  in  millions  of  cases  of  mastitis! 

For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

*a  trademark  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Som 

A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Treat  MASTITIS  with  the 

NEW,  SQUIBB  PENDISTRIN’ 


WITHOUT  CONTAMINATING  MILK 


At  last  you  can  protect  against  all  these  flies  and  many  other  insects 
that  commonly  attack  dfflry  cattle  —  not  only  horn  flies,  stable  flies, 
deer  flies,  and  houseflies,  but  the  vicious  disease-carrying  horsefly, 
too.  Insecticides  containing  a  combination  of  pyrethrins  and 
piperonyl  butoxide  (Pyrenone)  kill  them  all  —  fast.  Yet  they  won’t 
contaminate  milk  or  meat  with  toxic  chemicals  .  . .  are  free  from 
unpleasant  odors. 

You  can  use  Pyrenone-based  insecticides  directly  on  dairy  cows 
and  in  and  around  barns  and  milk  rooms.  They’re  available  as  space 
sprays  for  use  in  hand  sprayers,  electric  sprayers,  and  compressor- 
driven  spray  guns  ...  as  oil-type  sprays  for  use  directly  on  cattle 
. . .  water-emulsions  . . .  wettable  p>owders  . . .  and  aerosols. 

HELPFUL  HINTS  on  economical  dairy  insect  control  are  yours  for  the 
asking  in  the  free  booklet  “Controlling  Insects  on  the  Dairy 
Farm.”  For  your  copy,  write 
U.  S.  Industrial  Chemicals,  Inc.,  60 
East  42nd  St., New  York  17,N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  Natural  Products 
Corporation,  738  Marin  Avenue, 

Montreal. 

Look  at  the  Label  on  the  insecti¬ 
cide  you  use.  It  should  say  “con¬ 
tains  Pyrenone,”  or  ingredient 
statement  should  show 

■«  * 


*R*9ittered  Trade-Mark  of  U.S.I. 


THE  UINDERGROUISD  SILO  (Continued  from  page  51) 

a  six-foot  section  at  a  time,  plastering  this  section  before  going 
deeper.  A  dirt  bottom  was  left  for  drainage. 

After  the  silo  was  finished,  we  gave  the  walls  two  brush  coats 
of  a  cement  and  water  paste  to  make  them  air  and  water  tight. 
This  job  was  done  by  two  men  at  each  end  of  a  platform  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  hoist.  As  the  men  worked,  they  rotated  the  plat¬ 
form  and,  when  a  section  was  completed,  a  man  on  top  would 
give  them  a  lift  of  a  few  feet.  In  two  hours  the  job  was  finished. 
After  the  silo  was  filled  for  the  first  time,  a  cheap  roof  was  added 
to  protect  the  hoist  and  keep  the  plank  cat- walk  and  ladder  free 
of  snow  and  ice  in  winter. 

For  filling  the  silo  we  use  a  field  ensilage  cutter  and  our  regu¬ 
lar  farm  wagons  equipped  with  false  end-gates  attached  to  pull- 
off  cables.  I'here  is  no  big  investment  in  special  silage  wagons. 
To  unload  we  back  the  load  of  silage  up  to  the  silo  wall,  remove 
the  end  gate,  hook  the  hoist  to  the  pull-off  cables,  snap  a  switch 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  load  is  in  the  pit. 

When  filling  our  pit  silo,  we  use  three  tractors,  one  on  the 
field  cutter  and  only  two  to  haul  due  to  much  faster  unloading. 
Of  course,  no  blower  is  needed  and,  since  there  is  no  air  blast  to 
separate  the  heavy  and  light  material,  we  find  it  unnecessary  to 
have  a  man  in  the  pit  except  for  the  top  few  feet.  Three  men  are 
needed  to  operate  tractors  and  another  man  or  boy  to  run  the 
hoist  at  the  silo.  In  short,  we  put  the  same  number  of  loads  per 
day  in  our  pit  silo  with  half  the  men  and  tractors  as  we  use  when 
filling  our  neighbor’s  tower  silo. 

I'here  is  always  a  danger  from  silage  gas  in  a  pit  silo.  The 
most  danger  from  silage  gas  is  where  a  silo  is  partly  filled  and 
work  is  interrupted  for  some  time.  W’here  there  is  any  question 
as  to  presence  of  gas,  lower  a  lighted  lantern  to  the  bottom.  If  it 
continues  to  burn,  the  silo  is  safe.  If  it  goes  out,  do  not  enter 
until  the  gas  is  removed  with  an  electric  fan  or  some  sort  of  ven¬ 
tilation  and  the  lantern  will  burn.  When  silage  ferments,  carbon 
dioxide  gas  is  formed  in  any  type  of  silo  and  has  caused  deaths 
by  suffocation.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  check  and  double  check. 

Hoist  for  Unloading 

Handy  as  the  chain  hoist  proved  to  be  in  the  digging  and  fill¬ 
ing  operation,  its  most  useful  function  is  in  hoisting  the  silage 
out  of  the  pit  and  putting  it  into  the  feeding  bunks.  The  hoist 
handles  a  silage  box  holding  up  to  800  pounds,  enough  for  50 
cattle  fed  twice  daily.  The  average  lift  takes  less  than  a  minute. 
When  unloading,  the  box  is  tilted  at  about  40  degrees.  With  this 
design  feed  can  easily  be  distributed  evenly  along  the  bunks  as 
the  box  is  pushed  along  the  track. 

We  feed  ground  ear  corn  and  protein  supplement  to  our  fat¬ 
tening  steers  along  with  the  silage.  Here  again  the  hoist,  silage 
box  and  track  over  bunks  saves  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

Missouri  farmer,  Wm.  C.  Akers  of  Albany,  building  a  pit 
silo  from  our  plans,  encountered  a  small  seep  at  25  feet.  He 
walled  the  last  six  feet  with  four  by  eight  by  sixteen  inch  con¬ 
crete  blcK'ks.  He  thinks  this  may  be  the  answer  where  soil  will  not 
hold  plaster. 

The  14  by  45  foot  pit  silo  at  the  western  Iowa  experimental 
farm  near  us  was  built  according  to  our  plans  and  was  filled  last 
year  with  brome  grass  chopped  direct  from  the  cutter  bar  with¬ 
out  wilting.  For  a  preservative  they  added  150  to  200  pounds  of 
ground  ear  com  per  ton. 

The  liearer  to  air  tight  a  silo  can  be  made,  the  less  the  spoil¬ 
age.  With  its  air  tight  walls,  no  doors  to  leak  air,  and  uniform 
temperatures,  a  pit  silo  reduces  sp>oilage  to  a  minimum.  There  is 
no  freezing  in  winter. 

The  Iowa  Extension  Service  lists  the  cost  of  their  exjjerimental 
pit  silos  at  $1055  each,  which  includes  hoist,  trolley,  track,  buck¬ 
ets.  rnasom*)’,  labor  and  incidentals.  Ours  cost  $900  for  a  140 
ton  silo. 

Let’s  look  at  the  cost  of  electricity  used  in  emptying  the  silo. 
Electricity  costs  us  an  average  of  four  cents  per  killowatt.  Taking 
800  pound  loads,  it  requires  350  trips  to  empty  our  silo,  each 
round  trip  averaging  one  and  three-quarter  minutes.  The  total 
time  of  10.2  hours  brings  the  total  electricity  cost  to  51  cents. 
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Just  as  Thousands  of  Other 
Farmers  Are  Now  Doing.,, 

k.  Test  Your  Own  Soil 


Yes!  There’s  still  time  to  send  for  your  Sudbury  Soil  Te»t  Kit, 
receive  it  by  return  mail  and  start  testing  your  soil — all  in  time  to 
get  BIGGER  and  BETTER  crops,  not  just  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  but  THIS  SUMMER  AND  FALL!  Because  it’*  not  too  late 
to  add  fertilizer  wherever  your  tests  show  it  is  needed.  In  fact, 
leading  authorities  say  it  is  more  effective  with  many  crops  to  add 
some  of  the  fertilizer  after  the  crops  are  growing,  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  all  on  before  planting. 

With  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit, 

the  tests  you  make  now  will  save  money  on  the  fertilizer  and  lime  you 
use  this  fall — besides  giving  you  much  bigger  yields  from  alfalfa, 
clover  and  pasture,  as  well  as  wheat  and  other  grains.  One  farmer 
saved  $500  by  using  only  the  125  tons  of  lime  which  were  needed, 
instead  of  the  360  he  had  “guessed”  he  should  use — and  the  saving 
paid  for  the  phosphate  which  tests  showed  vtjts  needed  on  65  acres ! 


Poor  soil  may  look  good.  You  can’t  see  if  it’s  low  in  nitrogen,  for  instance,  or 
phos|)hate  or  potash.  Nobody  can!  And  no  one  can  tell  whether  there’s  too 
much  or  to  little  lime.  But  your  crops  must  have  these  vital  elements  in  just 
the  right  balance — never  too  little,  never  too  much.  If  they  aren’t  there,  your 
crops  can’t  get  them!  The  only  way  you  can  know  what’s  needed  and  how 
much,  is  by  testing  your  soil. 


YOU’RE  LOSING  MONEY! 


eel  chest  with  luggage  type  handle.  Will  last  X®'*  paid  for  dozens  of  Sudbui^  Soil  Te*t  Kit* 

lifetime.  Complete — nothing  more  to  buy.  simply  by  doing  ^thout  one .  Soil  tests  saved 

^as  $27.50,  now  only  $24.95.  almost  $20,000  IN  ONE  YEAR  for  a  Texas  man 

by  cutting  his  fertilizer  costs  40%.  Whether  you 
Nn  ^ave  1,300  acres — as  he  had — or  130  or  only  13, 

■VflWWIgJWgC  you  can  figure  your  savings  right  now!  And 

£  /*■  •  .  that’s  not  counting  the  EXTRA  MONEY  you 

OT  Wl10miSTi  y  fM0GCI0CI  get  from  BIGGER  crops  (over  in  Ohio,  one  user 

istructions  are  so  easy  a  child  could  follow  raised  his  yield  on  oats  500%).  Or  the  HIGHER 

lem.  No  exacting  measurements  required.  PRICES  from  BETTER  crops! 

list  put  sample  of  soil  in  tube  and  add  test-  This  actual  photoKraph  at  rieht  shows  what 

Ig  solution.  Shake  and  filter,  then  hold  up  to  a  difference  soU  tests  make  in  corn,  for  example, 

ght  and  match  color  with  transparent  color  The  first  ear  is  from  soil  that  was  tested  and 

invt  Tbp  onrvpft  nnswpr  io  nn  tbp  rarH  *  properly  fertilized.  The  second  is  from  soil  low  in 

lait.  ine  coriect  answer  is  on  me  caia:  nitrogen.  The  third  and  fourth  are  from  soils 

m  0,  a.  0  lackinK  in  phosphate  and  potash,  respectively. 

Enough  Supplies  for  ThU  can  happen  to  you ;  Every  day  you  Put  off 

^  ••  f^ettiriK  your  Sudbury  Kit,  you  are  loamy  MORej 

money!  Order  your  kit  today  on  our  FREE  TRIAL 
nunareos  OT  leSTS  plan.  Note  that  we  GUARANTEE  you  will  iret 

Use  your  Sudbury  Kit  anytime,  bigger  and  better  crops  by  testinir  your  soU. 

r'".hi'’ouur.1;e tw:  Better  Crop  Guarantee 

Always  ready  at  a  second’s  no-  You  can’t  lose!  We  guarantee  that  if 
W  tice,  and  there’s  no  wait-  you  test  your  soil  with  a  Sudbury  Soil 

IJ  IT  reports.  You  get  Test  Kit,  follow  the  fertilizer  and  liming 

ij\  .joyyw  answ’er  w’hen  you  recommendations  that  are  indicated,  and 

J'  ft  make  your  test.  Show’s  if,  as  a  result,  you  don’t  produce  a  better 

right  fertilizer  formula  crop,  you  may  return  the  kit  to  us  any- 

to  put  on  each  field  for  time  within  ONE  YEAR,  and  w’e  will 

bumper  crops!  immediately  refund  the  purchase  price. 

Over  2iiO.OOO  Sudbury  KUh  .Vow  In  I'ue  r-------* 

HERE’S  WHAT  SOIL  TESTING  DOES  I 

:  you  couldn’t  triple  your  farm  produc-  In  Maine,  testinic  and  fertilizing  pastures  pro- 
if.  G.,  of  Illinois,  did!  By  testinfr  his  soil  iluced  $370  additional  milk  receipts  per  year 

nit  the  riitht  kinds  and  amounts  of  fer-  from  one  herd,  at  a  cost  of  only  $74  for  fertilizer 
his  wheat  yield  has  doubled :  corn  has  — $296  EXTRA  PROFIT  just  by  followinit  soil 

:>  from  12  bu.  per  acre  to  40.  And  he’s  tests!  Your  livestock  will  be  much  healthier, 

healthier,  richer  clover  than  ever  before!  more  profitable  itrazinit  on  pastures  and  foraite 
r.  .  L  •.  1  j  .  Krown  on  soil  tested  the  Sudbury  Way. 

isconsin.  r,  D.  inherited  a  cropped-out 

le  testeil  every  field,  and  his  ttrain  yield  Soil  tests  showed  S.  G.  that  a  Michiitan  potato 
from  585  to  1350  bu.  from  the  same  acre-  field  was  low  in  potash.  He  corrected  this  and 

is  corn  fields  used  to  produce  only  35  bu.  nearly  doubled  his  yield.  He  also  saved  money 

re:  now  yive  better  than  65.  His  total  on  fertilizer  by  eliminatini;  nitrogen,  which  ■  Nilttie 

ield  increased  lS"r  in  just  one  year  and  tests  showexl  wasn’t  needed.  He  knows  the  im-  J 

Koini;  up.  portance  of  soil  testing  the  easy  Sudbury  Way.  * 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  652,  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  ;  ^  ^ 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  equipment  I 

Dtnhrt:  It'rili'  fur  Spi-rial  (tffrr!  *  *  U— 


How  Different  Fertilizers  Affect  Corn 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  W’ant  you  to  try  the  Sudbury  Soil 
Teat  Kit  at  our  risk.  SEND  NO 
MONEY! — Order  your  Sudbury  Kit  to¬ 
day  C.O.D.  $24.95  plus  postage,  or  send 
check  or  money  order  and  we  will  jiay 
postage;  or  use  convenient  time  payment 
plan — pay  postman  only  $4.95  plus  few 
cents  postage — then  four  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $5.^0  each.  Try  it — make  all 
the  tests  you  w’ant;  if  not  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  within  10  days  and  get  full  refund ! 


MAIL  TODAY! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Box  652,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Super  De  Luxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  special  reduced  price  marked  below’: 

□  Enclosed  is  $24.95,  I  I  Send  C.O.D.  $24.95. 

send  prepaid.  I  I  plus  postaxe. 

□  I’ll  use  your  convenient  time  payment  plan  and 
pay  postman  $4.95,  plus  few  cents  postaxe — 
then  four  monthly  payments  of  only  $5.50  each. 


State. 


UNIQUE  s 
DRY  COMPOUND  ^ 


Second  successful  year^oming  up  for 
this  exclusive  product  of  Scoffs  Lawn 
Research.  SCUTL  met  and  defeated 
Craograss  on  thousands  of  lawns  last 
year.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer's  or 
write  Scotts,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


scun 

"SCUTTLES”  CRABGRASS 


NO  MIXING,  no  fussing  with  sprayer. 
Apply  dry  as  it  comes  from  the  box. 


EASY  TO  USE  from  handy  shaker 
box  or  with  a  spreader. 


SAFE  in  recommended  usage  will 
not  harm  lawn  grasses,  persons, 
birds  or  pets. 


Apply  SCUTL  to  your  lawn  and  Scuttle  Crab- 
grots  (also  known  as  watergrass,  fall  grass, 
finger  grass)  before  its  millions  of  seeds 
mature  to  become  a  worst  pest  next  year. 
J.  E.  keyerson,  Dawson,  Minnesota  writes; 
"I  have  been  on  my  knees  the  past  4  years 
digging  up  Crabgrass.  Now  after  using 
SCUTL,  all  I  see  are  the  dead  plants." 


STOP  CRABGRASS  before  it  ruins 
your  lawn  .  three  or  four  treat¬ 
ments  with  SCUTL  will  do  it.  The 


The  walls  of  our  silo  show  no  cracks  or 
other  signs  of  deterioration.  There  has 
been  no  upkeep  and  maintenance  cost. 

To  build  a  good  pit  silo  you  must  have 
a  soil  reasonably  free  of  large  rocks  and 
one  which  won’t  cav'e  in  as  you  dig.  A 
clay  or  loam  soil  is  best,  .\nother  must  is 
a  ground  water  table  low  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  digging  a  silo  to  a  practical  depth. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  grass 
silage.  Here  is  where  the  pit  silo  does  an 
excellent  job.  Grass  silage  has  a  bad  habit 
of  clogging  blowers,  which  are  not  used 
on  pit  silos.  Grass  silage  is  heavy  and  re¬ 
quires  extra  reinforcing  rods  on  most  up¬ 
right  silos.  Mother  earth  takes  care  of  this 
in  a  pit.  Sometime  we  expect  to  build  an¬ 


other  pit,  using  one  for  corn  and  the  other 
for  grass.  We  will  use  the  same  hoist  and 
track  over  both  silos  as  well  as  our  feed¬ 
ing  bunks,  and  the  cost  of  the  second  silo 
should  be  about  half  the  cost  of  the  first 
one.  — Fred  Hawthorn 


THE  .AUTHOR:  Dr.  Charles  F.  Rogers,  who  wrote  the 
trench  silo  section  of  this  article,  has  devoted  all  his  time 
since  1940  to  the  study  of  silage  at  the  Ohio  .Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Fte  is  recognised  as  a  national  author¬ 
ity  on  silage.  Born  in  Colorado,  he  grew  up  in  Nebraska 
and  later  earned  degrees  from  Nebraika  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity.  Iowa  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  silage,  which  has  lieeii 
under  way  for  13  years,  he  has  studied  the  control  of 
perennial  weeds,  and  the  properties  of  forages  which  some¬ 
times  make  them  poisonous  to  livestock.  Fred  Hawthorn, 
who  wrote  the  pit  silo  section  of  the  preceeding  article,  is 
an  Iowa  farmer,  with  a  degree  in  engineering.  He  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  farm  subjects.  Iowa  State 
College  has  adopted  his  pit  silo  plan,  built  identical  silos 
on  its  experimental  farms,  and  in  its  publications,  credited 
Mr.  Hawthorn  with  the  design. 


PIG  HATCHERY  (Continued  from  page  29) 


until  she  drops  seven  pigs  or  less  in  a  litter, 
then  because  he  considers  such  unproduc¬ 
tiveness  inexcusable,  he  removes  her  from 
his  mother’s  club.  He  doesn’t  care  particu¬ 
larly  if  a  sow  gets  big,  or  gets  old,  if  she 
still  produces.  “Why  should  I  get  rid  of  a 
sow  that  continues  to  have  big  litters?  Why 
should  I  let  her  go  just  because  she  is 
heavy?  .\11  I  ask  is  that  she  continue  to 
have  big  litters  of  fast  gaining  pigs.” 

He  also  sees  little  point  in  starting  with 
a  complete  new  lineup  of  gilts  ever^’  year 
instead  of  keeping  some  of  the  older  sows. 
There’s  no  way  of  knowing  what  those  gilts 
are  going  to  do  in  the  way  of  production. 
“We  don’t  have  X-ray  eyes.”  Haller  says. 

Haller  belongs  to  a  sow  testing  associa¬ 
tion  and  keeps  sows  from  lines  with  a 
proven  rate  of  gain. 

He  keeps  five  boars  to  breed  his  herd  of 
200  sows.  All  the  bred  sows  and  gilts  are 
run  together  and  there  is  always  one  boar 
with  them.  The  boars  are  kept  on  duty 
three  days,  then  rotated.  “We  don’t  have 
time  to  hand  breed,”  Haller  says,  “and  be¬ 
sides  I  think  letting  the  boar  run  with  the 
sows  gives  bigger  litters.” 

While  his  sows  are  Hampshires  or  a  cross 
of  York  and  Hamps,  his  boars  are  highly 
inbred  Spotted  or  Black  Poland  Chinas  or 
Duroc,  and  they  are  always  tested  sires. 
“You  can’t  afford  to  breed  100  sows  to  a 
virgin  boar,”  he  says,  “and  take  a  chance 
on  not  getting  a  pig  crop.”  One  of  his  in- 
bred  boars  is  a  white,  rangy-looking  quad- 
ru|)ed  with  a  build  like  a  link  sausage. 
“He’s  so  inbred,”  Haller  explains,  “that 
he’s  his  own  grandpa.  He  wouldn’t  win  a 
prize  at  a  goat  show,  but  out  of  50  gilts 
that  he  sired,  48  had  14  teats  each.  That 
and  a  fast  rate  of  gain  in  the  offspring  are 
what  I  ask  for — not  looks.” 

Haller  keeps  his  boars  until  they  get  too 
big  and  slow,  or  until  they  lose  their  ability 
to  settle  sows.  Then  he  sets  out  to  buy  a 
replacement  and  he  spares  no  effort  in 
getting  healthy,  producing  boars.  After  he 
has  selected  his  inbred  boar  he  blood  tests 
him  for  Bang’s  on  the  fann  where  he  is 
purchased.  If  the  boar  is  not  a  reactor  he 
takes  him  home  and  blood  tests  him  again. 


Then  the  boar  is  isolated  for  30  days  and 
tested  a  third  time. 

But  even  with  repeated  tests  showing  no 
Bang’s,  a  boar  can  still  be  a  reactor,  and 
Haller  learned  this  the  hard  way.  He 
bought  one  promising  boar  from  a  sow¬ 
testing  association  and  tested  him  a  total 
of  four  times,  and  cvcin’  time  the  test  was 
in  favor  of  the  boar.  Haller  ran  the  boar 
with  a  pen  of  24  first  rate  gilts,  but  90  days 
later  John  Fredenberg,  his  swine  herds¬ 
man,  reported  that  none  of  the  gilts  had 
settled.  Haller  blood  tested  five  of  the  gilts 
and  even,-  one  reacted.  Then  he  tested  the 
boar  again,  and  again  he  was  negative.  “I 
was,”  reports  Haller,  “dumbfounded,  to 
put  it  mildly.”  And  it  isn’t  like  Haller  to 
put  it  mildly. 

All  the  remaining  gilts  were  reactors  and 
Haller  shipped  them.  Then  he  sent  the 
boar  over  to  the  University  at  Madison  15 
miles  away.  The  swine  e.xperts  found  the 
hurcellosis  organisms  in  the  boar’s  semen, 
but  not  in  his  blood  stream.  “Swine  some¬ 
times  have  this  ability,”  says  Haller,  “to 
isolate  the  organisms  and  not  show  up  as 
reactors,  cuss  the  little  devils.” 

It  was  this  experience  that  started  Hal¬ 
ler  on  his  plan  of  signing  up  associate  pro¬ 
ducers  and  scattering  his  producing  herds 
over  a  wider  area.  He  is  still  looking  for 
associate  producers,  good  hog  men,  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Equipment 

Haller  insists  that  fancy  buildings  arc 
not  essential  to  the  success  of  a  pig  hatch¬ 
ery,  and  as  proof  that  a  hatcheiy  need  not 
be  a  sow  palace  he  points  to  his  own  build¬ 
ings.  “That  long,  narrow  shed  there  where 
I  run  the  bred  sows  and  gilts.”  he  says, 
“was  converted  at  a  cost  of  $250  from  a 
steer  shed.”  Outside  the  shed  is  a  concrete 
yard  200  feet  square  where  the  sows  and 
gilts  roam  at  will  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
shed  is  cleaned  every  two  weeks.  “It’s  either 
two  weeks  or  too  dirty.”  Haller  says,  “and 
we  can’t  afford  to  let  the  place  get  dirty  in 
this  business.” 

The  females  ready  to  farrow  can  be  run 
through  a  door  into  the  adjacent  farrow- 
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HOUR  MiTER  ON  A 1944  MASSEY-HARRIS  TRACTOR  RECORDS  8,225  HOURS 
OF  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE— TRACTOR  STILL  CARRIES  ORIGINAL  PISTONS 


In  the  spring  of  1944,  Marvin  Jones  of  Kingston, 
Ohio,  took  delivery  of  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor. 
With  8,225  hours  of  service  and  three  sets  of  tires 
later,  this  tractor  is  still  the  most  used  of  the 
three  power  units  on  the  Jones  farm.  There’s 
hardly  a  day,  winter  or  summer,  that  it  isn’t  at 


been  a  valve  grind  in  1947  and  new  rings  at  6,200 
hours.  The  crankshaft  takes  only  standard  size  rod 
bearing  inserts.  The  original  carburetor,  distribu¬ 
tor,  governor,  clutch,  brakes  and  steering  parts  are 
still  in  use.  Nor,  has  anything  been  done  to  the 
transmission  or  differential. 


CHECK  THE 

ADVANTAGES  OF  OWNING 
A  MASSEY-HARRIS 


some  kind  of  drawbar  or  belt  work. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jones  takes  good  care  of  his 
equipment.  He  uses  good  oil  and  changes  the  filter 
elements  every  100  hours.  In  8,225  hours  of  work 
—  the  equivalent  of  more  than  400,000  miles  of 
driving  an  automobile  —  the  only  repairs  have 


It  is  performance  like  this  —  the  result  of 
Massey-Harris  choice  of  materials,  precision  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  quality  control — that  is  causing  more 
and  more  farmers  to  say:  "Make  mine 
a  Massey-Harris.”  We  hope  you 
will  too  —  some  day  soon. 


MORE  ECONOMY — Massey-Harris  Trac¬ 
tors  last  longer  . . .  cost  less  to  main¬ 
tain  . . .  deliver  more  horsepower  hours 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  The  records  of  own¬ 
ers  and  impartial  tests  prove  this. 

MORE  POWER — In  every  power  range, 
Massey-Harris  Tractors  are  more  pow¬ 
erful.  This  extra  horsepower  gives  you 
performance  that  carries  you  through 
tough  spots  with  ease. 

MORE  COMFORT— In  the  Velvet  Ride 
seat,  the  convenient  controls,  the  shock- 
proof  steering,  the  Depth-O-Matic  2- 
way  hydraulic  system,  the  ease  of  at¬ 
taching  and  detaching  implements,  there 
is  the  extra  comfort  that  helps  you  to 
cover  more  acres  with  less  fatigue. 

A  SIZE  TO  FIT  YOUR  FARM— In  the  six 

basic  power  sizes  and  28  different 
models,  there's  a  Massey-Harris  Trac¬ 
tor  to  fit  your  needs  exactly.  Your 
power  is  more  efficient.  It  does  more. 
It  costs  less  to  own  and  operate. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  Massey-Harris 
dealer  near  you.  He'll  be  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about  Massey-Harris  Tractors 
and  arrange  for  a  demonstration  on 
your  own  farm.  For  free  folder  by 
mail,  use  the  coupon  below. 


I  THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY, 

Quality  Av«nu«,  Racin*,  Wis.,  Dtpl.  F-222 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  tomplccc  Massey- 
Harris  Tractor  Catalog. 

mitt \ 

it. 
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County 


State 


MORE  PROFIT  from 

*Jt€ca 


Your  Hatcherymon  will  back  up 
this  statement. 


WJilU  FQR  FREE  CATALOG. 

TfccAol^ 

POULTRY  FARM,  INC 
BOX  31,  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


iH  c 

¥ 


(H# 


BETTER  BUY- 


.  .  .  because  right  novr  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
season.  We  can  make  delivery  in 
time  for  this  year’s  crop,  if  we  get 
your  order  soon. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


SILOS 


651  Cedar  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  details. 


Name  . . 
Address 


ing  barn,  which  is  the  heart  of  a  pig  hatch- 
er>-.  The  farrowing  p)ens,  one  for  each  sow, 
line  both  sides  of  the  long  bam.  The  aisle 
through  the  center  is  wide  enough  to  drive 
a  pick-up  truck  through  to  haul  in  feed, 
and  haul  out  manure. 

Each  farrowing  pen  is  equipped  with  a 
one  hole  self-feeder,  an  automatic  water¬ 
ing  device,  a  partition  where  the  pigs  can 
rest  unmolested  under  a  200-watt  heat 
lamp  hanging  30  inches  from  the  floor. 
Feeding  the  sows  requires  15  minutes 
twice  a  week,  and  cleaning  the  barn  45 
minutes  daily.  To  keep  down  mortality 
from  mashed  pigs  Haller  employs  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  farrowing  crate.  Restless  sows 
are  flanked  on  either  side  by  an  inexp)en- 
sive  wooden  partition  across  their  farrow¬ 
ing  pens  to  keep  them  from  turning  around, 
and  to  allow  pigs  to  escape  on  every-  side. 
Haller  loses  about  one  and  four-tenths  pigs 
per  litter  from  mashing.  He  averages  more 
than  nine  pigs  per  litter  weaned. 

The  sows  and  gilts  are  brought  into 
their  private  rooms  five  days  before  far¬ 
rowing.  They  don’t  go  outside  again  until 
the  pigs  are  weaned,  and  this  cuts  down 
on  the  chances  of  spreading  disease. 

The  pigs  are  castrated  at  three  weeks  of 
age,  and  weaned  at  eight  weeks.  Haller 
keeps  them  another  week  in  which  he  pro¬ 
cesses  them  for  sale.  His  asscK'iate  produc¬ 
ers  bring  their  pigs  in  at  eight  weeks;  these 
pigs,  and  those  Haller  raises,  are  processed 
together.  Two  days  after  weaning  they  are 
vaccinated  for  cholera,  four  days  after 
weaning  they  are  wormed,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  they  are  sprayed  for  lice  control.  Then 
they  are  sorted  according  to  sizes  and  are 
ready  for  shipping  the  following  day. 

Haller  plans  to  ship  them  on  time  and 
clear  the  decks  for  another  batch  of  pigs, 
for  he  makes  his  profit  on  mass  production 
and  rapid  turnover.  Most  of  them  weigh 
between  40  and  50  p>ounds  at  nine  weeks 
and  these  are  sold  for  $15.  For  every  addi¬ 
tional  10  p)ounds  above  50  an  extra  dollar 
is  added  to  the  selling  price,  and  if  they 
weigh  above  80  pounds,  which  they  seldom 
do,  Haller  sells  them  at  the  top  market 
price  by  weight. 

His  hogs  get  a  deluxe  diet.  The  dry  sows 
and  boars  are  self-fed  on  a  mixture  that 
contains  40  per  cent  by  weight  of  high 
quality  alfalfa.  “And  we  mean  quality 
alfalfa,”  Haller  »ays.  “There  is  a  lot  of 
alfalfa  that  we  w'ouldn’t  use  for  bedding.” 
He  uses  a  hay  crusher  on  his  alfalfa  and 
saves  the  best  of  his  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings  for  his  hog  feed.  Another  30  per  cent 
of  this  ration  is  oats,  which  is  one  of  this 
farm’s  most  important  field  crops.  Then  28 
f)er  cent  is  shelled  com,  and  there  is  one 
per  cent  each  of  a  trace  mineral  salt,  and 
limestone.  In  a  separate  compartment  of 
the  feeders  is  a  40  jaer  cent  commercial  pro¬ 
tein  supplement. 

The  nursing  sows  are  fed  a  formula  con¬ 
taining  10  per  cent  alfalfa,  20  p)er  cent  of 
a  40  per  cent  protein  concentrate,  15  p)er 
cent  wheat,  5  per  cent  corn  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  oats.  The  pigs  eat  this  mixture  too, 
as  long  as  they  are  with  the  sow. 


Haller  doesn’t  believe  in  feeding  farrow¬ 
ing  sows  a  light  diet.  He  keeps  them  on  the 
self  feeder  in  the  farrowing  barn  and  lets 
them  control  their  own  feed  intake. 

With  all  his  attention  to  the  dry  feeds 
set  before  his  animals,  Haller  has  not  neg¬ 
lected  the  pasture.  Ladino  holds  a  high 
place  in  his  affections,  and  for  good  reasons. 

Last  summer  he  pastured  100  sow-s  with 
an  average  weight  of  550  pounds  on  9.2 
acres  of  ladino  for  three  full  months  with¬ 
out  additional  feed.  By  piping  water  to 
the  pasture  he  cut  his  chores  for  this  100 
sows  to  a  simple  daily  check  to  see  that 
the  animals  were  healthy.  For  that  year  his 
cost  of  purchased  feed  per  pig  sold  was 
$2.06,  and  he  credits  a  good  share  of  this 
low  figure  to  the  quality  pasture.  “After 
seeing  how  well  those  hogs  did  on  pas¬ 
ture,”  he  says,  “I’m  done  being  startled.” 

Haller  insists  that  the  quickest  way  to 
go  broke  in  the  pig  hatchery  business  is  to 
be  careless  about  sanitation.  “Just  a  little 
bit  of  carelessness,”  he  says,  “can  lead  to 
a  lot  of  sorrow.”  The  pattern  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  on  this  farm  follows  closely  the  old 
standard  McClean  County,  Illinois,  system 
which  includes  the  bathing  of  sows  before 
farrowing,  the  sterilizing  of  pens,  and 
hauling  hogs  around  the  farm  instead  of 
driving  them.  He  has  a  steam  jenny  that 
cooks  up  80  pounds  of  pressure  and 
swishes  steam  into  all  the  cracks  of  the 
farrowing  pens  before  a  new  occupant  is 
moved  in.  The  steam  cleaner  is  also  used 
for  periodic  cleaning  of  the  concrete  yard 
outside  the  bred  sows  and  gilt  shelter. 

The  pig  hatchery  business  is  one  for  the 
better  hog  man;  he  must  be  a  man  with 
a  “hog  eye.”  The  hatcheryman  should  be 
a  better  manager  than  his  customers,  for 
he  is  nursing  hogs  through  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives,  that  period  from 
breeding  to  weaning. 

Haller  thinks  that  to  be  successful  at 
selling  weanling  pigs  a  farmer  should 
keep  at  least  100  sows.  “If  the  place  is  set 
up  right,”  he  says,  “one  man  can  handle 
a  hundred  or  more  sows,  and  it’s  mass 
production  that  means  profit  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  It  isn’t  a  business  for  the  little  man 
with  10  acres,  or  for  the  man  who  can’t 
make  a  success  of  hog  farming  in  general.” 

It  costs  the  average  farmer  who  keeps 
his  own  sows  $10  to  raise  a  pig  to  weanling 
age.  If  he  has  a  little  bad  luck,  small  lit¬ 
ters,  mashed  pigs,  or  an  attack  of  disease, 
the  cost  per  pig  can  skyrocket  far  above 
the  price  of  a  weanling  pig  purchased 
from  a  hatchery.  If  he  buys  his  pigs  from 
a  reputable  producer  he  has  another  com¬ 
forting  thought;  the  pigs,  vaccinated,  cas¬ 
trated,  deloused,  and  well  fed,  are  already 
off  to  a  good  start.  These  are  important 
factors  in  bringing  hogs  to  market  size 
within  five  or  six  months,  and  the  good 
hog  farmer  agrees  with  the  old  French 
proverb  that  “A  pig’s  life  is  short  and 
sweet.” 

In  the  Com  Belt,  hog  farmers  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  men  who  have  kept  sows  as 
long  as  they’ve  farmed,  are  turning  to 
hatcheries  for  their  pigs.  One  customer 
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Gieater  mndnmr  capadty 


WITH  THE 

New  Holland 

Ebrage  Hanestei! 


Now — a  new  forage  pick-up  for  all  models 
of  the  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester! 


Here  are  good  reasons  for  New  Holland’s  high  capacity. 
In  the  two  pictures  at  the  right,  see  how  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  floating  upper  apron  keeps  constant  control  of 
hay.  It’s  an  exclusive  New  Holland  feature! 

New  Holland’s  Harvester  is  engineered  to  handle  up 
to  20  tons  of  grass  silage,  20  tons  of  corn  silage,  or 
6  tons  of  dry  hay  per  hour.  Its  four-knife  fly-wheel 
slices  down  and  in  for  better  cutting  action.  Knives 
are  easily  removed  for  sharpening  without  readjust- 


Here’s  the  secret:  As  hay  control  of  lighter  windrows 
wad  (big  enough  to  clog  that  follow.  Rear  of  apron 
many  choppers)  contacts  opens  and  wad  passes  easily 
front  of  upper  apron,  apron  into  big  112-8quare-inch 


ment.  Feeder  action  can  be  stopped,  started  or  re-  rises  and  allows  passage —  opening.  Crawler-type  apron 
versed  from  the  tractor  seat.  without  slugging  or  choking.  is  synchronized  with  lower 

As  wad  passes,  front  of  apron  track  to  maintain  constant 
For  further  details,  see  your  New  Holland  dealer  today.  drops  back  to  normal  for  feed  control. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 
Minneapolis  •  Dot  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Model  640  Row  Oop  Model  610  Power  Take-Off  Model  680  Forage 

AttachmenI  —  Has  Forage  Harvester  —  New  Blower  —  Tilt-table 

extra  wide  gathering  power  take-off  harvester  blower  has  22"  op- 
points.  Cuts  corn  can  be  operated  with  full  erating  position, 
stalk  at  butt.  Will  efficiency  from  any  3-plow  Moves  up  to  40  tons 

chop  and  blow  up  to  tractor  equipped  with  of  silage  per  hour. 

20  tons  per  hour.  power  take-off.  Wheels  retract. 


pFREC. - 

I  Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to; 

I  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  906  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

I  □  Balef~TwiM-Tit  Q  Forife  Blower  G  Bele  Loader  G  Tractor- Mower 

I  □  Baler— Wire* Tie  □  Farm  Wagon  G  Side  Delivery  Rake  G  Cylinder  Corn  SheUer 

I  G  Forage  Harvester—  □  Baler  Twine  □  Red  Rubber  Belting  G  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

I  Row  Crop  or  Hay  Unit  □  Baler  Wire  □  Hammer  MW  G  General  Purpose  Miier 

I  G  Husker  SneUer 

I  Name _  _  _ 

I  Street  or  RFD  Acres  Farmed? 

I  County  Town  State 

k  — _ _  _  _ _ .a..... - 
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Owner  of  the  Deming  Deep 
Well  Turbine  Pump  illustrated 
can  "flip  a  switch"  and  get 
51,000  gallons  of  "rain"  per 
hour.  In  this  system,  the  Deming 
Turbine  Pump  supplies  water 
for  irrigating  several  crops  in¬ 
cluding  corn  and  potatoes.  The 
complete  line  of  Deming  Deep 
Well  Turbine  Pumps  includes 
all  types  of  drive  to  meet  any 
power  requirement.  Units  are 
designed  for  wells  4  inches  to 
16  inches  or  larger  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Capacities  from  15  to 
3500  G.P.M. 


The  capacity  of  the  Deming 
Deep  Well  Turbine  Pump 
shown  above  is  850  gallons 
per  minute.  Motor  is  75  H.P. 


/ 


Like  any  other  investment,  a  profitable  irrigation  system  is 
dependent  upon  a  combination  of  factors  working  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  Deming  builds  pumps  to  work  in  harmony  with 
every  other  component  of  a  successful  irrigation  system.  Details 
are  explained  in  bulletin  no.  800-A.  May  we  mail  a  copy? 


T’oiitlotl 


INSECT  AND  WEED  CONTROL 


H  AH  N  4iillk-bo^ 

SELF-PROPELLED  HIGH  CLEARANCE  SPRAYER 


PRODUCE  _  ... 


with  BRAHMAN 


Healthy  crops  mean  extra  profits  for  you!  The  best  way  to 
ensure  those  hard  earned  profits  is  to  employ  the  famous 
Hahn  Hi-Boy  for  effective  weed  and  insect  control.  Checi< 
these  features  and  you'll  know  that  this  sprayer  offers  you 
what  you  have  been  looking  for: 

Rigid  tubular  frame,  reinforced  at  points  of  strain. 
h  p.  engine  with  ample  power  for  propelling  unit  and  oper¬ 
ating  pump.  Boom  adjustable  from  24'  to  96'  in  height, 
ground  clearance.  68'.  Travels  with  ease  where  heavier 
equipment  bogs  down.  All  controls  within  easy  reach  of 
operator. 


Crossbreeding 

There's  no  better  beef  than 
Brahman  crossbred  beef!  And 
Crossbred  calves  go  to  rrwarket 
earlier,  which  means 


HAHN  TRACTOR  MOUNTED  SPRAYERS 

The  low  priced,  high  quality  WABASH  SPRAYER,  equipped 
with  Hahn  Pump.  Front  and  rear  mounted  models. 

The  HEAVY  DUTY  TRACTOR  SPRAYER,  complete  with 
Miracle  Boom  Hinge,  exclusive  feature  permitting  operator 
to  raise  or  lower  boom  while  sprayer  is  in  operation 


Please  send  :orr  plete  details  about  HAHN  SPRAY  EQUIPMENT.  • 


HAH 


[13  Inc. 


3IS  N.  NINTH  AVENUE  | 
EVANSVILLE  12,  INDIANA' 
I 


BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


JXII  SOUtM  MAIN  •  MOUStON  7  tlXAS 


who  came  to  Haller  to  buy  pigs,  repre¬ 
sented  10  farmers  from  one  Iowa  county. 
He  wanted  to  place  a  blanket  order  for 
10,000  pigs  a  year.  To  date,  however,  the 
biggest  order  Haller  has  filled  in  one  ship¬ 
ment  was  350  pigs,  which  also  went  tf) 
Iowa.  He  has  standing  orders  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  pigs  several  times  a  year  to  the 
same  customers. 


PIG  HATCHERIES 

This  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  pig  hatcheries 
reporting  that  they  ore  now  producing  weanling 
pigs  for  sole. 

Pound  Acres  Pig  Hatchery,  Perry,  Iowa 
Inbred  Swine  Farm,  San  Pierre,  Ind. 

Weix  Farms,  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin 
Jay  G.  Kooiker,  Hamilton,  Michigan 
Minowa  Producers,  Inc.,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

St.  James  Pig  Hatchery,  St.  James,  Minn. 
Gaylord  Pig  Hatchery,  Gaylord,  Minn. 


Such  reaction  to  the  still  youthful  pig 
hatchery  business  prompts  Haller’s  belief 
that  there  is  a  future  in  this  specialized 
phase  of  the  swine  industry. 

Pig  hatcheries  are  most  common  in  the 
northern  states.  Wisconsin  has  22  pro¬ 
ducers  of  weanling  pigs.  Minnesota  has 
several.  .And  fanners  in  other  states  are 
gradually  working  into  the  hatchery  busi¬ 
ness.  The  swine  e.xperts  at  the  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  arc,  in  general,  saying 
good  things  about  the  possibilities  of  the 
pig  hatchcr\-  plan.  They  point  out  that  the 
man  who  makes  a  success  of  the  business 
will  have  to  produce  consistently  good 
healthy  pigs  year  after  year,  and  that  he 
should  develop  reliable  markets  for  wean¬ 
lings  as  his  business  expands. 

.■\nd  throughout  the  swine  industry-  there 
is  widespread  agreement  that  pig  hatch¬ 
eries  are  here  to  stay.  The  better  pro¬ 
ducers,  such  as  Haller,  will  continue  to 
prove  that  it  can  be  a  profitable  business, 
profitable  for  both  the  hatcheiyman  and 
his  customers. 


APF  =  B,2  4-  A>TIBIOTICS 
(Continued  from  page  59) 
proved  that  this  extra  growth  boost  could 
be  secured  from  feeding  antibiotics  with 
or  without  the  B)_..  The  antibiotics  being 
fed  are  aureomycin,  streptomycin,  terra- 
mycin.  penicillin,  and  bacitracin,  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  fermentation  of  earth  molds. 

Farmers  who  read  of  the  new  discoveries 
were  quick  to  demand  that  they  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  feeds  that  they  were  buying. 
As  they  became  available  to  feed  men 
they  were  included  in  commercial  feeds, 
lumped  together  under  the  name  APF.  In 
some  cases  this  meant  Bu  alone,  in  other 
cases  it  meant  antibiotic,  and  in  still  other 
cases  it  meant  both  of  them.  To  add  to 
the  confusion,  some  feed  dealers  launched 
an  advertising  campaign  that  exaggerated 
the  growth  stimulating  qualities  of  the 
new  material,  but  kept  its  identity  as  well 
concealed  as  a  chorus  girl’s  dentures. 

In  October  1950  the  .Association  of  Feed 
Control  Officials  banned  the  use  of  the 
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Farm  home  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  E!dward  Bamea,  Ellaworth,  III.  Architecta;  Lundeen 
and  Helfinger,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Photo  courteay  TPte  Business  of  Farming. 


What’s 


Your  View  of  Farm  Living? 


Are  you  walled  in  from  the  sweeping 
beauty  of  your  farm?  If  so,  why  not 
open  the  walls  to  a  view  of  outdoor 
activities  and  the  ever-changing  sea¬ 
sons?  It  adds  so  much  to  living — 
brightens  the  dullest  days. 

Big  windows  can  do  it  for  you.  And 
they  can  be  comfortable  windows  ...  of 
L  •  O  *  F  Thermopane*  insulating  glass. 
Thermopane  keeps  rooms  warmer  in 
winter  —  you  don’t  have  to  move  back 
from  windows  to  avoid  drafts.  It  re¬ 
duces  heat  loss,  saves  fuel.  Thermopane 
cuts  down  frost  and  fog  on  windows. 
Its  insulation  helps  keep  rooms  cooler  in 
summer,  too.  You  leave  Thermopane  in 


all  year — no  storm  sash  to  bother  with. 

Thermopane  makes  windo^  self- 
insulating  because  dry  air  is  hermetically 
sealed  between  its  two  panes  of  glass  by 
L-O'F’s  metal-to-glass  seal.  Whether 
you  build  or  remodel,  you  can  use  it  in 
any  type  of  window — double  hung,  case¬ 
ment,  awning,  sliding  or  picture  win¬ 
dow.  Your  L*0*F  glass  distributor  or 
dealer,  or  your  building  supply  dealer, 
can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Write  for  our  free  TAermopqne  booklet 
and  our  folder  “Improved  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Day  lighting”.  Libbey  Owens -Ford 
Glass  Company,  2161  Nicholas  Bldg., 
Toledo  3,  Ohio. 
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UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVES,  INC 


Branches  at 


Waukesha,  Wis 


term  APF  and  adopted  a  new  tentative 
definition  for  vitamin  Bi;.  supplement  and 
for  the  antibiotic  supplement.  I  he  defini¬ 
tions  state  that  these  supplements  must 
carry  on  the  label  a  statement  of  their  con¬ 
tent  of  H]2  and  of  one  or  more  desi^;nated 
antibiotics  or  of  both  if  they  carry  both. 
These  new  definitions  became  effective 
January  1,  1951. 

Vitamin  Bia  is  stn'tihinej  our  proteins 
by  enabling  us  to  use  a  larger  proportion 
of  vegetable  protein  in  the  diet.  .\s  one 
animal  nutritionist  put  it.  ‘AVe  don’t  have, 
and  never  did  have,  enough  protein  feeds 
in  this  country  to  feed  our  livesto*  k  at  the 
most  efficient  level.  Our  livestot  k  numbei  s 
have  been  rising  rather  steadily,  but  our 
supply  of  meat  meal,  fish  meal,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  have  not  changt'd  significantly 
during  the  past  decade.  The  only  major 
protein  supplement  that  lias  been  increas¬ 
ing  is  soybean  meal.  It  jumped  from  99.000 
tons  produced  in  19110  to  around  4.000.- 
000  tons  in  1950. 

“We  .soon  found  that  th(“  protein  from 
soybeans  was  not  the  same  as  animal  |}ro- 
tein,”  he  continued.  “Fifti'en  years  ago 
we  felt  that  we  couldn’t  feed  more  than 
five  per  cent  soybean  meal.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  we  had  learned  how  to 
supplement  the  vegetable  protein  with 
minerals  and  riboflavin,  but  vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  still  lacked  that  something  that  we 
called  the  animal  protein  factor  for  lack 
of  a  more  specific  description.  \Vith  the 
discovery  of  Bia  we  feel  that  we  can  add 
to  the  vegetable  protein  at  l<*ast  a  good 
part  of  that  element  that  it  lacked  that 
animal  protein  has.” 

Where  large  amounts  of  fish  meal  or 
meat  meal  are  being  fed.  Bp.,  will  add 
little  to  the  growth  of  the  animals  they 
are  already  getting  Bjj  in  their  feed. 

The  new  vitamin  is  now  included  in 
feed  for  pigs,  chickens,  and  turkeys,  the 
non-mminants,  and  in  the  calf  feeds  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  when  the  calf  is  a  non¬ 
ruminant,  before  the  rumen  starts  func¬ 
tioning.  Cows,  sheep,  and  goats  need  Bp., 
just  as  much  as  the  non-ruminants,  but 
they  have  an  ample  supply  produced  for 
them  by  the  bacteria  in  their  own  rumens. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  through  milk,  flesh, 
and  manure  the  ruminants  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  most  of  the  world’s  supply  of  Bij  as 
a  product  of  the  fermentation  processes 
that  take  place  in  the  rumen. 

The  results  of  failure  to  secure  a  proper 
amount  of  B12  in  the  diet,  like  Biblical 
sins,  arc  visited  onto  offspring.  When  this 
vital  factor  is  removed  from  the  diet  of 
hens,  the  hatchability  of  their  eggs  de¬ 
clines  and  the  chicks  will  fail  to  make 
proper  grow'th.  5Vhere  the  mother  has 
been  fed  a  proper  diet  the  young  will  have 
a  reserve  of  Bjo  that  will  last  them  for  a 
week  or  two  after  birth. 

“Records  of  the  feeding  experiments 
here  at  Beltsville  indi(  ate  that  the  need  foi 
Bpj  was  partidilarly  strong  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  chic  k’s  life*.”  Dr.  H.  R. 
Bird  said  recently.  “During  this  12  week 


ideal  along  roads  and  property  lines, 
also  as  enclosures  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chestnut. 
Available  in  3  or  4  rail  types  both 
standing  4  feet  high.  Matching  gates 
available  in  many  widths. 


Here  is  the  most  practical  farm  fence 
used  throughout  America.  A  strong, 
bec^utiful,  all-purpose  fence  that  will  last 
for  years,  free  from  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Post  and  Rail  Fence  is 


"Won't  Sag"  Form  Gatos  are  the  strong¬ 
est  and  heaviest  farm  gates  made.  Rails 
are  1  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide.  Made 
of  Cypress,  a  long-lasting  outdoor  wood, 
this  gate  is  double  braced  and  will 
not  sag  or  twist.  Heavy  wood  slide 
holds  gate  closed.  Made  in  widths  of 
4  to  12  feet.  These  gates  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  U.S.  complete  with 
hinges.  Order  one  of  these  gates, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  no  ether 
farm  gates  are  as  heavy  as  ours. 


Write  tor  Booklet  and  Prices 

•  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  t  RAIL  FENCES  • 
FARM  GATES  •  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATES  •  CHILDREN'S  OUTDOOR  PLAY-YARDS 


TIGHT  SCREEN 
"WON'T  SAG" 


INSTALL  THE 

.^UNIVERSAL 

=  MILKING  PARLOR 


With  a  3  stall  i  I  _ 

tandem  Milk- 

ing  Parlor  one  Amg 

man  can  easily  lu , 

washy  milk  and  •  .  •  c 

grain-feed  30%  '  ;  .  •  . .  *  •  • 

more  cows  per  V.  ‘  ‘ 

milking.  HeMl 

have  little  el5e  to  do  for  in  the  UNIVERSAL 
PARLOR,  milking,  weighing  and  conveying  to 
can  or  cooler  is  entirely  automatic  .  .  .  Washing 
and  sterilizing  the  equipment  afterward  is  auto¬ 
matic,  too. 

There’s  complete  “cow-comfort”  also,  for  with 
UNIVERSAL’S  Calf-Nose  Inflation*  and  re¬ 
markably  low  vacuum,  milking  is  natural,  ea'gr, 
quick  and  clean.  “Cow-comfort”  promotes  higiusr 
production. 

For  complete  details  call  in  the  UNIVERSAL 
dealer  —  or  write  us. 


H«r«,  sent  lo  you  ■ 

FREE  on  request,  is 
a  highly  informative  AHhCIV 
booklet,  "What 
Type  of  Milking  ' 
Machine  Should  I 
Get?"  Written  in  interesting 
question  and  answer  form  it 
tells  when  long  tube,  short 
tube,  portoble  milkers  or  milk¬ 
ing  parlors  should  be  used. 


Send  for  it  —  todoy. 


*  The  only  inflation  with  the  off-center  hole 
designed  to  prevent  crawling  and  milk  lock. 
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period  the  chicks  that  are  being  fed  B12 
show  a  much  faster  rate  of  growth  than 
control  chicks.  After  12  weeks  the  rate  of 
growth  becomes  more  even.  This  has  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  most  important  feed¬ 
ing  periods  are  in  the  growing  stage  and 
with  mature  hens  in  the  breeding  flock. 

“Our  greatest  response  to  the  feeding  of 
Bi2  has  been  from  chicks  produced  by  hens 
that  were  fed  a  diet  deficient  in  B12,”  he 
continued.  “Chicks  from  hens  fed  a  good 
diet  with  plenty  of  B12  show  a  less  uniform 
reaction;  some  of  them  show  a  marked 
growth  stimulation  from  B12  and  others  do 
not.  As  for  the  hens  themselves,  the  B12 
shows  up  only  in  their  chicks.  Extra  B)2 
does  not  increase  the  number  of  eggs  they 
lay  or  improve  their  general  health.  For 
that  reason  we  are  not  recommending  that 
laving  mashes  be  fortified  with  the  vita¬ 
min.’’ 

The  growth  stimulating  quality  of  B12 
has  been  found  to  be  ec|ually  potent  when 
fed  to  pigs.  In  Illinois,  Dr.  B.  C.  Johnson 
conducted  e.xperiments  with  a  feed  that 
was  so  deficient  in  this  vitamin  that  when 
fed  to  two-day  old  pigs  they  stopped  grow¬ 
ing  and  soon  after  died.  By  adding  B12  to 
this  lethal  diet.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  feed 
that  was  sufficiently  nutritious  to  bring 
pigs  to  12.')  pounds  in  12  weeks  as  com¬ 
pared  to  60  pounds  for  their  litter  mates 
that  were  fed  on  the  sow  and  then  on  a 
good  farm  ration. 

“Of  course  these  weights  are  purely  a 
reflection  of  the  food  intake,”  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  “However,  such  excellent  growth 
rates — better  than  two  pounds  per  day 
during  the  last  two  weeks — and  such  effi¬ 
cient  food  utilization — nine-tenths  of  a 
pound  gain  per  pound  of  dry  matter  con¬ 
sumed — lead  us  to  believe  that  the  only 
factor  missing  on  this  all-plant  protein 
basal  diet  is  vitamin  B12.” 

Now  what  happens  when  both  B12  and 
an  antibiotic  are  fed?  A  separate  growth 
boost  over  and  above  that  secured  from 
Bi2  is  produced  when  an  antibiotic  is  fed. 
Recommended  to  be  fed  with  a  complete 
diet,  the  antibiotic  does  not  take  the  place 
of  any  substance  that  we  have  ever  fed  in 
the  past.  No  one  knows  for  sure  how  it  in¬ 
creases  the  rate  of  growth,  but  there  are 
several  theories  on  the  subject.  The  best 
guess  seems  to  be  that  the  antibiotic  acts  to 
inhibit  the  growth  of  harmful  bacteria  in 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract.  In  this 
way,  it  is  believed,  the  antibiotic  prevents 
the  formation  of  harmful  toxins  and,  per¬ 
haps,  prevents  the  bacteria  from  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  animal  for  the  nutrients  in  the 
feed. 

How  it  does  its  work  may  not  be  known 
as  yet,  but  with  each  feeding  test  on  the 
farm  and  at  the  colleges  what  it  does  is 
causing  more  and  more  excitement.  In 
Florida,  pigs  fed  a  ration  that  contained  all 
of  the  known  vitamins  and  minerals  which 
they  need  were  divided  into  two  lots  and 
half  of  them  were  given  B12  and  aureomy- 
cin.  In  12  separate  trials  the  pigs  fed  the 
antibiotic  gained  an  average  of  100.2  per 
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Prcporin0 

New  Pastures?  . r 

Renovating  do  it  faster,  cheaper 

BETTER  WITH  THE 

tha  Old?  SEAMAN 

Self-Propelled 

ROTARY  TILLER 


Are  you  clearing  idle  land 
of  brush  and  weeds  to  con¬ 
vert  it  to  new  pasture?  The 

SEAMAN  TILLER  offers  the  fastest  method  of  brush  removal.  And  the  SEAMAN 
then  prepares  a  perfect  seed-bed  for  your  new  grass  seeding. 

Are  you  renovating  old,  worn-out  root-bound  pastures?  The  SEAMAN  readily 
works  sod  land  so  hard  and  compacted  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  plow. 
And  generally  the  job  is  done  in  only  one  trip. 


Are  you  planning  to  turn  under  heavy  cover  crops?  With  the  SEAMAN  TILLER 
you  can  chop,  mill  and  mix-in  the  vegetation  uniformly  through  the  entire  tillage 
depth.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  by  simple  adjustments  of  the  TILLER,  you  can  leave 
whatever  proportion  of  the  cover  crop  you  wish,  on  or  near  the  surface. 

Do  you  require  high  daily  production  of  finished  tillage?  ^he  SEAMAN  Self- 
Propelled  TILLER  will  regularly  handle  2  to  3  acres  an  hour  of  complete  tillage 
—  /eady  for  seeding.  Many  actually  hitch  a  seeder  behind,  —  thus  till  and  seed 
in  one  operation. 


Do  you  require  medium,  fine  or  coarse  tillage?  With  the  SEAMAN  you  can  easily 
adjust  for  the  tilth  best  suited  to  your  soils  and  crops. 

Whatever  your  tillage  problem  may  be,  the  SEAMAN  TILLER  will  solve  it  —  at 
less  cost  in  time  —  less  labor  and  with  marked  improvement  in  your  soil  and  in 
your  crops. 


SEAMAN  TILLER  adjusted 
for  cloddy,  erosion-reiislont  tillage  in 
pasture  renovation.  Here's  a  typical 
report  of  such  work:  a  pasture  had 
been  steadily  failing  for  8  yeors  de¬ 
spite  heavy  liming  and  fertilizatian. 
The  SEAMAN  brought  bock  the  land  so 
well  that  in  less  than  3  months  clover 
stood  8  in.  high.  In  an  adjoining 
posture  not  worked  with  the  SEAMAN, 
clover  was  sparse,  woody  and  aniy 
2  in.  high. 


Every  type  of  operation  for  the  SEAMAN 
TILLER  is  described  in  this  FREE  booklet 
“Benefits  of  Rotary  Tillage”.  Packed  with  / 
illustrations  and  rotary  tillage  facts.  Send  / 
for  your  copy  —  today. 


S8AMAN  TIllH 
heavy  brush,  w<s 

to  teavrtim  land 


^  SIAMAN  Turn  mixing  In  hsnvy  t 
^  stand  of  nwiie.  Cleon,  level  teed  ' 
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Weed  Control  .  .  Borer  Control 


Weed  Control  in  Pastures 


It’s  worth  thinking  about  when  buying  a 
power  sprayer :  Will  the  sprayer  I  buy  do 
all  my  spraying  jobs?  Will  it  do  all  jobs 
well?  Will  I  be  alile  to  use  it  all  year 
’round  or  only  a  few  days  out  of  the  year 


Hudson  Peerless  General  Service  Spray¬ 
ers  do  ALL  spraying  jobs  with  one  ma¬ 
chine.  You  will  get  your  investment  back 
faster  in  terms  of  more  jobs  done,  greater 
savings  in  crops  and  increased  livestock 


Orchard  Spraying 


on  one  or  two  special  jobs? 

Only  a  sprayer  with  all  these  features 
can  do  all  your  jobs 

■  Positive  piston  pump  — no  gears  or  leathers  to  wear. 

■  All  pressures  from  0  to  400,  500  or  800  lbs. 

■  High  output,  up  to  4,  6  or  8  gallons  per  minute. 

■  Handle  all  materials  incluciing  wettoble  powders. 

■  Mechanical  agitation  for  uniform  solution  strength. 


SEE  YOUR  HUDSON  DEALER  TODAY 


H.  D.  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company 
Department  FQ-SM51 

589  East  Illinois  Street,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Send  me  FREE  booklet  on  new  Hudson  Power  Sprayers. 

Name  ....  .. 

Town  . .  State 

Name  of  my  deoler  . 

Deoler's  Town 


production,  in  extra  profit  every  year. 


A  MODEL  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


Mounted  on  tires, 
150  got. 


On  skids,  100 
and  150  gal. 


On  skids  50  gal. 


Roadside  Spraying 

Spraying  Farm  Buildings 
Weed  Control  in  Ditches 
Grasshopper  and  Mosquito  Control 
To  Help  Fight  Fires 

SIGN  or  tNi  list  tut 


H.D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  III. 
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cent  faster  and  required  28  per  cent  less 
feed  per  hundred  pound  gain  than  did  the 
other  lot;  the  fastest  gain  reported  was  153 
per  cent  better  than  the  control  group. 

Equally  impressive  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  feeding  tests  in  poultry.  In 
Texas  it  was  found  that  in  comparative 
feeding  tests  between  broilers  fed  an  all 
vegetable  protein  diet  and  those  on  the 
same  diet  with  B12  and  an  antibiotic  added, 
the  first  group  of  chicks  weighed  one  and 
a  quarter  pounds  at  the  end  of  10  weeks 
while  the  group  on  the  fortified  feed 
reached  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three- 
quarters  pounds  during  the  same  period. 
In  this  and  other  experiments  the  Te.xas 
research  workers  report  that  there  were  far 
fewer  runts  among  the  chicks  fed  the  forti¬ 
fied  feeds. 

The  problem  of  feeding  runt  pigs  on  the 
new  feeds  has  been  taken  up  separately  at 
Iowa.  Here  feeding  experiments  have  been 
run  on  scrawny  runts  that  average  20 
pounds  at  ten  weeks  of  age — the  kind  of 
pigs  that  turn  up  about  one  to  a  litter  and 
lose  money  for  the  farmer.  Feed  tests  have 
been  run  comparing  runts  getting  a  good 
farm  diet  with  runts  getting  this  diet  plus 
Bjo  and  an  antibiotic.  Other  experiments 
have  compared  the  gains  made  on  an  e.x- 
cellent  diet  with  those  made  on  diets  forti¬ 
fied  with  Bi2  alone  and  with  the  antibiotic 
alone.  On  the  farm  diet  alone  the  pigs 
gained  .46  of  a  pound  a  day  and  consumed 
.346  pounds  of  feed  for  each  100  fX)unds 


gained;  the  runts  tnat  were  fed  the  B12 
and  antibiotic  gained  1.16  pounds  a  day 
and  gained  100  pounds  for  each  281 
pounds  of  feed  eaten.  On  the  other  experi¬ 
ment  where  an  excellent  basic  diet  was  fed, 
the  pigs  on  the  super  diet  alone  gained  .86 
of  a  pound  a  day  while  the  pigs  fed  the 
super  diet  and  an  antibiotic  soon  grew  out 
of  their  runthood  at  the  rate  of  1.33  f>ounds 
a  day.  In  this  experiment  it  was  found  that 
with  adequate  animal  protein  in  the  diet, 
the  addition  of  B12  did  not  increase  the 
rate  of  growth.  Here  was  a  clear  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  grow’th  stimulating  fac¬ 
tors  of  these  two  discoveries  are  quite 
distinct. 

Probably  no  other  feeding  material  is 
quite  as  potent  as  B12.  For  poultry  feeding 
it  can  be  mixed  at  the  ratio  of  20  parts  pure 
Bi2  crystals  to  a  billion  parts  feed.  This 
means  that  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  grain  of  wheat  is  sufficient  to  fortify 
three  and  a  half  tons  of  chicken  feed.  The 
antibiotics  are  fed  in  greater  quantities, 
but  still  this  only  amounts  to  a  ratio  of  10 
parts  per  million  of  feed. 

Practically  all  B12  and  antibiotic  mate¬ 
rial  is  being  sold  to  the  feed  manufacturers 
and  through  them  to  the  farmers.  That 
which  is  sold  to  the  feed  industry  is  diluted 
and  re-diluted  and  finally  carefully  mixed 
into  the  feed  in  exact  proportions.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Bi2  and  antibiotic  supplements 
arc  required  to  state  the  amount  of  Bj.j  in 
the  feed  and  also  the  name  and  quantity 


of  the  antibiotic  which  is  used. 

At  present  the  recommended  rates  of 
feeding  are  7  to  10  micrograms  per  |X)und 
of  finished  feed  for  the  B12  and  5  milli¬ 
grams  per  pound  for  the  antibiotic.  In 
arriving  at  this  figure  the  scientists  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  economic  fac¬ 
tors  as  well  as  the  good  results  that  have 
been  obtained  at  such  a  low  rate  of  feeding. 

Both  of  the  new  feed  materials  are  being 
mixed  into  complete  feeds  and  into  supple¬ 
ments  for  hogs.  In  fwultry’  it  is  being  mixed 
with  growing  mash  and  into  the  breeding 
flock  ration. 

The  antibiotic  in  poultry  feed  is  used 
mainly  with  a  growing  mash  for  broilers. 
It  has  been  found  that  once  started,  the 
antibiotic  should  be  fed  throughout  the 
period  of  growth  of  the  bird.  If  it  is  started 
and  then  discontinued,  the  bird  is  likely  to 
be  set  back  in  growth  for  a  period.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
antibiotics  should  be  recommended  for 
feeding  the  pullets  being  raised  as  replace¬ 
ment  birds. 

The  farmer  who  includes  B12  and  an 
antibiotic  in  a  good  sound  ration  should  be 
able  to  raise  broilers  to  three  pounds  in  ten 
weeks.  He  should  be  able  to  push  the  birds 
through  at  this  speed  and  produce  an  eco¬ 
nomical  33  p>ounds  of  bird  for  each  100 
{x>unds  of  feed  consumed.  When  these  two 
growth  stimulants  are  included  in  the  hog 
feed,  the  farmer  should  be  repaid  by  a  10 
per  cent  faster  growth  on  less  feed,  and 


RIUD  POSTfREE 


Utility  Building 


Here's  100%  USABLE  SPACE  for 


Machine  Sheds,  Storage  Buildings, 

Loafing  or  Feeding  Barns 

•  Need  a  sturdy,  practical  farm  building  in  a  hurry? 

With  Rilco  Utility  Rafters,  it’s  already  half  built!  Rilco 
Rafters  are  faaory  fabricated,  ready  for  quick  labor- 
saving  erection.  No  cutting,  no  fitting  needed.  Once 
frame  is  up,  building  can  be  covered  with  wood  shin- 
gles,  composition  shingles  or  sheet  metal.  Rilco  Rafters 
are  available  in  various  spans  to  meet  your  individual 
needs.  Direct-to-foundation  connection  assures  extra  strength, 
rigidity.  Continuous  framing  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge  elimi¬ 
nates  posts,  braces,  provides  highly  attractive  appearance,  100% 
usable  interior.  Mail  coupon  now.  See  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  save 
time,  money  in  meeting  your  building  needs. 


houses 
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GET  MAXIMUM  YIELD -TOP  QUALITY 


Moulton  Quick-Coupler 


Centrally  Mounted  Sprinkler 


*  No  bolts  or  rivets  —  Completely  welded 
unit 

*  Lightweight  aluminum  or  steel  pipe 

*  Exclusive  designs  allows  25°  flexibility 

*  Hinged  handles  afford  perfect  balance 

*  Couple  or  uncouple  with  one  operation 

*  Welded  reinforced  sprinkler  outlet 

FOOLPROOF  — EFFICIENT  — SIMPLE  t  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


....  with  controlled  moisture 

The  Moulton  really  Portable  Irrigation  System 
will  irrigate  your  crops  at  less  cost  per  acre. 

•  Available  in  any  size 

•  Engineered  for  any  farm 

MOULTON 

IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Pumping  Units  &  Sprinklers 
Mfg.  of  Portable  Irrigation  Systems 
DEPT.  B,  WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 
Write  for  FREE  Information 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

-^IRVINGTON  N  Y  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL 


a 

*ear 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants  as  low  as  Sl6.  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Also  Shade  and  Hardwood 
Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft.  Fruit  and 
Shade  trees.  For  catalog  and 
Christmas  Tree  Grower’s  Guide, 
write  to  box  6-1. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


STOP  CORN  AND  GRAIN  LOSSES 

Don't  gamble  with  weather!  Install  an  Aerovent 
Crop  Drying  Fan  in  your  crib  or  bin,  harvest  early, 
and  let  forced-air  drying  save  you  time,  labor  and 
money.  Aerovent  Fans  are  famous  for  rugged  de¬ 
pendability.  A  penny  post  card  brings  you  the  full 
story.  Don't  delay — write  today! 


GREENHOUSE 


»395 


Comes  in  sections  for'Msy  ossembly  with  bolts  ond 
screws.  $395  buys  the  10  by  H  ft.  greenhous. 
shown  rMdy  to  put  on  your  feundotion.  Automotic 
ventilation  and  hoot  ot  reosonobl.  prices.  Other 
Orlyts  ond  leon-tos  for  the  home  gorden  from  $175. 
Also  larger  sizes  for  the  form.  State  if  wanted  for 
home  or  form.  Send  for  free,  foscinoting  booklet 
No.  23. 

Hand  Book—  Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Everyone." 
22  chapters  — well  illustrated- postpoid,  $4.00. 


the  runts  should  be  eliminated. 

Though  some  tests  would  indicate  that 
Hi 2  is  the  final  addition  that  makes  vege¬ 
table  proteins  equal  in  value  to  animal  pro¬ 
teins,  nutritionists  arc  still  recommending 
that  a  small  amount  of  meat  meal  or  fish 
meal  be  included  in  the  ration.  Dr.  L.  C. 
Norris  and  his  associates  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  point  out  that  though  Bjj  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  part  of  the  material  that  was  found 
to  be  lacking  from  vegetable  protein  which 
was  called  the  animal  protein  factor,  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  only  clement  in  that 
factor. 

From  the  chemical  laboratories  of  Pur¬ 
due,  Dr.  S.  M.  Hauge  presents  some  proof 
that  Bi2  is  not  the  only  clement  in  .APF. 
Dr.  Hauge  has  been  able  to  isolate  and 
extract  still  a  third  new  growth  stimulant 
through  a  complex  chemical  treatment  of 
distillers’  dried  solubles.  This  new  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  named  vitamin  Bi.-j  and  is 
now  being  tested  as  a  feed.  From  prelimi¬ 
nary  tests  it  appears  that  this  new  vitamin 
gives  a  growth  boost  that  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  cither  Bjo  or  the  antibiotics. 
Dr.  Hauge  believes  this  material  is  part  of 
the  animal  protein  factor. 

Summary 

Though  there  are  many  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  Bjj  and  the  antibiotics  and 
of  the  elusive  animal  protein  factor,  we  do 
know  enough  to  make  these  new  discover¬ 
ies  important  factors  in  our  livestock  feed¬ 
ing.  A  roundup  of  the  salient  points  that 
we  do  know  runs  something  like  this: 

(1)  Bi2  and  the  antibiotics  are  two  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  feed  materials  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  giving  a  growth  boost. 
(2)  Bi2  is  most  valuable  in  helping  stretch 
the  nation’s  supply  of  protein  by  making 
vegetable  protein  more  nearly  the  equal  of 
animal  protein.  Since  we  have  never  had 
sufficient  protein  for  the  most  efficient 
feeding,  the  value  of  Btj  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  (3)  The  production  of  B12 
makes  it  fXYssible  to  supply  this  needed 
vitamin  in  the  diet  in  greater  quantities 
than  found  in  nature.  Fed  in  such  c|uanti- 


tics  Bi2  acts  as  a  growth  stimulant.  (4)  B12 
is  an  impiortant  factor  in  the  diet  of  breed¬ 
ing  sto<  k  since  the  mother  passes  on  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  material  to  the  offspring.  In¬ 
sufficient  Bi2  in  the  breeding  diet  of  chick¬ 
ens  lowers  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs, 
raises  the  mortality  rate  of  the  chicks,  and 
slows  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  chicks. 
(5)  Though  several  research  workers  feel 
that  through  the  addition  of  Bjj  we  can 
now  feed  vegetable  protein  alone,  most 
nutritionists  believe  that  some  animal  pro¬ 
tein  should  still  be  included  in  the  diet. 

(6)  The  addition  of  an  antibiotic  in  the 
feed  does  not  act  as  a  substitute  for  any 
other  known  nutrient.  It  is  most  valuable 
when  fed  with  a  complete  ration.  (7) 
Though  the  exact  nature  of  the  action  of 
the  antibiotic  in  feeds  is  not  known,  it  is 
believed  that  it  either  inhibits  bacteria 
that  complete  with  the  animal  for  food  or 
eliminates  bacteria  that  are  harmful  to  the 
animal.  (8)  Feeding  antibiotics  will  elim- 
nate  runts  from  the  pig  crop  and  from 
broiler  chickens.  (9)  It  is  still  questionable 
whether  antibiotic  feeding  should  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  flock  replacement  chickens 
since  there  is  a  tendency  to  back  slide  when 
it  is  taken  from  the  feed.  (10)  There  is  no 
danger  to  the  animal  or  to  humans  from 
the  feeding  of  an  antibiotic.  (11)  Neither 
Bi2  nor  the  antibiotics  will  increase  egg 
production  and  so  neither  is  recommended 
for  the  laying  flock.  (12)  Other  elements 
that  made  up  the  animal  protein  factor  arc 
being  disi'ovcred.  Buj  has  been  isolated 
and  feeding  tests  show  that  it,  too,  is  a 
growth  stimulant. 

With  the  nation’s  demand  pushing  meat 
prices  to  an  unprecedented  high,  B12  and 
the  antibiotics  are  helping  farmers  produce 
more  meat  on  less  feed.  They  are  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  runt  problem  on  farms  where  they 
are  fed.  And  they  are  making  vegetable 
proteins  take  the  place  of  the  scarcer  and 
more  expiensive  animal  proteins.  Farmers 
who  are  insisting  on  having  B12  and  anti¬ 
biotics  in  the  feed  are  collecting  the  divi¬ 
dend  from  faster  growth,  feed  savings, 
lower  mortality,  and  fewer  runts. 
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MIXER-FEEOER  may  be  mounted  at  front  or  rear  for 
moat  convenient  operation.  Protective  hood  prevents 
blowing  and  loss  of  feed  during  mixing.  Extension  sides 
are  optional,  easily  attached. 


FEEDS  up  to  145  bu.  per  minute  with  MIXER-FEEDER  ATTACHMENT 
SPREADS  manure  4  times  faster  with  SPREADER  ATTACHMENT 


“TWding  stock  is  an  easy 
one-man  Job  with  my 

Iaiwhano'FowirtBqx 


I'M  GETTING  MORE  BEEF  AT  LESS  COST— saving  time  and  labor  with  my  “Power-Box”  and  Mixer-Feeder 
Attachment.  Power-driven  drum  and  beaters  mix  grain  and  roughage,  conveyor  delivers  automatically.  Works 
well  with  smaller  amounts,  different  mixtures.  Mixer-Feeder  and  Spreader  are  easy  to  mount  or  remove.  Self¬ 
unloading  “Power-Box”  is  always  ready  for  any  job.  A  real  labor-saver,  proved  on  western  ranches. 


SPREADER  ATTACHMENT  makes  one  of  your  toughest 
jobs  easy!  With  "Power-Box”  and  Spreader  mounted  on 
a  truck,  you  can  cover  large  areas,  get  manure  to  back 
fields,  free  your  tractor  for  other  work. 


SPREADS  FASTER  than  4  old-fashioned  spreaders! 
“Widespread”  assures  even  distribution  over  a  12-ft. 
area.  Sealed  ball  bearings,  precision  machining  guarantee 
smooth,  trouble-free  operation. 


FITS  TRUCKS,  WAGONS,  or  two-wheeled  trailers.  Built 
for  long,  dependable  service,  “Power-Box”  has  oil- 
treated  marine  plywood  bed,  heavy  aluminum  sides  that 
resist  manure  and  silage  acids. 


UNLOADS  ITSELR  No  back-breaking  shoveling!  End!ess 
chain  conveyor  with  worm  gear  drive  empties  loose  or 
bulk  loads  quickly.  Clutch  lever  gives  you  instant  con¬ 
trol.  Powered  by  tractor  take-off. 


Now!  See  the  NEW 


FARMHAND 
3-Level 
Forage  Unit 
at  your 
Farmhand 
dealer’s! 


A  6-ton,  self-unloading  forage  box  that  handles 
the  harvest  in  one  step  from  held  to  finish! 


Picture  booklet  gives  you  complete  details  about 
the  all-purpose  FARMHAND  “Power-Box”  with 
Mixer-Feeder  and  Spreader  Attachments.  Write: 
Dept.  1000,  FARMHAND  Division, 

Superior  Separator  Company,  Hopkins,  Minn. 


Name. 


Address 


Towrt . State. 


FREE  BOOKLET  1 

sm  COUPON  NOW!  I 


Fariiiliaiul  ‘POWER  BOX 


9  MIXER-FEEDER  ATTACHMENT 
SPREADER  ATTACHMENT 


Engineered  for  greater  farming  profit  by  the 

SUPERIOR  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Hopkins,  Minnosote,  Form  Machinmry  Spmeialists 
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YOUNG  MAN  WITH  AN  IDEA 
(Continued  from  page  79) 


ARTZELL 

for  the  farm 


GRAIN  DRYERS 


Sketched  is  an  applica* 
tion  of  a  Hartzell  grain- 
drying  fan  toon  existing 
crib— so  simple  that  you 
can  do  ityourself. 
Hartzell  furnishes  detail 
drawings  for  forced-air 
drying  in  this  and  other 
types  of  groin-storage 
structures.  Quick  drying 
boosts  grain  value,  re¬ 
duces  moisture  losses. 
Hartzell  fans  are  built 
to  last,  too,  and  to  do  a 
good  job  without  power 
waste. 


HAY  DRYERS 


With  a  good  hoy-drying  system  in  your  mow  you 
make  hay  while  it's  green— and  it  stays  green, 
with  all  the  extra  value  preserved.  Shown  is  one 
of  the  many  systems;  we  have  drawings  which  will 
help  you  do  the  work  yourself.  But  use  a  good  fan! 
A  Hartxell  fan— rugged,  long-lived,  power-saving. 

BARN  VENTILATORS 

You  can  install  a 
Hartzell  barn 
ventilating  fon  in 
a  window,  or  any 
outside  wall, 
easily,  as  shown. 
And  it  not  only 
adds  to  comfort 
but  also  removes 
excessive  mois¬ 
ture,  heat,  foul 
air  and  the  other 
airtroubles  which 
rot  buildings, 
spread  animal  diseases  and  make  barn-work  op¬ 
pressive.  Send  for  suggestions,  information,  data 
on  the  wide  Hartzell  line.  Good  equlpmont. 

DAIRY  FARMERS: 

Send  for  the  brand-new  Hartxoll  booklet 
"Dairy  Barn  Ventilation."  It's  packed  with 
information,  suggestions,  ideas.  You  need  it. 
It's  free. 

HARTZELL 

PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 

Agricultural  Division 

dept.  L  PIQUA,  OHIO 
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milk  is  pasteurized.  It  eliminates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  slight  amount  of  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  due  to  the  rup¬ 
turing  of  the  small  fat  globules  by  the 
heat.  The  milk  is  pasteurized  in  a  50-gal¬ 
lon  stainless  steel  vat  made  by  Cherry 
Burrell,  heated  by  live  steam.  The  process 
takes  30  minutes  and  the  temperature  is 
held  at  143  degrees  F.  A  recording  ther¬ 
mometer  record  is  made  of  each  batch  for 
inspection  by  the  Board  of  Health  at  any 
time  that  they  care  to  check. 

While  the  milk  is  being  pasteurized  the 
bottles  are  washed  in  an  automatic  bottle 
washing  machine  which  subjects  them  to  a 
160°  F.  detergent  solution,  after  which 
they  are  thoroughly  rinsed  and  sterilized. 
After  the  milk  is  pasteurized  it  is  pumped 
through  a  covered  tubular  cooler  which 
takes  the  temperature  down  to  35  degrees 
F.  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  milk  is  then 
ready  for  bottling,  which  is  done  immedi¬ 
ately  to  avoid  any  chance  of  bacteria  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  either  the  bottles  or  the 
milk.  A  Milwaukee  “BB”  Filling  Machine 
measures  the  milk  into  the  bottles  and 
places  a  hooded  cap  well  down  over 
the  lips. 

The  cases  of  bottled  milk  are  then 
placed  in  a  walk-in  milk  cooler  where 
they  are  held  at  35  degrees  until  they  are 
shipped.  Warren  Ernst  doesn’t  like  to 
think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  such  a 
milk  processing  plant  would  cost  now,  but 
he  is  happy  about  the  whole  fortunate 
series  of  events  that  brought  him  to  the 
farm  on  Prosp)ect  Hill  Road  which  already 
had  a  walk-in  cooler  and  some  of  the 
other  important  plant  items. 

There  are  not  many  sickness  problems 
with  goats,  but  in  handling  this  big  herd 
of  over  200  animals  extra  care  is  needed 
because  a  disease  can  go  farther  and  faster 
than  in  a  small  herd.  TB  and  Bangs 
(which  causes  undulant  fever  in  humans) 
are  taken  care  of  with  blood  tests  of  all 
the  goats.  In  handling  hundreds  of  goats 
the  Vitamilk  Dairy-  has  yet  to  find  a  re¬ 
actor  to  either  test.  Goat  breeders,  like 
sheepmen,  must  take  internal  parasite 
control  measures  twice  a  year  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  precaution.  Phenothiazine,  given  in  a 
drench  or  bolus  (approx.  1  oz.  for  a 
grown  goat)  takes  care  of  most  all  com¬ 
mon  worms  picked  up  from  pastures.  Ship¬ 
ping  fever  shots  are  given  to  any  goats 
that  are  to  be  shipped  or  shown  at  fairs. 

Does  have  little  trouble  at  kidding  time, 
but  they  do  appreciate  a  human  midwife. 
Like  most  goatkeepers  Ruth  Brown  and 
the  Ernsts  like  to  take  the  kids  from  the 
does  soon  after  kidding  and  raise  the  ones 
that  are  to  be  kept  with  a  pan-feeding 
schedule,  until  they  are  old  enough  (usu¬ 
ally  six  weeks)  to  be  taken  off  a  liquid 
milk  diet  and  put  on  calf  starter.  Some  of 
the  bucks  are  raised  for  breeding  sires, 
others  are  raised  for  meat.  Goat  meat 
(chevon)  is  almost  indistinguishable  from 
lamb.  But  many  kids  must  be  disjxjsed  of; 


For  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Southern 
state  farm  owners 

Opekosit  Farm  Management  service  will  help  yau 
eperate  yaur  farm  far  maximum  prafit.  Our  trained 
persannel  is  equipped  ta  supervise  entire  farm 
aperations  including: 

PLANNING  SURVEYS  CONSTRUaiON 

BUDGETING  ACCOUNTING  DRAINAGE 

CONSULTATION  IN  MANY  STATES 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


OPEKASIT 


LEBANON,  OHIO 


OFFICES  IN  OTHER  CITIES 


Polled  SHORTHORNS 


Polled  Shorthorns  are  fast  becoming  the  world’s  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  thetr  Inherent  character¬ 
istics  to  respond,  the  best  of  all  beef  breeds  to  all  nat¬ 
ural  farm  conditions.  Their  versatility  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They 
offer  the  greatest  tvelght  across  the  scales  for  their 
board  and  keep  In  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving 
quickest  return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled 
Shorthorn  values  have  Increased  S3.')  per  head  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Write  for  FRKE  INFORMATION 
about  Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  W’orld.  semi-monthly. S2  for  1  yr- 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Oept.  SOI  U.  S.  Yard*  Chicago,  O.  III. 


BIG  PROFITS  FOR 
ONLY  3«  PER  ACRE 

With  a  BOUNTIFUL  HARVEST  SOIL  TESTING  KIT  you 
can  do  a  profetiional  job  aotily.  Find  out  axactly  how 
much  lime  and  phoiphate  your  land  can  uie  for  a 
maximum  crop.  Enough  for  200  acrei.  Complete  eaiy 
initructioni.  Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  for  only 
$5.9S  prepoid  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Money  back 
guarantee.  While  they  last  we  will  include  free  500 
multiflora  roie  seeds  to  give  you  a  start  on  your 
living  fences. 

CLARK  LABORATORY  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  Box  17  Dept.  EQ  Urbona,  Illinois 


SHROPSHIRE 
BREEDING  STOCK 
RAMS  e  e  e  EWES 

BE  SMART  .  .  .  START  THAT  SHROP  FLOCK 
NOW 

• 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Your  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


SArffAPP 

Homo  Milk  and  Cream 
PASTEURIZER 

is  the  only  home  pasteuris¬ 
er  with  MOTOR-DRIVEN 
AGITATOR  and  ALL- 
OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  complete  bacteria  kill 
and  better  flavor. . .  f eaturea 
required  in  commercial 
pasteurisers.  Be  sure  you 

fret  the  finest!  Your  fami- 
y’s  health  depends  on  it! 
er  on  prevention  of  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 
milk-home  dieeaeee  Bafiard  Divitiea 

and  detail*  ^10  Day  Graad  Sheet  Metal  Preducts  Cs. 
TRIAL  OFfVR!  2503  W.  24th  St..  Chltaga  8.  III. 
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even  then  the  skins  have  a  sale  value. 
Julia  Ernst  sends  hers  to  an  Eskimo  friend 
from  Alaska  who  makes  them  into  attrac¬ 
tive  coats  and  jackets. 

How  Much  Profit? 

The  48  cents  a  quart  that  Vitainilk 
Dairy  receives  for  the  milk  wholesale  looks 
like  a  very  handsome  figure,  the  average 
cow  dairyman  will  say.  It  is.  but  there  are 
some  strings  attached  to  it.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  two  goats  can  be  handled  in  the  same 
time  that  it  takes  for  one  cow,  but  give 
only  two  fifths  the  milk.  So  any  way  you 
look  at  it  there  is  at  least  twice  the  labor 
cost  to  produce  a  unit  of  goat  milk  as  there 
is  for  the  same  amount  of  cow  milk. 

\Varren  Ernst  will  wave  you  to  his  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  records 
when  you  ask,  “How  much  profit  do  you 
make  on  your  sale  of  goat  milk  at  48  cents 
wholesale?”  To  pick  an  average  goat  we 
can  look  at  the  record  of  “Snowflake 
Susan,”  a  registered  Saanen.  In  a  cold  30- 
day  period  in  the  months  of  December 
and  JanuaiA’  this  year  she  produced  183 
pounds  of  3.8  per  cent  b.f.  milk.  At  the 
start  of  the  period  she  had  been  fresh  80 
days.  The  value  of  this  product  was  $34.04. 
The  cost  of  the  feed  was  $5.40 — $3.54  for 
the  59  pounds  of  concentrate  and  $1.86 
for  the  60  pounds  of  hay.  The  value  of  the 
product  was  $28.64  after  deducting  the 
feed  cost.  A  handsome  sum  for  any  animal 
to  earn  in  a  month,  if  the  other  costs  are 
in  line. 

Ernst  figures  his  other  fixed  costs  on  a 
per  cjuart  of  milk  basis,  so  for  this  average 
doe  we  find  that  the  feed  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  183  pounds  of  milk  is  right  at  3 
cents  a  quart.  Using  a  five-year  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  doe’s  value  ($100.00)  or 
$20.00  a  year,  adds  another  5  cents  to  the 
( ost  of  the  quart  of  milk,  assuming  that 
she  will  produce  about  450  quarts  a  year. 

.Another  5  cents  is  added  onto  the  cost 
of  the  quart  of  milk  for  interest  on  his  in¬ 
vestment,  plant  overhead  and  depreciation, 
based  on  a  figure  of  $1500.00  divided 
amongst  about  30,000  quarts  a  year  pro¬ 
duction.  For  his  dairy  plant  operation 
( cost  of  bottles,  refrigeration,  oil  for  the 
steam  boiler  and  supplies)  Ernst  adds  3 
cents  a  quart,  and  the  cost  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  advertising  and  placing  the  milk  in 
the  hands  of  the  distributors  comes  to  2 
< cuts  a  quart.  That  adds  up  like  this: 

C.'ost  to  fnoducc  a  quart  of  tioat  milk: 

Feed  . 03 

Depreciation  on  animals . 05 

Plant  overhead,  interest  on  investment  .05 

Daily  plant  operation . 03 

.Merchandising,  delivering 

to  distributor  . 02 

Labor  The  “X”  factor)  estimate . 10 


CHOPPCO  HAY. ..with  hay  pkkup  and 
own  motor;  also  ovoilobla  wtih  powor  toke-off. 


•  Again  last  year,  Gehl  sold  more  forage  harvesters  than  any 
other  independent  manufacturer.  As  one  of  the  first  to  build  forage 
harvesters,  Gehl  has  developed  a  machine  that’s  outstanding  in  fine 
performance  and  compact,  sturdy  construction.  Users  everywhere 
praise  its  fast,  clean,  uniform  chopping.  It  makes  silage  that  packs 
well  and  keeps  better. 


GkASS  SILAGI..  •  with  mower*bor  ottochment 
end  own  motor;  also  ovoilobla  with  power  take-off. 


CORN  SILAGE..  •  with  row'Crop  attachment 
ond  power  toke*o#F;  also  available  with  own  motor. 


ANY  OF  THE  3  GEHL  UNITS 
AHACHED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES 

HA  Y  PICKUP  . . .  picks  up  dry  hay, 
straw  or  grass  for  hay  or  silage  . . . 
chops  it  and  blows  it  into  wagon. 

MOWER  BAR . . . for  grass  silage.  This 
newly-developed  Gehl  Attachment 
mows  and  chops  the  usual  low-growing  crops 
such  as  Alfalfa  and  Brome,  also  the  new  tall- 
growing  “balanced  silage”  mixtures  such  as 
Millet,  Sudan  Grass,  Soybeans,  Sorghum 
and  Cane,  sowed  broadcast. 

YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG  WITH  A  GEHL 

Gehl  has  earned  the  confidence  of  farmers 
everywhere.  Its  ability  to  build  better 
forage-cutting  machinery  dates  back  to  the 
first  silo  fillers.  Talk  with  owners  of  Gehl 
Forage  Harvesters  .  . .  even  those  who 
bought  the  first  ones  built  years  ago.  They 
are  still  doing  a  good  job  .  .  .  saving  men, 
time  and  money.  Compare  . . .  get  all  the 
facts  .  .  .  see  the  Gehl  before  you  buy. 


ROW-CROP  ATTACHMENT...  A  J 

cuts  standing  Com,  Cane,  etc., 

for  silage.  Patented  Auger- 

Ty|»  Gatherers  (instead  of 

chains) ...  no  breakdowns 

. . .  less  tendency  to  knock 

off  ears. 

GEHL  EQUIPMENT  DOES  THE  COMPLETE  JOB 
FROM  TIELD  TO  STORAGE 

One  basic  harvesting  machine  takes  all  3  oyick 
change-over  units,  fowarful,  Ull-up  CEHL 


nOOtt  •  *  •  •"  ■ 

•  Vw ^  “ R\  post  card  and  maM  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MF-S91 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOK  giving  description  of  Gehl  Forage 
Harvesters,  Blowers,  Forage  Wagons  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  □ 
Send  Free  Wagon  Box  Plant  □ 


Address. 


G.M  self-unloading 
wagon  and  bloww. 


WADE  AIN 


BOOSTS  Farm  Profits 

. . .  Across  the  Nation ! 


Saves  Half 
the  Water! 


Insures  Crops 
Against  Drouth  ! 


Coupler  Locks  from 
Carrying  Position  I 
Plenty  of  water  when  your 
crops  need  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  crop  fail¬ 
ure  and  a  profitable  yield  . .  . 
WADE*  RAIN  will  work  for  you  —  just  as 
it  is  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the 
nation  .  .  .  assuring  thorough  rtioisture  pene¬ 
tration  .  .  .  like  the  fall  of  gentle  rain ! 

PIAN  NOW— Lrarn  why  WADE'RAIN  is  the  LEADER 
in  Sprinkler  Irrijtation  and  how  to  cut  irrigation 
labor  and  increase  crops. 

IVrife  lor  Litrralurr  and  Namt  ol  Nearest  Dealer 

Service 

10s  S.E.  Hawthorne  •  Portland,  14,  Oregon 


the  world’s  largest 
thoroughbred  turkey 
breeding  farm  uses 


6Iu£  KiMeto  5f>&m 

FORTIFliO  CONDINSED  BUTTERMILK 


for  healthier,  heavier 
more  profitable  turkeys 


Ml  r  IIOWNINO.  IrM. 
tIOWNINC  Tuisir  FAIM 


On  all  five  Browning  Turkey  Farms  in 
Winchester.  Ky.,  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
Turkeys  are  fed  a  planned  diet  of  Blue 
Ribbon  Special.  Feeding  of  Blue  Ribbon 
starts  in  the  brooder  stage  and  continues 
for  5  months.  Fail  finds  the  thoroughbred 
back  on  Blue  Ribbon  getting  a  quick  and 
nrofltable  finish  for  market. 

THIS  PROOF  OF  PERFORMANCE 

MEANS  PROFIT  FOR  TURKEY, 

DUCK,  PIG  AND  POULTRY  BREEDERS 

Rely  on  Blue  Ribbon  to  give  your  stock 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  needed  for 
healthy,  profitable  growth.  3  types  avail¬ 
able.  Fortified  Pig  Buttermilk  with  vita¬ 
mins  D&G.  Fortified  Chick  Buttermilk  with 
vitamins  D&G  and  Blue  Ribbon  Special 
for  general  feeding. 


Spedat 

for  pigs,  poultry,  turkays,  ducks 

THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 
S36  Llvingstan  St.  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 
SLUE  RIBBON  SPECIAL  ond  CONDENSED  WHEY 
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Ernst  won’t  attempt  to  do  more  than 
estimate  the  labor  cost  that  goes  into  pro¬ 
ducing  the  milk.  He  says,  “There  are  three 
of  us  and  we  work  as  many  hours  a  day 
as  are  necessary  to  get  the  work  done.  I 
think  we  have  an  efficient  operation,  but 
it  always  could  be  better.” 

There  is  another  source  of  income 
which  will  be  larger  as  the  herd  Increases 
— the  sale  of  young  stock  to  other  goat- 
keepiers.  A  purebred  doe  kid  will  sell  for 
$60  to  $80  at  six  months  old. 

Ruth  Brown  and  the  Ernsts  are  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  future  in  goat  dairsing. 
They  point  to  its  growth  in  California, 
where  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone  over 
1  '/j  million  dollars  worth  of  dair\'  goat 
milk  was  sold  last  year  at  39c  a  quart  retail. 
In  this  growing  market  Ira  Peel’s  “Chevon- 
shire  Farms”  in  El  Monte,  the  largest  goat 
dair)’,  supplies  over  2000  quarts  a  day  to 
cow  milk  distributors.  To  make  use  of  the 
surplus  summer  milk  the  California  Goat 
Dairyman’s  Association,  Inc.,  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Modesto  by  the  late  Don  Carman. 
Carman  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
but  the  co-operative  he  helped  create 
went  forward  with  its  plan  for  an  evapor¬ 
ating  plant.  Last  year  8000  cases  were 
produced  and  this  year  the  orders  already 
total  over  24,000  cases. 

The  \’itamin  B  (niacin)  content  of  goat 
milk  has  been  found  to  average  2.5  mg. 
per  liter  by  Williams,  Cheldelin  and  Mit¬ 
chell  of  the  University  of  Texas.  This  is 
about  four  times  as  much  as  is  present  in 
cow’s  milk.  The  potency  of  panothenic 
acid  (the  B  Complex  \'itamin)  was  found 
to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  cow’s  milk  by 
these  investigators.  It  averaged  2.9  mg. 
per  liter  in  cow’s  milk  and  2.4  mg.  in 
goat’s  milk. 

The  Vitamin  Bi  potency  of  Toggen- 
burg  and  Saanen  goat  milk  was  tested 
alongside  cow  milk  by  Gamble.  Ellis  and 
Besley  of  the  USD  A  with  an  average  of 
.47  mg.  per  liter  of  goat  milk  as  against 
.33  mg.  for  the  cow’s  milk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vitamin  C 
(ascorbic  acid)  content  of  goat  milk  has 
been  found  in  a  number  of  tests  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  cow’s  milk.  Turner  and 
Garrison  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
found  an  average  value  of  2.0  mg.  per 
100  c.c.  of  vitamin  C  in  275  samples,  and 
numerous  other  tests  were  similar. 

The  Vitamin  G  (riboflavin)  content 
was  checked  by  Gamble,  Ellis  and  Besley 
of  the  USD.\  and  they  found  in  feeding 
expieriments  a  “significant  difterence  fa¬ 
vorable  to  goat’s  milk.”  .\n  average  of  1.1 
mg.  jDer  liter  was  repiorted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  scientists.  Williams. 
Cheldelin  and  Mitchell. 

The  opierators  of  the  \’itamilk  Dairy 
put  facts  like  these  to  good  use.  Starting 
with  neighboring  farmers,  who  were  skep¬ 
tical  at  first,  they  talked  shop  about  their 
goats  and  their  farm  operation  to  convince 
more  and  more  people  of  the  value  of 
goat  milk.  Three  nearby  cow  dairy’men, 
all  having  herds  of  40  or  more  milkers. 


ir/jeie  Belter  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

are  Bred 


NitF\ 


fNCOff^OttATfO 
i.  N.  lAMtABU 

Last  timi*  we  t>scd  this  space  to  talk  about 
Kedlar  Notes— our  fr<*e  monthly  newKletter — 
W'e  trot  hundrefts  of  re<iuestH  from  readers  every* 
whore  who  wanted  to  recel%’e  It  regularly.  So 
now  we’re  printlnK  more  copies  than  ever 
before.  If  you’d  Hke  to  !>e  on  the  list.  too.  drop 
us  a  card  toda  /  .  .  .  And  If  vou  haven’t  ordered 
your  New  Hami>s*>.res  yet.  .S’edlar  Farms  will  be 
happy  to  supply  you  promptly.  Free  cntalotr. 

MEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  Q  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


OMAN  A.C.  GENERATORS 

for  Tractor  Drive 


When  storms  or  breakdowns 
^  cut  highline  power,  just  belt  up 
’  your  tractor  to  this  Onan  A.C. 

Generator.  Produce  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  you  need  for  lights,  milkers,  pumps, 
oil  burner,  deep-freeze,  appliances.  Spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  tractor  drive.  Supplies 
regular  115/230-volt  60-cycle  current. 
3,000,  5,000  and  10,000-watt  sizes. 
COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

—  for  farms  with  frequent  power 
failures.  Powered  by  4-cycle  air 
or  water-cooled  engines.  Con  be 
equipped  to  stort  automqlicolly 
when  power  foils;  stop  when  re- 
stored.  Easy  to  install. 


D.  W.  ONAN  C  SONS  INC 


3223  Univ.  Ava..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO 


Vi'iih  hose, 
l>it>ei  and 
^  nozzles. 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trots,  poultry  and 
livestock.  Destroys  weeds. 
Whitewashes  buildings, 
Automatic  agitation 
provonts  solution  •> 
from  settling  in 
tank  or  clogging 


Sinsle  wheel  truck  if  specihed 


Model  3-P  with  4-gellen 
compression  tank,  assures 
centinuod  spray  at  high 
prtssuro  long  after  pump¬ 
ing  slops.  It's  strictly  a 
‘‘one  man  job'*,  easy, 
fast  and  thorough. 


Order  from  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  for  rala- 
r..  ....j 


Ideas  for  the  Farm 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


aji*  now  enthusiastii  goat  milk  customers, 
because  each  has  a  member  of  the  family 
.vho  needs  the  milk  for  some  special  diet. 
Kach  of  these  dairymen,  says  Ernst,  tried 
producing  the  family  supply  of  goat  milk 
hi  his  own  dairy,  and  gave  up,  deciding 
f  was  more  economical  to  buy  it  from 

itamilk. 

To  produce  goat  milk  in  c|uantity,  at  a 
fair  price,  and  still  make  a  profit  on  his 
operation.  \\  arren  Ernst  has  brought  mod¬ 
ern  farm  tools  onto  his  fields  and  into  his 
barns  and  dair\’.  A  bulldozer  for  clearing 
stones  and  trees  from  the  land,  a  mow 
dryer  for  producing  high  protein  hay,  two 
•Mlis  Chalmers  “\VD”  tractors  and  a  full 
line  of  tools,  all  have  been  fitted  into  the 
plan.  This  year  he  is  adding  a  bale  loader 
to  work  with  his  hay  baler  and  a  forage 
harvester  and  blower  system  to  produce 
and  handle  chopped  hay.  He  is  also  install¬ 
ing  a  glass-lined  “Harvestore”  made  by 
.\.  O.  Smith  of  Milwaukee  to  reduce  feed 
costs  further.  The  first  cuttings  of  alfalfa, 
ladino.  and  grasses  as  well  as  later  harvests 
of  forage  will  be  stored  in  it  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  winter  feed.  He  has  convinced  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him  that  a  goat  farm  can  be  a 
g(X)d  farm.  Ernst  sums  it  up,  saying,  “Goats, 
to  me,  are  the  most  eff  ective  means  of  con¬ 
verting  the  energy  of  the  sun  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  into  a  highly  useful  food 
which  can  be  transported  easily  in  a  fluid 
form  to  the  people  who  need  it.” 


Portable  What  farmer  would  not  welcome  a  chance  to  boost  his  crop  production 
Irrigation  bv  as  much  as  100^',?  lielieve  it  or  not,  this  is  exactly  what’s  hap|X'ning  on 
Systems  farms  over  the  country  where 
Portable  Irrigation  .S\stems  are 
used.  Irrigation  Pipe  made  of  Reynolds  ^ 

Lifetime  .\lnminum  is  strong  yet  easy  to 

only  sixteen  pounds.  It  rustproof  and  cor- 
rosion  resistant— needs  no  protective  coating 
outside  through  winter.  For 

mum 

Free  12-page  illustrated  booklet  available. 

I’his  jxile-frame  barn 
can  be  built  for  half  the 
cost  of  a  conventional 
barn.  And  it  cuts  in  hall 
,  the  labor  of  handling  feed  and  live- 
stock..Simple  construction— treated  jjoles, 
standard  length  lumber  and  Reynolds 
Lifetime  Aluminum  roofing  and  siding. 
Rustproof  aluminum  saves  maintenance, 
needs  no  painting,  and  its  heat  reflec¬ 
tion  keeps  lit  estock  cooler  in  summer.  Free  foUler  on  retpiest .  .  . 

Complete  erection  plans  and  bill  of  materials  available  for  I^S.OO. 

The  Most  The  inost  insulation  in  the  l 

ft.^^Re(hices  imeri(>^  I 


Low-Cost 

Lalior-Saving 

Barn 


ACADIAN  FARMERS 
(Continued  from  page  26) 

dripping  (  oils.  Doucette  backed  the  Marie 
I'heresc  out  of  the  cove  and  headed  sea¬ 
ward  into  the  rolling  swell. 

.Ml  eyes  were  on  the  sky  and  the  roll  of 
the  sea.  The  radio  had  been  following  a 
hurricane  for  the  last  two  days,  moving  up 
from  the  Caribbean  along  the  southern 
coast,  past  Cape  Hatteras.  and  then  into 
the  Atlantic!  There  was  an  ominous  force 
to  the  sea,  and  wind  clouds  spread  ugly 
fingers  out  of  the  south.  But  the  price  of 
(ish  was  up,  and  the  cod  were  running. 
N’esterday  some  boats  had  brought  in  two 
thousand  pounds.  With  still  another  day- 
before  the  storm  was  expected  to  reach  the 
Maritimes,  Doucette  could  not  bear  to  see 
such  profits  pass  him  by.  He  pulled  his  tat¬ 
tered  earth-stained  hat  around  his  ears, 
took  a  firmer  grip  on  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  and  opened  up  the  engine  with  a 
roar  that  sent  the  Marie  Therese  plunging 
into  the  swells. 

Two  miles  off-shore,  Doucette  killed  the 
engine.  Alphee  climbed  forward  and 
dropped  the  anchor,  and  the  Marie 
Therese  swung  around  to  the  last  of  the 
ebb,  rolling  violently  in  the  trough  of  the 
swells.  For  a  moment  the  crew  stood  to¬ 
gether,  balancing  to  the  roll  of  the  sea. 
s<anning  the  surging  water.  looking  into 
the  shadowy  depths  where  lay  the  schools 


Longer  Asphalt -aluminum  roof 

Roof  Life  coatings  prolong  roof  life, 
also  reflect  radiant  heat. 
Now  you  can  identify  dependable  (jual- 
ity  by  a  Warranty  Seal,  or  Label.  Guar¬ 
antees  the  right  amount  and  grade  of 
aluminum  pigment  in  the  right  vehicle 
—which  is  T'e»-y  important,  look  for  this 
Warranty  .Seal  when  you  buy  roof  coat¬ 
ing.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Folder  available. 


(1;  warranty  I 


Frozen  Food  Lab  tests  and  locker  plant  experience  both  prove  that  there  is  prac- 
Tests  tically  no  shrinkage  or  change  in  flavor  when  meats  and  poultry  are 

()uick-fro/en  in  Reynolds  Aluminum  Locker  Wrap.  Cannot  absorb 
juices  or  stick  to  the  product.  Economical, 
too!  Insist  that  your  locker  ])lant  Use  it  when 
Iree/ing  products  for  you.  The  difference  m~\ 

on  f 


Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 

Box  1S()()-C,  Louissille  I,  Kv. 
Blease  send  literature  on:  Irrigation  Q; 
Loc  ker  Wrap  Insnlation  [~|;  R<M)f  C>)at- 
ing  Q:  Low-(iost  Barn  Q.  (for  Barn  Plans, 
S'j  cm  loscd  n'). 


1N8T1TUT1E 


Aluminum  is  needed  for  planes  and 
other  military  uses.  Production  contin¬ 
ues  on  the  items  shoxvn  here,  but  in  lim¬ 
ited  (juantities.  Keep  asking  your  dealer! 


r 
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FARMERS  PRAISE 
THE  LEACH 
BARN  CLEANER 

“Words  cannot  express  the  worthiness  of  the  Leach 
Barn  Cleaner  which  is  doins;  a  marvelous  job  in  our  40- 
cow  milking  liarn.  It  has  erased  the  dirtiest  and  hardest 
job  on  our  farm.  The  manure  is  now  removed  from  the 
gutters  and  into  the  spreader  in  less  than  10  minutes  with¬ 
out  manual  labor  or  messing  up  the  renter  floor.  Our 
barn  cleaning  time  is  reduced  at  least  80  per  cent.” 

ROBERT  B.  JOHNSON 
Damascus,  Maryland 


“I  made  one  of  the  best  investments  on  my  farm  by 
installing  a  Leach  Barn  Cleaner.  Now  I  only  need  hired 
help  for  three  months  a  year,  thereby  saving  in  actual 
cash.  $1.8lK).00.  I  have  30  milk  cows  and  it  takes  about 
10  minutes  to  clean  the  whole  barn.  This  is  the  third 
winter  I  have  had  the  barn  cleaner  and  have  not  broken 
the  chain  once.  1  highly  recommend  this  machine  to  any 
farmer  who  wants  to  make  a  good  investment,  save  a  lot 
of  hard  work  and  add  several  years  to  his  life.” 

ALBERT  PFAFFENROTH 
Picketts,  Wisconsin 


“I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  very  pleased  with 
my  Leach  Barn  Cleaner.  I  average  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
day  saving  on  time  in  cleaning  my  barn  besides  having  a 
cleaner  barn  and  cleaner  cattle.  I  can  sincerely  say  I  wish 
that  I  would  have  lieen  able  to  have  one  of  these  20  years 
ago.” 

PAUL  BAJZA 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“We  have  one  of  your  gutter  cleaners  and  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  it  woiks  as  nearly  perfect  as 
any  implement  that  we  have  ever  i|bed.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  a  14-year-old  boy  turn  the  switch  and  clean  a 
barn,  LSt)  feet  long,  with  no  help  from  anyone.  There  are 
three  large  tractor-spreader  loads  each  day.  What  was  a 
heavy,  hard  job  for  two  strong  men  is  now  done  in  a  few 
minutes  by  a  boy.  The  heavy-duty  motor  starts  and  moves 
the  load  along  very  easily.  It  takes  about  20  minutes  to 
complete  the  cleaning.” 

L.  J.  LONERGAN 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


Adaptable  for 
U  —  T—or  L- 
shaped  barns. 


Littar  la  convayad 
riqht  into  tha 
manura  apraadar 


1^  EEP  this  important  fact  in  mind:  Don’t  in- 
stall  a  "cheap”  barn  cleaner  just  to  save  a 
few  initial  dollars.  We  are  pioneers  in  this  field 
and  have  learned  that  a  barn  cleaner  must  be 
built  to  TAKE  IT— and  that  calls  for  proper 
design  and  strong,  rugged  construction.  By  all 
means,  check  Leach  before  you  install. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

LEACH  CO. 

430  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  H'is. 

Please  send  me  the  followinit  as  cheeked: 

n  Bam  Cleaner  □  Silo  Cnioader 

Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME . 

Post  Office . 

Boute . Box  No . 

Township  . 


“  I’he  only  way  to  see  cod  is  on  the  end 
of  a  line,”  obseiNcd  Alphee,  spitting  his 
match  to  leeward. 

“Ha!  Anybody  can  see  cod  on  the  hook,” 
snorted  Doucette.  “To  get  cod  on  the  line 
you  must  first  see  him  on  the  bottom.  You 
have  to  know  many  things  to  get  a  cod  on 
the  hook,  yes?  Alphonse?” 

The  lanky  fisherman  laughed. 

“You  must  know  when  he’s  hungry,  and 
when  he  is  sleepy.” 

“We’ll  see  who  catches  the  most  fish,” 
Doucette  said,  lashing  a  goose-necked  lead 
sinker  to  his  line. 

All  three  cleared  their  lines  and  baited 
hooks  with  slices  of  fresh  herring.  Rhyth¬ 
mically  the  men  played  their  lines,  heads 
cocked  on  one  side  as  if  listening. 

“I  feel  him,”  ventured  Alphonse  cau¬ 
tiously.  “He’s  down  there,  one,  two,  maybe 
three,  but  they  say  they  are  not  ready  to 
eat.  They  just  woke  up.” 

“Ho!”  shouted  Doucette,  and  he  began 
hauling  up  his  line  hand  over  hand.  “He’s 
thirty  piounds.  He’s  a  big  one!” 

Alphonse  grabbed  the  gaff  and  leaned 
over  the  rail.  There  was  a  fluttering  of  sil¬ 
ver  in  the  dark  w’ater.  He  swooped  with 
the  gaff,  sinking  it  into  the  struggling  cod. 
The  great  fish  landed  with  a  smack  and 
thud  on  the  bilge  planking,  gasping,  its 
eyes  unblinking  as  topaz  jewels.  With  a 
wrench  the  hook  was  torn  from  its  mouth, 
baited  afresh,  and  the  lead  splashed  back 
into  the  sea. 

The  cod  fish  was  a  giant — certainly 
forty  pounds  or  more.  Alphonse  eyed  the 
dying  fish  enviously ;  it  was  some  time  since 
he  had  seen  so  large  a  fish.  Each  man  was 
fishing  for  himself,  and  what  he  caught 
was  his  own  profit.  Gustave  Doucette  had 
pulled  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  right  out  of 
the  sea! 

Every  one  concentrated  on  his  line.  Now 
all  three  were  hauling  in  fish,  baiting  lines, 
hauling  in  fish.  Doucette’s  face  glowed 
with  enjoyment.  Alphee,  poised  and  con¬ 
trolled  as  an  athlete,  tossed  his  cap  aside, 
and  hauled  aboard  the  dripping  cod.  Time 
was  lost  to  the  men.  There  was  only  the 
cod  and  the  straining  hand  lines. 

But  as  the  men  fished  the  wind  had  been 
rising.  White  caps  began  cresting  the 
swells.  With  an  explosion  of  icy  water  a 
wave  broke  aboard,  flooding  about  the 
piles  of  fish  and  the  black  rubber  boots  of 
the  men. 

Doucette  looked  up  with  a  start,  aware 
suddenly  of  the  force  of  the  sea  and  the 
passage  of  time.  It  was  onl\*  10:30,  but 
heavy  clouds  obscured  the  sun.  The  Marie 
Thcrcse  yawed  savagely  at  the  straining 
anchor,  and  spray  drove  in  on  the  wind. 
Doucette  looked  at  the  sizable  catch  in  the 
boat’s  hold  and  then  up  at  the  sky.  A  storm 
was  brewing.  He  was  too  good  a  seaman  to 
lay  to  anchor  longer.  Quickly  he  hauled  in 
his  line  and  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor. 

Alphee,  agile  as  a  cat,  mounted  the  wave 
drenched  bow.  edging  forward  to  the 
anchorbits.  The  engine  roared  full  throt¬ 
tle,  plunging  the  boat  against  the  anchor. 
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HOG  CHOLERA 
VACCINE 

Crystal  Violet— Blood 

This  U.  S.  approved 
vaccine  causes  no 
"reactions" — cannot 
cause  or  spread  dis¬ 
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Broad  usage  in  past  two 
years  conclusively  proves 
the  merit  of  this  SAFE 
vaccine. 

If  no  dealer  near  you,  write,  phone  or  wire 
us  direct.  Send  for  free  booklet  describing 
safe  method  of  preventing  Hog  Cholera. 
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breakinjo;  the  flukes  from  the  ro<  ky  bottom. 
Alphee  hauled  the  anchor  aboard  and 
lashed  it  fast.  The  Marie  Therese  turned 
before  the  running  seas,  driving  home  in 
long  rhythmical  strides  ahead  of  the  storm. 

.■\s  they  neared  Cape  St.  Mar\-,  they 
joined  other  craft  loaded  with  fish,  all  rac¬ 
ing  home  to  shelter.  The  cove  was  alive 
with  boats,  crowding  around  the  fish  pier 
to  unload  their  catch.  Buckets  of  silver  cod 
went  swinging  up  from  the  holds  of  the 
fleet  till  the  fish  plant  floor  was  heaped 
with  fish. 

One  by  one  the  crews  left  their  boats, 
moored  securely  in  the  snug  harbor.  They 
rolled  their  cigarettes  or  lit  their  pipes  and 
watched  the  waves  breaking  in  canonades 
of  foam  on  the  reefs  of  Cape  St.  Mary. 

Gustave  Doucette  pulled  out  his  moon¬ 
faced  watch;  quarter  past  twelve.  The 
afternoon  was  still  before  him,  and  the  rain 
might  not  start  till  evening.  “Come, 
Alphee!  We  must  eat  dinner  and  then  dig 
|x»tatoes.” 

His  son  flipped  his  cigarette  over  the  sea 
wall.  “Why,  father,  take  it  easy!  We  made 
twenty  dollars  today.” 

“Twenty  dolars.  What  is  that?  It  goes 
foi'  gas,  for  a  tire,  for  tobacco,  for  your 
movies.  Twenty  dollars,  pooh!  It  won’t 
stay  with  you  like  potatoes.  Spuds  are  food. 
They  need  to  be  dug!” 

Doucette  and  Alphee  got  in  their  Ford 
truck  and  rode  out  to  dig  potatoes.  Others 
turned  to  vegetable  patches  close  at  hand, 
where  they  raised  cabbages,  peas,  beans, 
carrots,  onions,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips, 
and  potatoes. 

The  Kitchen  Domain 

From  her  warm  kitchen  Delphine  Dou¬ 
cette  glanced  out  at  the  white  caps  racing 
down  the  bay.  Boat  by  boat  she  had 
counted  in  the  fleet.  Twelve  boats  out, 
twelve  boats  in.  She  had  given  a  prayer  of 
thanks.  All  morning  she  had  watched  the 
barometer  drop  and  heard  the  wind  rising. 
She  was  a  fisherman’s  wife  as  well  as  a 
farmer’s  wife,  and  a  sudden  storm  could 
strike  terror  to  her  heart.  Twelve  boats 
out,  twelve  boats  in  . .  . 

Gustave  and  Alphee  would  be  cold  and 
hungry-.  Fishing  all  morning  and  running 
home  before  the  storm,  then  digging  pota¬ 
toes  all  afternoon  in  the  wind!  Like  all 
wise  housew’ives  Delphine  knew  the  way 
to  a  man’s  heart  was  a  steaming  portion  of 
his  favorite  dish,  and  the  favorite,  most 
festive,  dish  of  the  Acadians  is  roppie  pie. 
Roppie  pie  is  slang  for  what  the  Acadian 
cook  books  call  Pate  a  la  Rapore.  She  had 
just  four  hours  to  make  the  pie,  barely 
enough  time  for  one  of  the  most  delicious 
but  complicated  pies  in  the  world. 

Delphine  Doucette  stood  for  a  moment 
before  her  handsomely  polished  stove 
thinking  about  the  pie.  A  fish  pie  or  a  meat 
pie?  There  was  that  speckled  hen  that 
hadn’t  laid  an  egg  in  weeks;  there  was  no 
better  place  for  her  than  in  a  roppie  pic. 

Delphine  flew  down  the  cellar  stairs. 
Here  her  domestic  wealth  was  stored:  jars 
of  prcseiA  cs,  blueberries  and  pickles,  a  bar- 
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KELLY'S  Genuine 


IMPORTED  DUTCH  BULBS 


This  Is  a  gorgeous  collection  of  the 
most  wanted  colors  —  red.  yellow, 
orange,  white,  purple.  lavender.  The 
bulbs  are  all  hand  selected  by  our 
grower  In  Holland  and  are  TOP  SIZE. 
FINE  QUALITY  BULBS.  They  are 
GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM.  Plant 
these  bulbs  this  Fall,  and  have  a 
RIOT  OF  COLOR  In  your  garden 
next  Spring. 

SAVE  10% 

As  a  soeclal  Inducement  to  order 
early,  we  will  allow  lO'o  DIS¬ 
COUNT  on  all  orders  received 
before  August  1st.  SO  ORDER 
PROMPTLY  and  SAVE. 

PRICES 

25  Ivibs,  Asstd.  Cslars,  $  2.2S  Postpaid 

SO  lulbs,  Asstd.  Colors,  4.IS  Postpaid 

100  lulbs,  Asstd.  Colors,  7.50  Postpaid 

200  lulbs,  Asstd.  Colors,  13. 9S  Postpoid 


.Ask  for  our  BIG.  FREE. 
FALL  CATALOG  list¬ 
ing  nur  complete  stocks 
of  BULBS.  FRUIT 
TREES.  BERRIES. 
NUT  and  SHADE 
TREES.  FLOWERING 
SHRI  BS.  ROSES.  It 
will  be  olT  the  press 
soon. 

71  Yean  of  Customer 
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5-HP 

GRAVELY  Tractor 

Offers  20  Tools  to  Mechanize  Your 
Time-Consuming  Small  Jobsl 

You  save  time,  work  and  money  by  using 
small  equipment  for  those  jobs  ordinarily 
done  by  hand.  Your  big  equipment  is  fine 
for  the  big  field  jobs,  but  how  about  the 
fence  rows,  lawns,  small  kitchen  gardens? 
That’s  where  you  need  a  Gravely ! 

Rugged,  dependable  powra  at  your 
finger-tips.  Field-tested — JO  years. 

Only  the  Gravely  does  so 
many  jobs  so  well  ! 
“Power  vs  Drudgery” 
tells  you  how  to  put 
POWER  to  work  on  the 
small  jobs  !  Write 
today ! 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  I  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  632  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  vrhen 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  lire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 
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VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 
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GARDEN  TRACTOR 
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This  small  tractor  gives  you  big- 
tractor  power  feel  for  the  garden- 
plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  etc. 
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Excellent  side  sickle  bar  for  small  field 
or  supplementary  mowing;  very  fine 
attachments  of  all  kinds. 


V 
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Tremendously  strong  for  hauling,  bull¬ 
dozing  and  all  chores. 

Most  economical  machine  you  ever 
saw.  Operates  on  one  and  a  half 
gallons  of  gas  per  day. 
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Quality  built  throughout  so  that  bro¬ 
ken  parts  or  replacements  are  prac¬ 
tically  unknown. 


BEAVER 

Tractor  Co. 

1465  Stratford  Ave. 
Stratford,  Conn. 


Writ*  for  cstalei. 
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rel  of  molasses,  a  great  jug  of  vinegar,  bar¬ 
rels  waiting  for  winter  apples,  and  bins  for 
turnips,  ptotatoes,  and  cabbages.  Delphine 
filled  her  dish  pan  with  potatoes  and  a 
handful  of  onions  and  hurried  upstairs, 
then  out  to  the  chicken  yard  with  the  axe. 

How  to  Make  a  Ropjne  Pie: 

Kill,  pluck,  draw,  and  cut  up  a  chicken.* 
Cover  it  with  water  and  add  about  four 
large  onions,  diced,  and  salt  and  pepper. 
Cook  until  tender. 

Dice  a  half  pound  of  fat  salt  ptork  and 
fr>'  out  the  fat. 

Peel  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Grate  the  potatoes. 

Take  the  potato  pulp  by  the  cupful  and 
squeeze  the  liquid  out  through  a  towel. 
Put  the  pulp,  which  now  resembles  pie 
dough,  in  a  dish  pan. 

Remove  the  chicken  from  the  broth, 
and  add  the  hot  broth  to  the  potatoes,  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  beat  until  smooth, 
adding  the  boiling  liquid  till  it  is  the 
consistency  of  cake  dough  but  more 
elastic. 

Beat  in  quickly  the  hot  pork  fat,  and 
season  to  taste. 

Grease  a  very  large  shallow  pan  and 
pour  in  half  of  the  potato  dough. 
Arrange  the  boiled  chicken  on  top,  then 
cover  with  the  remaining  potato. 

Bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  till  the  pie  is  well 
browned  top  and  bottom. 

*  or  other  fowl,  rabbits,  fish,  or  clams. 

As  Delphine  made  the  pie  she  thought 
about  her  husband’s  life — farmer,  fisher¬ 
man,  lumberman.  In  summer  and  fall  he 
divided  his  time  among  his  fields,  the 
woods,  and  the  sea;  in  winter  when  the 
season  was  open  he  lobstered  off  the  Cape. 
It  was  lobstering  that  brought  the  greatest 
profits  from  the  sea.  So  ever\one  on  Cape 
St.  Man,’  was  a  winter  lobsterman,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  else  he  might  be  throughout 
the  year.  The  season  opened  during  one  of 
the  most  uncertain  times  of  the  year,  a  time 
when  setting  out  traps  was  a  real  peril. 
But  storm  or  calm,  on  Di'cember  first  every’- 
one  went  lobstering,  for  the  first  weeks 
were  the  richest. 

Fog,  rain,  or  snow,  nothing  stopped  the 
lobstermen.  Delphine  thought  about  the 
dark  waters,  the  frozen  lines,  the  howling 
sou’  easters.  and  again  she  looked  out  and 
watched  the  waves,  one  after  the  other, 
curl  and  break  on  the  sandy  beach. 

'  Now  the  pic  was  ready.  Delphine  Dou¬ 
cette  popped  it  in  the  oven  and  fed  the 
stove  her  choicest  pieces  of  split  birchwood 
so  it  would  brown.  Then  she  picked  up  a 
slender  wood  shuttle  wound  with  white 
cord  and  seated  herself  by  the  window. 
With  quick,  precise  movements,  she  began 
knotting  a  net,  the  funnel-door  of  a  lob¬ 
ster-trap.  In  every  idle  moment  through 
the  fall  she  turned  to  making  nets  for  Gus¬ 
tave’s  traps.  And  every  rainy  day,  when 
there  was  no  farming  or  fishing  was  poor, 
Doucette  worked  over  his  lobster  gear, 
mending  traps,  splicing  in  lines,  painting 
buoys,  all  in  preparation  for  the  winter. 
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I  •  Urmdly  MaimfMtarlag  Co. 

534  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


HEAVYWEIGHT  WHITE  POULTRY 

Fullett — 4  me.  S’/i  to  4%  lbs. 
Cockerel — II  mo.  IZ'/r  lbs. 
Breast  Meter  88  to  95 
^  1  Pullets  at  7  months 

(  Cockerel  at  1 1  mo. 

Metered  Cockerels  Ex.  above  $12  each.  Pullets— 
Chicks— Cuinea  Chicks — Prices  on  Request. 
African  White  Guineas — White  Cornish 
Poultry— Muscovy  Ducklings— Polled 
Shorthorns— Welsh  Mountain  Ponies 

“GRAZING  FIELDS“-BAY  END 

8UZZARDS  8AY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  DIAMOND 

Iron  Re  movol 
filter  takes  out 
oil  rustond  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  ond 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 
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•Oshkosh  Filter  b  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


ized  AFTER  welding  as  added  protection 
against  rust.  Production  subject  to  National 
Defense  needs.  See  your  Behlen  dealer  now, 
or  write  — 

BEHLEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  44  Columbus,  Nebr. 
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AMERiCAN  HAMPSHiRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-Q  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 
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So  goes  the  calendar  of  the  Acadians, 
each  month  with  its  diverse  pattern,  each 
day  with  its  task.  December  to  spring 
when  the  earth  is  fallow  and  the  codfishing 
over,  everyone  lobsters  or  lumbers  in  the 
frozen  woods.  After  the  May  planting 
there  is  a  second  prosperous  lobster  period, 
just  before  the  season’s  end,  when  warm 
water  brings  the  lobsters  back  to  the  shores. 
June  and  July  the  cod,  haddock  and  pol¬ 
lock  return  and  fishing  is  fine.  July  and 
August,  farmers  harvest  their  hay  and  oats 
when  clear  windless  days  often  make  fish¬ 
ing  poor,  and  women  and  children  pick 
gallons  of  blueberries  and  blackberries  for 
canning.  August  and  September,  corn  har¬ 
vesting  and  cod  fishing.  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  the  schools  of  herring  leave  and 
the  codfish  follow;  fishermen  harvest  their 
[xitatoes,  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  scjuash, 
and  apples  before  the  frost.  November,  the 
last  chance  to  get  lobster  gear  in  order  and 
firewood  hauled  from  the  forest,  fine  cold 
days  to  butcher  a  pig  or  a  yearling  calf, 
and  the  last  sunny  days  to  paint  the  boat 
and  mend  a  leaking  barn.  December  first: 
lobster  season  starts  again,  and  another 
year  is  begun. 

Rain  came  in  squalls  with  the  dusk.  Del- 
phinc  Doucette  watched  the  road  expec¬ 
tantly,  until  with  a  relieved  smile  she  heard 
the  bang  and  roar  of  a  truck  turning  ab¬ 
ruptly  into  the  yard;  the  men  had  returned. 

Delphine  took  a  last  look  in  the  oven. 
The  pie  was  baked  a  rich,  mellow  brown. 
.•\s  the  oven  banged  shut,  the  men  entered 
the  room,  stomping  their  muddy  boots 
over  the  door  sill.  Gustave  sniffed. 

“Roppie  pie!  I’m  sure  I  smell  roppie 
pie!” 

“V'es.  you  smell  a  pie!” 

Delphine  Doucette  dropped  the  oven 
door.  Alphee  and  Gustave  peered  over  her 
shoulder  with  warm  grins.  Gustave  tossed 
his  hat  on  a  peg,  pulled  ofT  his  rubber 
boots,  and  pushed  his  wool-socked  feet 
under  the  table  with  a  contented  sigh. 

.All  three  sat  down  around  the  roppie 
pie.  “Well,  Alphee,  would  Ontario  or  Bos¬ 
ton  be  like  this?”  Gustave  heaped  his  plate. 
-Alphee’s  mouth  was  too  full  to  do  more 
than  smile  a  knowing  but  contented  smile. 

The  storm  was  rising  to  a  gale’s  force, 
rattling  spray  from  the  cove  and  driving 
rain  against  the  windows.  The  boom  of 
surf  filled  the  quiet  room  as  the  Doucettes 
ate  their  evening  meal  in  simplicity  and 
satisfaction.  There  was  no  conflict  except 
the  voice  of  the  storm.  And  in  its  presence 
Gustave  Doucette,  with  all  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  the  Acadians,  stood  secure,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  elements  of  his  world,  the 
land,  the  forest,  and  the  sea. 


THE  AUTHOR:  This  is  the  third  time  John  Collier,  Jr., 
has  appeared  in  The  Farm.  His  earlier  articles,  Navajo 
Farmer  (Autumn,  1948)  and  Fields  In  The  Clouds  (Sum¬ 
mer,  19.50)  were  also  stories  of  unusual  farm  itroups.  At 
the  present,  this  writer-photoyrapher  is  teaching  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  His  ho<ik,  “The  Awakening  Valley”  about 
the  Andean  Indians  has  received  wide  acclaim  for  the 
svriting  and  photography. 


MODEL  21 -A 
7'  X  14'  platform 
MODEL  21-B 

8'  X  16'  platform 
Capacity  100  bu. 
or  4*2  Tons 


is  the  • 

Most  l/stifuUofAie 


Trade  mork  Reg. 
U  S.  Pot  00 


FLAT  PLATFORM 


HAY  RACK 


BUY  ONE  NOW-YOU'LL  BE  GLAD  YOU  DID 

—because  it's  better— and  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other 
wagon  set-up. 


STAKE  RACK 


LIVE  STOCK 


It  is  5  wagons  in  one.  With  only  one  Flat  Platform  unit  and  four 
body  attachments,  you  have  a  specialized  wagon  for  any  type  of 
hauling  job.  Our  special  steel  understructure  construction  stands 
rough  service— makes  it  flexible. 

Large-tread  agricultural  tires  with  roller  bearing  wheels  for 
easy,  safe,  cross-field  operation.  Turns  short  but  will  not  whip 
at  fast  speeds.  Low  height  platform  permits  easy  loading.  You 
will  find  the  Cobey  21 -A  or  21-B  wa'  on  tops  in  quality,  useful¬ 
ness,  and  long  service. 

Return  coupon  for  complete  information  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept.  FQ-61  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


I  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  DEPT.  FQ-61  GAUON,  OHIO 

_  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

■  rpr-nm  21-A  Wogon - □ 

I  *  ^  21.B  Wogon _ □ 

*  11-A  Hi-Speed  Nome  - 

I  Wagon  Geor,  4*  2  Tons  O 

I  - 

IB  Power-Driven  Spreaders 


75  bu.QlOO  bu.QiSO  bu.Q  City  , 


State . 


d-con  will  help  you  WIN  the 

WAR  ON  RATS 


GUARANTEED  TO  CLEAR  YOUR 
—  AND  KEEP  IT  CLEAR  —  OR 

Now.  with  amaiinz  ease,  you  can  clear  your  place  of 
these  disease  carrying,  property  destroying  rodents — and 
keep  it  clear,  thanks  to  D-CON  and  its  wonder  working 
active  ingredient  WARFARIN.  This  scientifically  develop^ 
product,  discovered  by  the  University  of  Wise.,  Is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Federal  Departments,  county  agents  and  the 
Farm  Press  of  America.  Its  miracle,  result  producing 
action  has  been  proven  again  and  again  in  hundreds  of 
supervised  and  controlled  tests. 

SAFE,  CLEAN,  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

D-CON  Is  new,  different.  It  outsmarts  the  rats  because 
only  cumulative  doses  prove  deadly.  Tests  prove  that  rats 
return  for  successive  daily  feedings  —  they  do  not  detect 
the  source  to  avoid  it  —  and  a  few  days  of  feeding  spoil 
their  doom. 


ENOUGH  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS 

$298 


Enough  D-CO.N  to  clear  the  average  farm 
of  its  entire  rat  population  will  be  sent 
you  In  a  plain  wrapper  with  an  ironclad 
money-back  guarantee,  for  only . . . 

RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

531  W.  WEBSTER  AYE.  •  CHICAGO  14.  ILLINOIS 


PLACE  OF  RATS  AND  MICE 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK . 

RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Rats  are  smart — they  have  survived  all  efforts  to  destroy 
them.  Now  with  miracle  working  D-CON,  their  dan  are 
numbered.  D-CON  will  clear  your  place  of  rats  in  15  days 
—or  it  won’t  cost  yon  a  penny.  By  following  the  simple 
feeding  instructions,  your  troubles  with  rats  and  mice  are 
over — now  and  forever. 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES.  Dapt.  AB 

531  W.  Webstar  Ava.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Please  ship  immadiolaly  d-con  WARFARIN  concantri 

on  your  monay-bock  guoronlaa. 

8  Ship  C.O.O.  I'll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.O.  postage. 

I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  sand  postpaid. 


NAME- 


■ 

■ 

I 

I  CITY- 
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CAT ILK 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


That’s  a  question  we  get  asked  every  day 
in  dozens  of  different  ways  by  thousands 
of  different  people. 

People  with  lots  of  money  .  .  .  and 
people  who  have  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  spare. 

People  who  would  just  love  to  get  rich 
quick  .  .  .  and  people  whose  first  con¬ 
sideration  must  always  he  the  safety  of 
their  money. 

People  who  already  own  stocks  or 
bonds  .  .  .  and  people  who  would  like  to 
invest  for  the  first  time  to  earn  a  better 
return  on  their  money — say  5%  or  6%. 

VC'ant  to  know  what  we  tell  these 
people  ? 

Vf'ell,  at  a  time  like  this,  one  of  the 
first  things  we’re  likely  to  point  out  is 
that  there’s  no  pat  formula  for  investment 
success.  If  there  were,  we’d  all  be  million¬ 
aires. 

It  probably  doesn’t  help  our  business 
any  to  talk  to  a  prospective  customer  that 
way,  but  you’d  be  surprised  how  many 
people  think  we  work  stock  market  mira¬ 
cles  just  as  a  matter  of  course.  We’re  not 
that  good.  Nobody  else  is.  And  we  don’t 
want  business  on  that  basis. 

But  what  w«  will  do  is  to  take  anybody’s 
investment  problem  —  no  matter  how  big 
or  how  small  —  and  put  our  Research  De¬ 
partment  to  work  on  it.  We  know  that 
Research  will  make  every  effort  to  come 
up  with  the  best  possible  answer. 

Will  those  answers  always  be  right?  Of 
course  not.  (Again,  if  they  were,  we’d  all 
be  millionaires.)  But  over  the  years  our 
Research  Department  has  rolled  up  a  rec¬ 
ord  we  don’t  have  to  apologize  for. 

Scjmetimes  Research  tells  people  they 
shouldn’t  buy  stocks.  Why?  Because  we’ve 
always  maintained  that  people  should 
first  have  enough  savings  and  enough  in¬ 
surance  to  meet  life’s  emergencies.  Then 
and  only  then  should  they  properly  con¬ 
sider  investing  their  extra  money  in  stocks. 
Would  you  lik*  to  know  what  our  Research 
staff  would  recommend  in  your  own  case? 
That’s  easy. 

If  you  want  their  guidance  in  setting 
up  an  investment  program,  just  ask.  And 
if  you’d  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
securities  first,  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
our  pamphlet  called  "What  Everybody 
Ought  to  Know  .  .  .  About  This  Stock  and 
Bond  Business.” 

In  either  case  there’s  no  charge,  no 
obligation.  Simply  address — 

Farm  Department  TZ-36 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

■^0  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  97  Cities 


finished  on  prain  to  the  higher  grades, 
not  only  the  cost  of  the  gain  is  higher, 
but  less  weight  is  put  on  per  jX)und  of 
feed. 

Quoting  the  Iowa  State  College  bulletin, 
400  p)ound  choice  feeder  steer,  when 
grain  fed  6  to  7  months,  doubled  its  weight 
and  reached  a  good  slaughter  grade.  It 
took  three  months  longer  feeding  and  three- 
fourths  as  much  total  feed  as  had  been 
used  for  the  first  400  pounds  gain  to  put  on 
the  additional  200  (mostly  fat)  needed  to 
make  him  grade  “good”. 

“^Vith  yearlings,  a  full  fed  650  pound 
choice  feeder  took  120  to  130  days  to  put 
on  280  pounds  required  to  make  a  good 
slaughter  steer.  It  took  80  to  90  additional 
to  put  on  the  additional  1 70  pounds  needed 
to  make  him  grade  choice,  and  80  per  cent 
as  much  total  feed  to  put  on  the  last  170 
pounds  as  it  took  for  the  first  280  pounds.” 

“Choice  2-year-old  steers  took  80  to  90 
days  to  make  200  pounds  of  gain  re¬ 
quired  for  good  slaughter  grade.  It  took 
80  days  more  and  one  and  one-third  times 
as  much  feed  to  get  the  next  150  pounds 
that  changed  them  from  good  to  choice 
slaughter  grade.” 

Grass  farmers  make  a  400-pound  steer 
double  his  weight  in  nine  months  without 
any  grain  whatever,  then  feed  him  15  to 
20  bushels  of  corn,  adding  another  100  to 
150  pounds  of  gain,  and  sell  him  grading 
“good”  at  the  same  price  as  the  heavily 
grain  fed  steer. 

Good  and  low-good  yearling  steers  were 
purchased  in  October.  1949.  weighing  687 
pounds  and  were  carried  through  the 
winter  with  no  grain  and  at  a  27  pound 
loss,  run  on  grass  the  next  spring  and 
summer  without  grain,  and  sold  October 
1,  1950  weighing  1 123  pounds  at  28  cents. 
Here  is  a  gain  of  436  pounds  without 
any  com. 

Feeding  experiments  have  shown  it  takes 
25  per  cent  more  feed  for  yearlings  and 
50  per  cent  more  feed  for  two-year-olds 
per  hundredweight  gain  than  for  calves. 
Old  cows  took  twice  as  much  feed  per 
pound  than  did  yearling  heifers.  But  older 
cattle  handle  coarser  and  cheaper  feeds. 


Vi'heii  to  Buy 

There  are  seasonal  trends  in  cattle 
prices  both  for  feeders  and  for  finished 
cattle  which  the  wise  farmer  watches  in 
order  to  buy  right  and  sell  right. 

The  proper  buying  time  is  often 
affected  by  seasonal  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  A  drought  or  a  winter  storm  in  any 
region  may  cause  large  numbers  of  cattle 
to  be  put  on  the  market  any  year.  These 
unfavorable  conditions  may  occur  at  such 
a  time  as  to  cause  heavy  marketing  any 
time  of  the  year.  Barring  these  unusual 
phenomena,  marketing  of  feeder  cattle 
follows  a  fairly  steady  pattern.  Most  of 
our  feeder  cattle  come  from  the  ranges 
of  the  Southwest.  West  and  Northwest. 

The  market  movement  with  the  old 
cows  from  the  Southwest  is  in  early 
summer,  or  July  or  August.  These  are 
followed  by  heifers  from  which  calves 
have  been  recently  weaned,  known  as  wet 
heifers.  Under  favorable  feeding  condi¬ 
tions,  the  old  cows  are  fat  enough  to  be 
taken  by  the  packing  houses  as  “killers”. 
The  heifers  and  thin  old  cows  go  to  farms 
in  the  Corn  Belt. 

The  movement  of  calves  weighing  from 
300  to  450  pounds  starts  in  the  Northwest 
about  the  middle  of  October  in  the  higher 
mountain  regions.  The  movement  starts 
in  these  regions  because  snow  usually 
comes  at  that  time  and  forces  the  cattle 
off  the  range.  W’here  government  land  is 
pastured,  the  laws  require  that  the  cattle 
be  removed  October  15th.  When  the 
season  is  normal,  the  shipment  of  cattle 
from  the  range  is  very  light  previous  to 
October  15th,  but  peaks  up  rapidly  after 
that  time,  reaching  its  peak  about  the 
middle  of  November.  By  December  15th, 
practically  all  the  western  cattle  are  in. 
Of  course  the  shipments  never  entirely 
cease.  Generally  a  good  many  westerners 
find  they  have  held  back  more  cattle  than 
they  can  winter,  or  Corn  Belt  farmers  have 
bought  more  feeders  than  their  feed  supply 
warranted,  and  there  is  a  small  run  in 
late  February  or  in  March.  Since  other 
cattle  feeders  in  the  Corn  Belt  may  be  well 
loaded  up  with  cattle,  bargains  are  some¬ 
times  obtainable  at  this  time.  However, 


I  Whether  you  hove  o' 
[permanent ora  portable 
I  system... ...your  irriga 

I  tion  depends  upon  th( 
f  sprinkler  heads 

Choose  Buckner 
Sprinklers  for  lifetime, 
rouble-free  economy  i 
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it  is  not  very  safe  for  a  man  who  is  follow¬ 
ing  a  regular  program  to  wait  until  this 
time  to  lay  in  his  cattle.  Cattle  feeders, 
like  other  farmers,  are  usually  optimistic 
in  spring  and  expect  the  best  crop  year 
they  have  ever  had.  and  bid  spring  mar¬ 
keted  cattle  so  high  that  but  little  can  be 
made  by  grazing  them. 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  such  a 
strong  demand  for  beef  that  it  will  pay  to 
take  these  cattle  out  to  the  farm  and  give 
them  a  short  feed  (60  days)  if  common 
kinds.  100  to  120  if  they  aie  of  the  better 
class,  and  return  them  to  market.  These 
fliers  in  cattle  feeding  frequently  make 
money,  but  they  are  impossible  to  plan  for 
in  a  regular  farm  program. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  calves 
weighing  300  to  400  pounds  except  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November.  Very  few  are 
ever  shipped  to  the  central  markets.  They 
must  be  bought  directly  from  the  range 
country  or  from  dealers  who  bring  them 
to  the  Corn  Belt  for  resale  to  farmers.  It 
is  almost  useless  for  a  farmer  to  go  out  to 
the  ranges  to  purchase  cattle.  .Almost  in¬ 
variably  the  ranchers  will  price  their  cattle 
higher  to  him  than  to  the  regular  buyers. 
This  is  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  good  price 
to  use  on  the  regular  buyers.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult 
to  buy  calves.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
the  ranchers  to  hold  them  over  until  an¬ 
other  year.  Those  which  carry  much  fat 
are  bought  by  packers  in  Coast  states  for 
immediate  slaughter.  The  grass  program 
is  getting  under  way  in  the  Central  states 
and  there  is  keen  competition  among  these 
farmers  for  calves.  It  is  these  factors  which 
make  the  purchase  of  good  to  choice 
calves  of  this  kind  a  doubtful  practice  un¬ 
less  the  buyer  has  super  pastures. 

Heavier  calves  as  well  as  yearling  steers 
begin  to  move  later  and  are  available 
around  November  1st.  The  farmer  who 
wants  to  buy  something  to  eat  his  grass  in 
September  or  early  October  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  range  men  appreciate  the  value  of 
grass,  too.  and  usually  do  not  turn  loose 
of  their  cattle  until  their  grass  is  gone. 
The  Corn  Belt  farmer  should  watch  the 
range  conditions  closely  in  .August,  Sep¬ 
tember.  and  October.  Sometimes  drought 
or  early  storms  force  earlier  selling. 

If  anything  other  than  calves  are  wanted 
in  considerable  numbers,  it  is  usually  bet¬ 
ter  to  go  to  the  central  markets  like  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Omaha.  Sioux  City,  or  Minne¬ 
apolis.  If  only  a  load  or  two  are  wanted, 
they  can  usually  be  obtained  at  the  Corn 
Belt  markets  through  commission  men 
there. 

From  December  1st  around  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  offerings  at  the  various  stockyards 
over  the  countrs-  are  apt  to  be  animals  of 
low  quality  and  of  assorted  classes,  and  in 
numbers  from  few  to  oc(  asional  larger  runs. 

The  price  of  feeders  is  affected  by  many 
things.  Probably  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  is  seasonal  conditions  on  the  ranges, 
especially  at  or  shortly  before  selling  time. 
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PARIS 


ALLEE  reservee 
A-‘  OUIIERS 


^  hat  a  year  this  is  to  go  to 
France!  Sever  were  things  more  attrac¬ 
tive  for  Americans.  .And  in  the  “thrift 
season”,  there’s  more  to  do  than  usual 
— and — your  dollar  stretches  far. 

You’ll  start  with  Paris,  of  course. 
Everyone  does.  You  get  the  feel  of  things, 
do  preliminary  sho|)|)ing.  saturate  your¬ 
self  with  the  beauties  and  culture  of  the 


fl 
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City  of  Light.  This  year  is  especially  An  atmospheric  old-woHd  fishing  port  in 

amusing,  for  a  year-long  celebration  of  Brittany,  land  of  red  sails  ond  blue  nets. 


exciting  events  marks  the  birth  of  Paris 
2(M)0  year  ago! 

No  matter  what  time  of  year  you 
come,  there  are  hundreds  of  delightful 
places  to  go.  unusual  things  to  see  and 
do.  For  anyu'here  you  go  in  France  will 
he  a  wonderful  adventure. 

Trains,  buses  are  comfortable,  and 
reasonable.  If  you  get  a  car  you’ll  be 
richly  rewarded,  for  even  the  tiniest 
village  has  some  special  charm.  And  a 
good  inn  with  good  cooking. 

Footloo.se  and  fancy  free  in  France — 
land  of  beauty  and  romance!  \Y  hat  hap¬ 
pier  vacation  can  you  ever  hojte  for? 
For  rtstriMions  and  hijorniatioii  see  your 
friendly  Iratel  agenS.  For  booklets,  maps, 
etc.  write  Dept.  QC,  Box  221,  Sew  York  10 


RESCH  GOV  ERN  MEIST 
^  TOURIST  OFFICE 

.  lOS  ANGELES 
MONTREAL 


The  Cosino  at  Evion  on  Lake  Geneva  . 
Go  to  the  French  Spas  reolly  to  relox. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  • 
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MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD" 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 


when  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  tyttem, 
remember  Marlow  pumps  can't  be  beat  for  features,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlows  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlows  have 
many  extra  year-round  uses  on  the  farm,  too.  Gasoline  and 
Diesel  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  models. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 
Dept.,  Marlow  Pumps,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


249  GREENWOOD  AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 


Here  is  the  revolutionary  35mm 


tkm  drmam  Camnra  of  tfco 

Lino  .....  with  tfco 

ULTBON  F2  LEMS 

in  Conipwr  Sapid  Skattmr 
timt  is  makJmg  photo  hiatory 


The  VitoMa  is  o  flat,  compact,  oN-metcd  camora  wMi  a  bwiit-iii  coupled  rangefinder  and 
built-in  flash  synchreniiotion.  Press  a  button  and  the  protecting  doors  swing  open  and  the 
lens  glides  forward  instantly  into  taking  position,  ^ress  the  plunger  after  exposure  and 
simultaneously  you  reset  your  shutter  ond  transport  the  film  to  the  next  exposure. 

But  the  lens  is  the  breath-taking  port  of  this  camera.  Entirely  new  fundamentals  in  lefis 
design  and  construction  are  employed  in  the  ULTRON  F2  Anostigmat.  it  shows  printing  sharp¬ 
ness  at  full  aperture  that  exceeds  your  wildest  dreams. 

Send  for  Booklet  containing  Vitessa's  extraordinary  features. 


MaB  orders  ftHed.  liberal  trade-in  aliowaitce  on  your  used  equipment. 
Time  payments  arranged  on  local  and  suburban  sales,  if  desired. 


If  there  has  been  plenty  of  rain  the  grass 
will  be  good  and  a  great  deal  of  hay  has 
been  put  up  by  the  ranch  owners.  The 
cows  are  fat  and  the  calves  are  fatter. 
They  can  hold  their  cattle  late  in  the  fall 
in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price,  and  if 
the  better  price  does  not  materialize,  many 
cattle  can  be  wintered  over.  If  drought 
prevails  at  this  time,  calves  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  much,  cows  are  thin  and  the  ranchers 
cannot  hold  many  over.  The  only  thing 
he  can  do  is  sell.  I'hen  he  wants  to  sell 
early  so  his  cows  can  get  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  before  winter. 

The  ranchers  also  study  corn  supply.  If 
the  Corn  Belt  has  a  good  corn  crop,  as  it 
has  for  the  last  several  years,  the  rancher 
knows  that  the  farmer  will  be  anxious  to 
have  cattle  and  he  will  hold  out  for  high 
prices.  If  people  are  well  employed,  both 
the  farmer  and  the  rancher  know  that  beef 
will  be  in  great  demand.  The  rancher 
holds  back  his  cattle  for  a  higher  price, 
which  is  the  only  way  he  can  share  in  this 
better  beef  market. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  feeder 
cattle  the  rancher  has  not  been  increasing 
the  size  of  his  herds.  In  fact,  they  have 
sold  heifers  which  should  have  been  kept 
for  replacements  and  expansion.  .Mso,  in 
the  last  few  years  many  ranchers  have 
deliberately  decreased  their  cow  herds  so 
they  could  hold  their  steer  calves  until 
they  were  long  yearlings. 

^  hen  to  Sell 

The  selling  pattern  of  finished  or  partly 
finished  cattle  is  set  largely  by  the  buying 
time.  Where  cattle  are  bought  in  the  fall 
and  are  not  of  a  ver\’  high  (juality,  they 
are  usually  fed  60  to  90  days  and  put  back 
on  the  market  just  before  or  after  Christ¬ 
mas. 

When  the  cattle  are  bought  late  in  the 
fall  and  are  of  low  quality,  they  are  likely 
to  be  fed  five  or  six  months  and  put  on 
the  market  in  April  or  early  May.  The 
spring  market  is  nearly  always  a  better 
market  for  cattle  of  low  (juality  but  good 
flesh  than  the  mid-winter  or  summer  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  years,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle. 
Under  such  conditions  it  does  not  pay  to 
feed  the  good  grass  cattle  any  corn  what¬ 
ever.  Other  years  (and  1949  was  some¬ 
what  that  way)  feeder  cattle  are  not  in 
such  great  demand.  Usually  at  such  times 
the  highly  grain-fed  cattle  are  not  prev¬ 
alent  on  the  market,  and  short  grain-fed 
cattle  sell  off  of  grass  ven.’  close  to  the  top 
of  the  market.  It  is  not  often  possible  to 
tell  by  August  1st  just  what  the  situation 
will  be,  hence  it  is  best  to  begin  feeding 
corn  on  grass  about  .August  1st  so  as  to 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  either 
situation.  Only  good  to  choice  cattle  will 
respond  sufficiently  to  this  90  to  100  days 
of  com  feeding  on  grass  to  make  it  pay. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  fat  market  for 
good  or  low  good  slaughter  steers  has 
averaged  best  between  Oc  tober  1st  and 
November  15th.  Frequently  the  peak  was 
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in  Oc  tober.  Only  twic  e  sinc  e  1922  has  the 
price  of  choice  cattle  over  that  of  good 
been  great  enough  to  justify  finishing  the 
cattle  to  the  higher  degree.  This  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  time  to  sell 
is  when  the  cattle  reach  a  not  too  high 
degree  of  finish,  rather  than  at  any  certain 
time  on  the  calendar.  This  chart  also  shows 
that  the  price  difference  between  the 
grade  below  good  and  that  of  choice  has 
not  bc'en  too  great. 

By  late  June  or  early  July,  the  market  for 
cattle  of  good  c|uality  and  high  finish  be¬ 
gins  to  get  good.  It  is  this  or  the  later 
summer  market  to  which  is  attracted  the 
cattle  fed  nine  to  twelve  months. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  market 
for  cattle  of  various  quality  or  c  lasses  is 
not  as  sharply  divided  as  the  above  state¬ 
ments  might  indicate.  Indicated  above 
are  the  times  when  the  cattle  of  the  kind 
described  predominates.  One  can  find 
more  or  less  cattle  of  all  kinds  on  our 
larger  markets  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  man  who  depends  on  grass  fed 
cattle  will  naturally  sell  on  the  spring,  sum¬ 
mer,  and  early  fall  markets.  Some  men 
wlio  make  great  use  of  grass  purchase 
c  alvc's  one  fall  and  take  them  through  the 
sc'cond  winter  and  sell  them  olT  of  grass 
the  next  spring,  summer,  or  fall.  Where 
sup'r  pastures  have  been  established,  they 
are  sold  fat  off  of  grass  in  .‘\ugust  of  the 
sec  ond  year.  Year  before  last  an  unusual 
shipment  brought  38  cents.  Most  grass 
finishc'd  cattle  that  year  went  no  higher 
than  33  cents.  To  command  these  prices 
they  must  be  good  to  choice  calves  to 
bc'gin  with.  The  carr\ing  of  cattle  through 
the  second  winter  is  all  right  on  a  rising 
market,  but  rather  risky  on  a  falling  or 
uncertain  market. 

The  reason  for  feeding  grain  to  good 
or  choice  yearlings  or  two-year-olds  is  to 
have  a  two-way  market  available.  That  is 
to  make  them  desirable  to  either  the 
fc'eder  of  heavy  cattle  or  the  packer. 

Selling  Margins 

The  maker  of  heavy,  highly  finished 
bc'ef  cattle  depends  for  his  profit  on  the 
margin  between  what  he  paid  for  his 
fc'c'ders  over  what  he  got  fc»r  his  finished 
cattle.  That  is  necessaiA'  because  it  gen¬ 
erally  costs  him  as  much  or  more  for  the 
pounds  of  gain  he  puts  on  in  the  feed-lot 
than  what  he  gets  for  the  finishc'd  animal. 
The  amount  of  this  necessaiy  margin  nar¬ 
rows  as  the  selling  price  of  beef  cattle 
gets  higher. 

As  an  example,  suppose  fat  beef  cattle 
arc  selling,  as  they  did  once  a  long  time 
ago,  around  1 2  cents  per  pound.  I'he  price 
of  corn  was  such  that  evcr\-  pound  of 
gain  cost  14  cents.  A  steer  is  bought  at 
700  {x>unds  at  ten  cents  per  {xiund  and 
sold  for  14  cents.  \  gain  of  .500  {X)unds 
was  made. 

The  original  steer  cost . S70.00 

The  500  lbs.  gain  cost .  70.00 


7^hore-boy~ 

TAKES  THE  WALK 
AMP  THE  WORK 
.OUT  or  MILKING 


CHORE-BOY  MILKING  SYSTEM 


•  Cows  Walk  to  Operator 

•  Less  Work  for  Operator 

•  Weighs  Each  Cow’s  Milk 

•  Low-Cost  Equipment 

•  Low  Vacuum  Helps 

Reduce  Mastitis 


Model  "A"  Milking  Syilem  in  Operation 

Your  dairy  is  on  a  sound  money-making  basis  when 
Chore-Boy  does  the  work.  Whether  you  use  or  plan  a 
loafing  barn,  the  Chore-Boy  Milking  Parlor  fits  in  per¬ 
fectly.  Chore-Boy  saves  you  time,  labor,  and  expense. 
It  increases  your  milk  production.  Bacteria 
counts  drop.  Net  result:  More  money  for  you! 

Send  for  literature  and 

FREE  PLANS 

Let  us  help  plan  your  pen  barn 


CHORE-BOY  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

8t9  East  Kolamaxoo  Street  •  Dept.  G  •  Lansing  II 


PIONEERED  OVERHEAD  IRRIGATION 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  SHOWS  THESE  FEATURES 
NEEDED  FOR  LEAST  TIME,  EFFORT,  EXPENSE 


1.  Easy-working  Couplers  and  light¬ 
weight,  sturdy  aluminum  pipe  that 
can  be  handled  by  one  man. 

2.  Couplings  that  seal  tightly  under 
pressure,  but  which  automatically 
drain  water  from  line  when  pump  is 
stopped. 

3.  Lines  that  can  be  disconnected  from 
the  center  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  walk  to  the  Coupling  and  unhook 
a  gadget  before  uncoupling  pipes 

4.  Coupler  gaskets  protected  from 
damage  at  all  times  even  when  lines 
are  connected. 

5.  Automatically  locking  Couplers 


with  17  degrees  flexibility. 

4.  A  patented  Foot  to  keep  Sprinklers 
and  Couplings  straight  without  need 
of  guy  wires  or  tripods. 

7.  Virtually  unbreakable  Couplings 
due  to  construction  and  patented  alloy 
used. 

8.  Self-flushing  dead  ends  on  all  lines 
to  keep  pipe  free  from  dirt  and  grass. 

9.  One  end  of  Coupling  that  is  at¬ 
tached  semi-permanently  to  pipe  so 
that  Coupling  cannot  fall  off  when 
lines  are  being  moved. 

10.  All  elbows,  dead  ends,  and  fittings 
designed  to  prevent  cocking. 


BE  SURE  WITH  SHUR-RANE  ★  ONLY  SHUR-RANE  HAS  THEM  ALL 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 


IRRIGAflON  SYSTEMS 

A  PIOOUCT  Of 

roOO  MAORMBT  AND  CMIMKAl  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  SOX  MS.  SAN  JOSI.  CALIFORNIA 


Shl'r-Rane  Irrigation  Systems.  Dept.  FA 
P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Shur-Ram  Irrigation  Systems  and 
the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


ADDRESS. 

city _ 


Total  cost . $140.00 
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you  ha¥e  «  MIHtRAl 

micmeyi 


If  you  were  told  by  your  physician  that 
your  body  was  deficient  of  certain  min> 
erals,  you  would  correct  this  deficiency 
at  once  because  you  know  the  value  of 
minerals  to  the  good  health  of  the  human 
body.  Minerals  are  just  as  important  to 
good  healthy  soil.  Soils  deficient  in  min¬ 
erals  cannot  produce  healthy,  vitamin 
rich  crops — ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements  of  Copper,  Zinc, 
Iron,  Manganese,  Boron  and  Magnesium 
—  Consider  the  health  of  your  soil  — 
Mineralize  now  with  ES-MIN-EL 


TENNESSEE  S&’  CORPORATION 

Atlanta.  Ceotgia  Tfkwctscc  coh^kauch*  Locktand.  Oh*« 


The  1200-pound  steer  at  12  cents  brought  $144.00.  I'here  was 
a  profit  of  four  dollars.  If  the  market  had  gone  down  one-third 
of  a  cent  after  the  steer  started  to  market,  there  would  have  been 
no  gain.  If  it  had  gone  down  one-half  cent  there  would  have 
been  a  two  dollar  loss.  If  this  steer  had  sold  for  14  cents  there 
would  have  been  a  $28.00  pofit,  all  made  on  the  increased  value 
of  the  original  weight.  This  is  on  speculation,  not  on  cattle  feed¬ 
ing.  The  labor  cost,  interest  on  investment,  cost  of  taking  to 
farm  and  back  to  market,  and  the  commission  for  buying  and 
selling  have  purposely  not  been  considered  .so  as  to  simplify 
the  problem. 

^Vhen  feed  is  high,  the  margin  of  selling  over  buying  must  be 
wide.  If  this  steer  had  been  bought  in  1945  he  would  have  cost 
about  25  cents  per  pound.  He  would  probably  have  sold  for  .35 
cents  if  fed  si.\  months.  That  would  have  given  a  margin  of 
$70.00  on  the  original  price.  Ten  cents  on  700  pounds  equals 
$70.00.  Now  if  that  500  pounds  of  gain  cost  35  cents  a  pound, 
there  would  have  been  a  handsome  profit.  However,  such  mar¬ 
gins  are  seldom  obtained.  I'here  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

This  example  also  shows  the  tendency  toward  starting  with 
heavy  animals.  When  there  is  a  margin  it  is  more  effective  the 
heavier  the  animal  when  feeding  started.  Suppose,  however,  the 
margin  is  minus  instead  of  plus.  The  steer  was  bought  at  25 
cents,  fed  to  gain  500  pounds  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  a  pound,  and 
sold  for  20  cents.  There  was  no  profit  on  the  gain  and  a  $35.00 
loss  on  the  original  purchase  price.  Frequently,  the  gain  brings 
less  than  its  selling  price.  Then  disaster  is  compounded.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  feed-lot  and  the  fact  the  finisher  of  the  steer 
must  depend  upon  its  producer  to  sell  him  at  a  low  price.  The 
feed-lot  depends  almost  wholly  on  corn,  thus  on  a  profit  which 
was  derived  from  soil  depletion. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  cattle  produced  mostly  on  grass. 

yearling  is  bought  October  15th.  weighing  650  pounds  at  a 
cost  of  25  cents  per  pound.  He  is  run  on  rye  or  the  aftermath  of 
the  pastures  and  hayfields  until  December  1st,  gaining  one  pound 
per  day  or  45  pounds.  Then  it  shows  and  he  must  be  fed  hay 
or  grass  silage  throughout  the  winter.  During  this  120  days  he 
makes  a  gain  of  about  three-fourths  pound  per  day  or  90  pounds. 
'I'his  brings  him  to  .April  1st  and  spring  lye  for  30  days  until  our 
super  grass  is  ready.  From  this  time  until  .August  1st,  120  days 
later,  we  can  count  on  two  p)ounds  per  day  or  240  additional 
|x)unds.  He  will  be  kept  on  grass  until  October  15th,  or  an  addi¬ 
tional  75  days,  where  a  gain  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  per 
day  or  1 1 2  pounds  can  be  depended  upon.  This  makes  a  total 
of  approximately  500  pounds. 

Let  us  see  what  his  original  cost  per  pound  has  been  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  way  by  dividing  his  original  cost,  $162.50,  by  his 
weight  at  each  changing  point. 


0(  t.  15. ...650  lbs.  (a 


December  1.. 
April  1.. 


$162..50 
695  lbs. 
$162. .50 
785  lbs. 


25c  =  Purchase  price; 

=  23.4c  August 

=  20.7c  October  15. 


$162.50 
‘1025  lbs.’ 
$162. .50 
1137  lbs. 


15.8c 

14..3C 


If  he  had  made  no  gain  at  all  during  winter  his  cost  in  October 
would  be  only  15  cents  per  pound. 

What  did  the  feeder  risk  in  merchantable  feed  to  get  this  500 
pounds  gain?  One  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  at  a  farm  price  of 
$30.00,  three-fourths  acre  of  grass,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  labor. 

Those*  are  prices  the  steer  would  have  to  have  brought  at  these 
different  times  to  have  enabled  his  owner  to  pay  back  the  banker, 
in  case  he  had  borrowed  the  money  with  which  to  buy  this  steer. 
If  interest  is  counted,  the  steer  must  have  brought  15  cents  a 
f)ound  on  October  15th.  It  is  the  good  growth  the  steer  made  on 
(  heap  feeds  which  counts.  The  profit  is  made  from  the  low  cost 
of  gains  from  products  necessar\'  to  grow  on  the  farm  if  its  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  to  be  maintained. 

THE  AUTHOR:  C.  M.  Lodk  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  Farm  for  his  many  articles 
on  grass  farming  and  farm  management.  Since  graduating  and  finishing  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  he  taught  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M,  became  one  of  the  first 
(bounty  Agents  in  America,  sei-ved  as  a  field  agent  for  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association, 
worked  as  soil  conservation  extensionist  at  I’urdue  University,  and  finally  founded  The 
Farm  Clinic  in  Lafayette,  Indiana.  As  head  of  the  Farm  Clinic,  he  and  his  associates 
have  given  manasement  recommendations  on  more  than  lOd.tttKI  acres  of  land  in  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
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ViOKLirS  ^  HKAT  CHAMP 
(Continued  from  page  73) 

the  Intermountain  contest  at  Spokane  and 
repeated  his  triumph. 

But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  heard 
that  farmers  from  all  over  the  world 
hrousiht  their  jc^rain  to  Chicago  to  compete 
for  international  honors,  and  he  believed 
his  wheat  and  oats  were  good  enough  to 
beat  any  grown  by  any  man  anywhere. 

He  entered  his  first  international  <  ontest 
in  1922.  That  year  he  took  oats  and  wheat 
to  the  International  Grain  and  Hay  Show. 
From  thousands  of  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Canada.  Australia,  and  South 
.America  came  the  best  grains  those  coun¬ 
tries  could  produce. 

That  year  Lars  Peterson’s  oats  took 
first  place,  but  his  wheat  was  in  fourth 
place.  He  was  disappointed.  “Wheat  does 
not  cross  easily,”  he  said.  “Oats  are  differ¬ 
ent.  I’ve  never  had  any  trouble  with  oats.” 
He  went  back  home  and  set  to  work. 

.And  then  in  1924  his  wheat  took  first 
prize;  he  was  champion  of  the  world.  He 
took  prizes,  too,  for  his  flax  and  barley. 
He  collected  enough  blue  ribbons  to  make 
a  quilt  for  his  big  double  bed,  and  his  liv¬ 
ing  room  looks  like  a  convention  display 
of  a  trophy  manufacturer.  He  has  repeated 
his  championships  again  and  again  so 
many  times  that  he  has  been  given  per¬ 
manent  possession  of  both  the  large  silver 
bowl  given  annually  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Philip  W.  Pills- 
bur\-  trophy  for  the  best  wheat  grown  in 
the  L’nited  States.  For  being  photographed 
eating  a  Breakfast  of  Champions, 
^Vheaties  gave  Lars  a  case  of  the  cereal 
and  a  check  for  $25. 

Lars  developed  his  own  wheat.  He  edu¬ 
cated  himself  in  plant  breeding  by  mixing 
native  intelligence  with  everything  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  to  read;  he  took  the 
stuff  out  of  the  books  to  his  test  plots  and 
year  after  year  he  experimented  to  find 
the  best  strains  for  his  own  land.  He  ex¬ 
perimented  with  manure  and  fertilizer, 
and  with  an  intuition  which  only  a  born 
farmer  has.  he  determined  the  exact  grain 
for  the  soil,  rainfall,  and  temperature. 

He  summer  fallows,  plowing  in  the 
spring  while  moisture  from  the  early  rains 
and  melting  snow  is  still  in  the  ground 
and  before  weeds  get  much  of  a  start. 
After  every  rain  he  harrows  to  keep  mulch 
on  the  surface  and  to  kill  the  weeds.  This 
helps  to  prevent  evaporation  and  keeps 
the  ground  from  baking.  He  goes  over  ex¬ 
tremely  loose  soil  with  a  corrugated  roller. 
This  packs  the  ground  underneath,  while 
leaving  a  mulch  on  top. 

He  manures  some  of  the  poorer  ground, 
but  he  has  never  used  any  commercial 
fertilizer.  He  tried  using  manure  on  his 
better  soil  and  found  that  it  was  too  hot 
for  the  ri(  h  ground.  He  has  not  needed 
to  use  fertilizer  on  the  rich,  deep  soil  of 
the  bt'tichland  of  his  farm.  'Fhere  is  a  sub¬ 
strata  limestone  formation  which  produces 
high  yield  and  high  quality.  The  soil  has 
been  built  up  from  eroded  land  from 


•  HARROWS 

•  SEEDS 

•  CULTIVATES 

•  ROLLS  LAWN 


You  just  guide  this  easy-han¬ 
dling  tractor  through  the  tough¬ 
est  jobs.  There  are  many  profit¬ 
able  uses  for  a  Bready  on  your 
farm — all  year  ’round. 

Rugged,  dependable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  run.  Choice  of  five  tractor 
models  and  17  all-purpose  imple¬ 
ments.  See  Bready  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  now, 

WRITE  for  free  folder  and  name 
TODAY  of  nearest  dealer. 


•  MOWS  LAWN 

•  CUTS  WEEDS 

.i 

•  PLOWS  SNOWj 

•  POWER  \ 
TAKE-OFF  ] 


THE  BREADY  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 


BOX  a02  •  SOLON,  OHIO 


PROf/fi 
from  Far™ 


Don'E  Gamble  on  the  Weather 


No  farmer  who  can  afford  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  necessary  to  put  in  a 
crop,  should  be  without  the  assurance 
of  a  good  crop. 

Gorman-Rupp  high  pressure  centri¬ 
fugal  irrigation  pumps  are  dependable 
and  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water  for  producing  larger  and  better 
crops.  They  Never  Fail. 

Made  in  various  sizes.  G.P.M.  varies 
with  lbs.  pressure.  Ratings  from  80 
G.P.M.  at  75  lbs.  to  1250  G.P.M.  at 
125  lbs.  or  3000  G.P.M.  at  35  ft. 

Send  for  l!i(lleti»  9-lRll  and  Special  Folder 
“IRRIGATION  AT  MALABAR  FARM” 


THE 


From  coast  to  coast  -  with  crops  of  all 
kinds  -  farmers  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps. 


GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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more  Water  at... 


Universal  Pumps 
and  Water  Sys* 
terns  are  engi¬ 
neered  to  meet 


CONVERT- 1  -  JET. 
Shallow  well,  self¬ 
priming,  city  pres¬ 
sures,  convertible  to 
deep  well. 


the  tough,  exacting  demands  of  24-hour 
service  . . .  over  300  models  . . .  for  complete 
satisfaction  install  a  Multi-Stage  .  . .  deliv¬ 
ers  greater  capacities  at  higher  pressures 
.  ,  .  complete  lines  for  both 
Deep  and  Shallow  Wells. 
Injector  and  Centrifugal 
Pumps. 

o  Universal  Today. 


UNIVERSAL  MFC.  CO. 

1440  SAN  PABLO  AVE.  .  .  .  BERKELEY  2 
CALIFORNIA  ^  ^ 

There's  a  Universal  for  you!” 


DID  YOU  KNOW 


.  .  .  that  300  lbs.  of  grain  and  50  lbs.  of 
Tuxedo  "Big  40"  Hog  Supplement  will  pro¬ 
duce  results  equal  to  325  lbs.  of  grain  and 
60  lbs.  of  Tankage  or  Fish  Meal? 

It's  true,  as  proven  by  numerous  tests! 
Leading  stockmen  will  tell  you  Tuxedo  "Big 
40"  is  more  economical  and  more  efficient 
to  feed  than  Tankage  or  Fish  Meal.  It's  a 
40%  protein  supplement,  rich  in  the  min¬ 
erals  (including  the  important  trace  min¬ 
erals)  and  other  elements  a 
hog  has  to  have  for  proper 
all-round  growth  and  fast 
weight  gain. 

For  bigger  profits,  feed 
your  hogs  Tuxedo  "Big  40". 


TUXEDO  Big  40 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 
CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 
Our  70th  Year 


higher  elevations.  It  is  a  rich  loam,  the 
result  of  decaying  vegetation  and  pro¬ 
gressive  eiosion.  'I'he  top  soil  is  not  only 
good,  hut  is  of  unusually  good  depth, 
from  eight  inches  to  four  feet.  Under¬ 
neath  this  is  a  weak  clay  which  serves 
as  an  excellent  moisture  holder.  Several 
years  ago  a  t  loudburst  mt  a  gully  through 
a  valley  }>ottom  field  and  exposed  a  buff¬ 
alo  head  ;>/2  feet  under  the  surface  of 
the  rich  top  soil,  which  shows  this  to  be 
comparatisely  new  land. 

Lars  plants  his  winter  wheat  during 
.August  and  begins  haivesting  the  last  part 
of  July  or  early  .August.  Last  year.  1950, 
he  averaged  12  bushels  to  the  acre  in  Gold 
Coin  semi-hard  wheat,  and  35  bushels 
average  for  Hard  Red  Winter.  He  har¬ 
vested  150  acres  of  wheat.  He  raised  only 
30  acres  of  oats  for  it  was  a  little  dry  for 
oats  last  year,  and  he  averaged  only  45 
bushels  to  the  acre.  His  all-time  average 
for  oats  is  nearly  60  bushels.  His  best 
yields  have  been  90  bushels.  His  all-time 
average  for  wheat  is  about  40  bushels. 

5Vhat  is  more,  his  wheat  has  averaged 
14  j)er  cent  protein  and  has  always 
brought  him  premium  prices.  Much  of  it 
is  bought  by  a  Montana  feed  concern 
which  uses  it  to  make  high  protein  mash. 

The  high  protein,  he  believes,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  high  lime  content  of  the  soil, 
the  limited  rainfall,  the  selection  of  t|ual- 
ity  seed,  and  the  ideal  growing  conditions. 
The  Petei-son  ranch  is  at  a  high  elevation, 
approximately  5.000  feet  where  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  the  days  hot.  With  not  more 
than  1 5  in.  of  rain  a  year,  there  is  no  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  to  limit  a  high  protein  count. 
Too  mu(  h  moisture  creates  an  abundance 
of  starch,  and  overstan  hed  kernels  give 
you  the  “vellow  bellies.”  as  Lars  calls 
them.  Gluten,  and  a  low  starch  content 
in  his  wheat,  is  the  result  of  high  altitude, 
cold  nights,  and  the  moderate  moisture. 
He  has  been  very  selective  in  his  choice 
of  seed  and  has  always  raised  his  own.  He 
never  planted  any  seed  without  hrst  test¬ 
ing  it.  -Although  he  has  never  actually 
made  laboratoiy  tests  for  protein,  the 
Pillsbury  |)eople  have  done  so  regularly. 
Lars  has  done  all  his  ex}jerimenting  in  his 
small  test  plots  with  a  jai  kknife  and  a 
knowing  eye  that  can  tell  what  the  insides 
of  a  wheat  kernel  should  look  like. 

Gettinir  enough  moisture  in  the  ground 
to  grow  a  crop  is  a  complicated  tri(  k  in 
the  benchlands  of  Montana.  5Vhen  you 
guess  wrong  you’re  likely  to  go  hungry. 
Lars  has  never  guessed  wrong.  During  the 
diy  Thirties  when  other  homesteading 
neighbors  were  moving  out.  he  had  suc¬ 
cessful  crops.  One  of  his  secrets  has  been 
to  plant  his  wheat  early  in  the  fall.  His 
wheat  gets  a  good  start,  stools  out  and 
goes  into  the  winter  as  vigorous  plants. 
.A  large  root  system  is  started  and  the 
wheat  heads  early  in  the  spring  btdore  the 
diy  pai  t  of  the  summer.  Lars  is  strong  for 
having  his  wheat  stool  before  winter. 

He  now  owns  farms  which  he  bought 
from  discouraged  owners.  In  all  he  owns 


Blood  Origin 
Crystal  Violot 

1  iniaction  insures 
against  Hog  Cholcro  for 
approximotely  12  months. 
Cannot  cous*  or  spread 
disease.  No  fever  reoc-/ 
tion.  No  reduction  of. 
feeding  is  necessary  fol¬ 
lowing  vaccination.^ 
Uniform  dosage  for^ 
all  hogs— 5  cc.  re. 
gardless  of  age  or 
weight. 


of 


Anchor 
Hog  Chol¬ 
era  Vaccine 
Is  prepared 

under  a  li¬ 

cense  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Dept. 

'  Agriculture. 


AVAILABLE 

NOW 

•t  etandard 
low  gricoa 


FREE  BOOK 

I  HOG  CHOLERA 
Protection 

A  Pr - r— ? 


THERE'S  AN  ANCHOR 
DEALER  NEAR  YOU  -  SEE 
HIM  TODAY  I 


SlRUNi  CO, 

World  s  largest  S^rutn  Plant 
south  saint  jOSCPM,  MO. 


FARM 

AND 

HOME 

HANDY  PUMP 


An  all  'round  pump 
for  form  and  home  util¬ 
ity  use.  Weighs  only  20  HANDY 
pounds— self-priming.  Fits  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPAA  at  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  at  lower  pressures). 
Lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gormon-Rupp  Pumps  ore  mode  in  oil  sizes  from  the 
Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 
1000  GPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 

The  MIDGET  IVj"  pump  —  weight  62 
poundi.  Pumps  3500  GPH  .  .  .  Self¬ 
primes  to  30  feet  .  .  .  non-clogging 
.  .  .  trouble-free. 


Stnd  your  name  on  a 
postcard  for  complete 
literature. 


MORE  PROFIT  from 


Your  Hatcheryman  will  bock  up 
this  statement. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 


X 


POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  31,  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


0/dPocTRESCOJT^ys- 


"We  fruit  and  vexciable  fttowers 
who  put  poor  merchandise  under¬ 
neath  and  pretty  stuff  on  top  are 
really  cheatinx  ourselves. 

"Let’s  net  toKether  and  help  busi¬ 
ness  and  increase  consumption  of 
produce  by  sending  only  g<H>d  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  market.  The  Tres- 
cott  men  are  pioneers  in  producing 
equipment  to  make  cleaning  and 
sorting  pioduce  easy”. 

Write  for  complete  information,  telling  what  fruits  or 
segeiables  you  market. 


The  TRESCOTT  Com 

Dept.  F 


pony, 

Fairport, 


Inc. 

New  York 
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Pioneer  and  leader  in  irrigation  for  nearly  a  half  century 


alxmt  2,000  acres,  most  of  it  improved. 
When  he  turned  his  65th  birthday  not 
long  ago  he  gave  over  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  to  his  son  Gene,  who  is  a  chip  off 
the  old  Peterson  block;  Gene  has  already 
won  a  number  of  reserve  championships 
for  his  grain  at  the  International  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  father  is  cjuite  sure  that  his  son 
will  add  to  the  collection  of  silverware  on 
the  living  room  mantle. 

I  ME  AL  'I  HOR;  Mark  J.  Boesch  in  Maiiiiltoii, 

.Montana,  the  county  seat  of  Ravalli  ('oiinty.  vshere  Lars 
IVterNon  does  his  fabulous  wheat  raising.  In  a  country 
where  ranches  are  measured  in  miles,  Boesch  concen* 
trates  on  three  acres  of  f>erries  and  kmU  crops — and  finds 
that  this  takes  up  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  his 
writimt.  Mis  short  stories  and  articles  have  appeared  in  a 
iiiiml>er  of  national  ma((a2ines. 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 


SKINNER  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
at  5  lbs.  pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  for  controlling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
required  when  making  adjustments,  bronze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


THE  IMODAUSIANS 
(Continued  from  page  47) 

that,  “the  ladies  had  been  roasted  instead 
of  toasted,  but  thanked  the  gentlemen 
nevertheless  for  their  splendid  efTorts.” 
The  men  had  read  e.xcerpts  from  their 
favorite  poetesses,  discoursed  on  women’s 
clubs,  and  hired  the  village  orchestra  to 
“render  sweet  music.” 
riiev  buried  the  hatchet. 


<sio  make  easier 
and  mote  pwfiiad/ei 


The  ten  implements  shown  here  have  proven 
bo  be  a  ‘‘gold  mine”  on  thousands  of  farms 
'  from  coast  to  coast.  They  represent  the  popu- 
I  lar  Roderick  Lean  and  Harvey  “Red-Hed” 
I  lines  which  have  withstood  the  test  of  time 
I  and  are  continuing  to  make  “friends”  wherever 
I  they  are  used.  Perhaps,  right  now,  you  are  us- 
I  ing  one  or  more  of  these  quality  built  farm 
•  implements  to  save  time,  toil  and  money  on 
your  farm.  W'e  hope  so  .  .  .  and  that  you  will 
rbdd  others  to  your  “staff  as  time  goes  on. 
i  In  the  meantime,  why  not  see  your  dealer  and 
I  ask  him  for  a  demonstration  of  any  of  the  ini- 
I  plements  shown  here.  He  w  ill  be  glad  to  do  it. 

i  ^  m  1^- 

FAKM  ELEVATOK  H  '  V  ^ 


ZEPHYK 
TKACTOK  PLOW 


TKACrOK  DISC 
HAPKOW 


DORA  FLEMING 


Wisdom  and  foresight  went  into  the 
writing  of  the  Club’s  constitution.  It  was 
simple  and  brief,  and  reveals  an  uncanny 
understanding  of  those  fatal  errors  that 
so  many  literary  clubs  are  guilty  of.  I'he 
membership  is  limited  to  thirty;  the  club 
meets  once  a  month,  e.xcepting  July  and 
.\ugust;  the  meeting  place  shifts  in  rota¬ 
tion;  dues  are  twenty-hve  cents  a  year 
with  a  nickel  added  for  tardiness.  Refresh¬ 
ments  are  limited  to  three  simple  dishes, 
one  each  supplied  by  the  three  joint  host¬ 
esses  at  each  meeting.  Membership  is  at¬ 
tained  by  application;  one  can’t  be  invited, 
so  that  playing  jx)litics  is  automatically 
ruled  out.  The  prospective  member  applies 
and  then  waits  for  a  vacancy  and  a  favor¬ 
able  vote  by  the  club. 

The  constitution  is  vague  about  the 


WAGON  BOX 
UNLOADER 


ROLLER  O'. 
PULVERIZER 


SPROCKET  PULVERIZER 


^XlSTEEL 

FLEXIBLE  ROTARY  HOE 


I  HARVEY 

V  -llfO-HIO'' 
CORN  SHCUfR 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  0*pt.  A 

Srnd  iiir  rompkte  information  about 
the  Roderick  Lean.  Vulcan  and  Harvey 
lines  of  Farm  Implements 

Name  . . 

Address  .  R.F.D.  No . 

(lity  .  .  .  State 


WIDE  TRACTOR  SINGLE  DISC  HARROW  > 
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On  New  Crops 
. . .  New  Methoik 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD 
•  S4VE 


f^BOR  I 
guard  health 


for  EXTRA  QUALITY  Sow  ScoO^  Seeds 


qualifications  for  membership,  but  the 
members  are  not.  They  list,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  g<x)d  morals  as  the 
first  qualification;  then  follows  in  order,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  the  ability  to  write 
good  papers,  “nice”  personality,  and  artis¬ 
tic  talent.  Intelligence,  near  the  bottom  of 
a  long  list,  is  not  regarded  as  important. 
Race,  creed,  or  condition  of  servitude  are 
not  mentioned  and  indeed  these  have 
never  been  factors  in  qualifying  for  mem¬ 
bership.  A  Pulitzer  prize  winner  with 
shady  morals  could  not  be  a  member.  The 
club  is  dead  set  against  climbers. 

The  document  does  not  mention  gossip, 
but  the  founding  sisters  were  wise  beyond 
their  sex  in  creating  a  strong  unwritten 
provision  that  gossip  is  taboo.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber  shows  up  in  a  godawful  hat  the  mem¬ 
bers  either  laugh  it  ofT  right  then  and 
there,  or  ignore  it  altogether.  There  are 
no  lifted  eyebrows,  no  whispers  when  the 
hat  disappears  into  the  washroom. 

Culture  is  the  watchword.  The  consti¬ 
tution  bluntly  states,  “The  object  of  the 
Association  is  to  stimulate  intellectual  and 
moral  development  and  promote  good  fel¬ 
lowship  among  its  members.”  Members  of 
Wimodausian  have  nobly  kept  their  ob¬ 
jective. 

The  original  draft  of  the  constitution 
stands  today  very  much  as  it  was  written 
fifty  years  ago  with  one  notable  exception. 
Dora  Fleming  was  a  cultured  lady  and 
her  sensitive  ear  rebelled  at  the  butcher¬ 
ing  of  the  king’s  English.  Perhaps  it  was 
by  her  intercession  that  a  critic  clause  was 
incorporated  into  the  first  draft.  .Arti(  le  4 
states.  “A  critic  shall  be  appointed  at  each 
meeting  by  the  president  who  shall  note 
any  errors  in  pronunciation  or  manner.” 
This  clause,  which  immediately  became 
an  apple  of  discord,  had  a  short  life:  it 
was  voted  out.  Thereafter  members  were 
free  to  split  their  infinitives  and  drop 
their  ing’s  without  fear  of  public  ridicule. 

Three  papers  are  presented  at  each 
meeting.  .A  new  member  is  required  to 
prepare  a  paper  during  her  first  year  and 
evers’  year  thereafter.  These  papers  are  the 
bed  rock  of  culture  on  which  ^Vimodau- 
sian  firmly  rests,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
buttresses  of  its  intellectual  life.  .At  meet¬ 
ings.  when  the  roll  is  called,  each  member 
answers  with  a  verse,  a  quip,  or  a  thought 
culled  from  the  realms  of  history-  or  litera¬ 
ture.  The  subject  of  the  response  is  always 
relative  to  the  occasion  and  is  known  in 
adv’ance.  The  shrewd  founders  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  the  value  of  self  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  necessity  of  each  member 
blowing  off  at  least  a  part  of  her  steam 
before  she  could  be  a  good  listener  to  the 
formal  papers  of  the  meeting.  The  subject 
of  the  responses  have  run  the  gamut:  .A 
Secret  Desire.  A  Mother  Goose  Rhyme. 
My  Favorite  Recipe,  A  New  ATar  Resolu¬ 
tion.  A  Confession  on  Loneliness,  and 
\Vonders  of  the  Sea. 

Gates  of  Mercy  Closed 

No  member  escap)es  the  duties  of  offici¬ 
ating.  Sooner  or  later  ever\’  member  must 


THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS 
WHY  MORE  SHEEP  BREEDERS  AND 
FARMERS  ARE  RAISING 
CORRIEDALES 


Kutter-^M  M  9 
Kolter  — 

GET 

CLEANER, 

FASTER 

PLOWING 

with 


^  _  This  was  a  greater 

•:v  ■*  HUf  A.-:  increase  than  that 

enjoyed  by  ony 
other  breed  of  theep 
..  the  United  States 

1950.  This  it  be- 
cause  of  the 
productive  ability  of 
Corriedales,  both  of  mutton  and  wool. 

For  a  lisi  of  15  reasons  why  Corriedales  excel, 
write  to  the 


ppHr  New 
Model  B 


COULTERS 


2-BLADED 


Kc».  c.s.  Pat.  Off. 

e  Only  Lantz  makes  double-blade  coulters. 
They  cut  and  cover  more  trash  than  any 
single-blade  coulter.  Saves  stopping  to  clear 
a  clogged  plow  and  you  can  plow  faster.  Helps 
fight  corn  borer.  Every  Lantz  Coulter  has 
four  Timken  Bearings  and  two  Neoprene 
grease  seals. 

LANTZ  KUHER-KOLTER,  the  original  2-blade 
coulter,  has  proved  its  ability  for  over  13 
years  ...  in  plowing  contests  and  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  Takes  16",  17"  and  18"  blades. 

THE  NEW  LANTZ  MODEL  B  COULTER  has  sev¬ 
eral  new  engineering  features.  It’s  lighter,  but 
amply  strong;  more  easily  in-  /Ab 
stalled  and  has  greater  adapt- 
ability  to  plows  with  limited  ~ 

clearance.  Takes  16"  and  17" 
blades.  Exclusive  ...  Cross-  ^^1 
Over  Scissor-Action.  ^  i  |a 

Write  fmr  Litermture  and  J  Jo 

Name  at  Neareat  Dealer  1 

We  also  manufacture  the  Lantz  ^ 

Original  Flexible-Grapple  Hay 
Fork.  Lantz  Sickle  Grinders  and 
Lantz  Tire  Traction  Clamps. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Dapl.  52  •  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


American  Corriedale  Association,  Inc. 

100  North  Garth  Avenue  Columbia,  Missouri 

Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  con  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes. 


For  booklet  write 


BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Cross-Over  ' 
Scissor-Action 


Timely  tips  for  profitable 
planting  in  every  issue  of 
CROP  NEWS  &  VIEWS. 
Just  drop  a  post  cord  to 

Locust  St.,  Machanicsburg,  O. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 


For  almost  a  half  century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  tor  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


with  a 

"farm-sizdfll"^ 

MYERS  Water  System 


Plenty  of  pump  capacity  ...  all  the  running 
water  you  need  to  promote  more  productive 
fanning  and  healthy,  happy  living  .  .  .  that’s 
what  you  expect  when  you  buy  a  new  water 
system.  And  that’s  why  you’re  triply  wise  to 
see  your  Myers  dealer  first:  { 1 )  He  can  draw 
on  .America’s  widest  —  and  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted —  line  of  water  systems  to  match  both 
your  capacity  requirements  and  well  condi¬ 
tions.  (2)  Any  Myers  model  he  recommends 
and  installs  can  be  depended  on  to  measure 
up  in  every  way  to  your  highest  expectations. 
(3)  He  offers  complete,  expert  service.  Cou¬ 
pon  brings  dealer’s  name  and  free  catalog. 


Farm  Management  For  36  Years 


Management  and  Services  to  Farm  Owners 
Include; 

Surveys  Reorganization 

Budgets  Appraisals 

Advisory  Accounting 

Complete  Monogemenl 
Form  Income  Tax  Returns 
Purebred  Livestock  on  Commission 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45th  Street  158  Main  Street 

New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Connecticut 

Luxemburg  2-1948  Putnam  8-6866 

Write  or  telephone  for  details. 


Send  free  Water  Systems  Catolog  to: 


My  Name. 


serve  as  president.  No  mercy  is  shown  the 
shy  and  the  inarticulate,  who  learn  new 
confidence  as  they  grapple  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  parliamentary  law.  No  small 
degree  of  tact  is  required  to  silence  thirty 
lively  women  who  haven’t  seen  each  other 
for  a  month.  The  president  sets  the  ball 
rolling  with  a  timely  verse  of  her  own  and 
the  response  to  roll  call  is  often  in  verse, 
original  or  quoted.  No  favorites  are 
played,  Edgar  Guest  and  Shakespeare  get¬ 
ting  about  an  even  break. 

If  the  Wimodausians  love  poetry  they 
are  enraptured  by  music.  Before,  between 
and  after  the  three  papers  there  is  music 
and  each  meeting  is  bom  with  music  or 
song.  They  follow  Bach  through  the  Bible 
or  grow  sentimental  with  Stephen  Foster. 
The  one-finger  artist  finds  her  composi¬ 
tion  as  fervently  praised  as  the  polished 
opus  of  a  music  teacher.  The  Wimodau¬ 
sians  have  learned  the  highly  civilized  art 
of  honest  praise  and  give  all  members  E 
for  effort. 

Although  the  amazing  success  of  the 
Wimodausians  in  getting  along  together 
for  fifty  years  without  mayhem  or  hair¬ 
pulling  demonstrates  the  heights  to  which 
the  female  mind  may  aspire,  the' members 
themselves  regard  their  social  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  incidental.  The  three  papers 
read  each  week  are  the  core  of  their  being, 
the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Club. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Club  the 
papers  were  strictly  original.  Culture  with 
a  capital  C  was  the  keynote,  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Dora  Fleming  lasted  a  long 
time.  Dora  insisted  on  original  thinking. 
But  in  later  years,  with  a  wide  variety  of 
magazine  literature  as  a  quick  and  easy 
source  of  research,  and  the  faster  pace  of 
modern  life,  members  have  been  inclined 
to  do  considerable  cribbing.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  has  tended  to  be  more  practical. 

In  many  of  the  early  papers  the  school 
book  poets  w’ere  taken  apart  and  spread 
out  before  the  club.  Wordsworth  was  a 
favorite.  One  member,  thirty  years  ago, 
had  this  to  say  of  the  English  bard: 

“Wordsworth,  born  in  1770,  was  un¬ 
attractive.  He  had  a  bad  figure  being  awk¬ 
ward  and  his  face  weather  beaten  and  old 
looking  even  in  his  early  manhood.  He 
was  also  singularly  ungracious  in  his  man¬ 
ners.  impolite,  ungenerous,  selfish,  intoler¬ 
ant  of  others’  opinion,  not  a  wide  reader 
nor  a  lover  of  books.  Cold  and  unre¬ 
sponsive  with  humanity,  he.  would  not 
walk  across  the  street  to  chat  with  a 
neighbor,  but  would  walk  a  score  of 
miles  to  see  a  bank  of  daffodils.” 

The  member,  however,  recommended 
that  all  the  girls  read  his  poetry  for  she 
found  “his  lyrical  ballads  wonderful 
beauty”  and  predicted  that  they  would 
“go  on  living  as  long  as  there  is  reading 
and  readers.” 

The  same  ambitious  lady  had  dug  up 
the  poet  Robert  Southey  as  a  foil  for 
Wordsworth.  “He  was  kind  and  generous, 
and,  for  many  years,  gave  a  home  to  the 
wives,  of  Lowell  and  Coleridge,  sisters  of 


IMPOBTAMr  AHHOUHtSMMHT  to 
Ml  OWNERS  and  USERS  of  V-Typo 

4-Cylinder  WISCONSIN 

CNGINE^f^!^ 


New,  Improved  Type 


Adds  More  Ho  P.  Hours! 


Dirty  oil  is  one  of  the  worst  causes  of  engine  wear 
and  expense.  You  can  add  many  extra  H.P.  Hours  of 
dependable  service  to  the  life  of  your  Wisconsin  En¬ 
gine  by  keeping  the  oil  free  from  dirt,  filings  and 
sludge-acid  that  accumulate  in  the  crankcase. 

Now,  after  many  months  of  intensive  engineering 
research  and  development,  Wisconsin  Motor  Corpo¬ 
ration,  their  distributors  and  dealers,  have  ready  for 
you  a  super-filter . . .  the  new  MICRO-FINE  OIL  FILTER 
CARTRIDGE.  This  filter  removes  solids  that  measure 
less  than  1/  10,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  .  .  .  and 
will  hold  its  own  dry  weight  of  acids,  dirt  and  filings! 
And  it  costs  no  more,  and  possibly  even  less  than  Oil 
Filters  you  have  been  using! 

Replace  Filter  Cartridge  after  every  50  to  100  hr$. 
of  engine  service  (depending  on  dust  conditions)  for 
the  best  engine  protection.  Ask  your  Wisconsin  deal¬ 
er  for  the  new  MICRO-FINE  Oil  Filter  Cartridge, 


A4achfn«d  thfod 
of  cartrids*  ond 
Off  fihor  boio 
match  for  vibrO' 
lion-proof,  took* 
proof  oil  soal. 


MOST  It 

H.P.  HOURS 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

'World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


MILWAUKEE  46.  WISCONSIN 


Get  the  horns 
off  early 

Best  time  to  dehorn  is  when  calf  is  3  to  10  days 
old.  Best  way  to  dehorn  is  with  POL,  a  Dr.  Hess 
protluct. 

POL  is  a  inodern  chemical.  Put  it  on  the  horn 
buttons  and  they  drop  off  in  about  two  weeks. 

POL  doesn't  endanger  calf's  face  or  eyes; 
doesn’t  burn  cow's  flanks.  POL  is  $1.25  for 
enough  to  dehorn  10  calves.  Get  it  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer  —  or  write  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 

Inc.,  .Vshland,  Ohio. 
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NEW  AND  SAPt  DiHOANlK 


The  Latest  on  Livestock 

Praaical  up-io-ihc-minuiil information  on  breeding, 
feeding,  marketing.  Nens^of  the  shows  and  sales  on  all 
breeds.  America’s  leading  livestock  journal  is  published 
monthly  for  lop-nocch  meat  and  milk  producers.  Send 
your  subscription  today,  f 

60 issues S.LUO  I  12  Issues  SI. 00 

FREE  SAMPLE  COPY  ON  REQUEST 

Breeder's  Gazette 

LIVESTOCK  EXCHANGE  BLDG  ,  LOUISVILLE  6.  KY. 


SELF  DUMPING 
\  TRI-TRALOR 

^  .  Nt  kiist  kydnvlic.  ir  F.T.I. 
systiH  ti  kotktf  witk. 


Easiest  maneuvering— 
\mounts  any  farm  box. 
EFFORTLESS  DUMPING  / 
IN  I /10th  THE  TIME 


^HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PROOUCTS  CO. 
D«pt.  23- C,  Bradford,  III. 
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MULTI¬ 

PURPOSE 


AVOID  WORRY 


ABOUT  FALLING 
WATER  TABLE . . 


NEW 

F&W 


If  at  any  future  time  the  water  level  drops  in  your 
location,  vou  can  change  this  pump  from  shallow  to 
deep  well  operation  at  no  extra  cost  by  simply  mov¬ 
ing  the  jet  off  the  pump  and  down  into  the  weU. 

Whether  you  use  this  adaptable  w  ater  system  on 
deep  or  shallow  wells  —  at  high  or  regular  pressures 
— you  can  be  sure  of  quiet,  dependable  performance. 
Every  Multi-Purpose  is  tested  for  pressure  and  ca¬ 
pacity  as  are  all  F&W  pumps. 

In  the  complete  line  of  F&W  Centrifugal  jet 
and  piston  models  there’s  a  water  system  to  suit  your 
needs.  Send  for  helpful  free  book,  "Running  Water 
for  Rural  Homes.”  FLINT  A  WALLING  MFG.  CO., 
INC.,  647  Oak  Street,  Kendallville,  Indiana. 


Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 


You  can  save  about  50%  In  Com  Storage  Space — Cut 
Labor  and  shipping  expenses — by  shelling  your  com 
with  a  BELL  low-cost.  light  running,  ball-bearing 
SHELLER.  It  shells  from  135  to  180  bushels  per  hour, 
delivering  clean,  shelled  com  about  as  fast  as  you  can 
shovel  It  Into  the  low-bullt.  easy-feeding  hopper  ...  If 
you  sack  It  for  storage,  use  the  2-bag  sacker  as  shown, 
or  a  wagon  loader  which  elevates  the  grain  to  truck 
or  bln.  A  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  is  supplied  as 
optional  equipment  ...  All  described  fully  and  clearly 
in  a  Special  Folder  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
upon  request. 


Made  by  the  Makers  of  ‘‘Bell’’  Hammer-Mills 

An  old.  established  firm,  making  Feed  Grinding  Equip¬ 
ment.  In  business  for  over  90  years.  You  know  about 
“BELL'S"  Hammer-Mills,  hand-shellers  and  other 
farm  equipment.  Now  we  want 
you  to  know  about  this,  our 
latest  product,  the  New  Ball- 
Bearing  Com  Sheller.  Drop  us 
a  card  and  get  the  facts.  Find 
out  WHY  this  sheller  Is  su¬ 
perior  In  so  many  ways,  and 
how  it  can  help  you  save  money 
and  get  more  profit  out  of 
farming.  Write  us  today.  Please 
address  Dept.  "F". 


^^C.S.BELL  CO. 

_  Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


his  wife.  He  was  singularly  handsome,  tall 
and  slight,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Byron 
envied  him  his  head  and  shoulders.” 

Here  was  a  gorgeous  man,  compared  to 
Wordsworth,  but  his  poetr\'  left  the  author 
untouched.  She  reported:  “His  jxietry  is 
dull.  Unless  you  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
waste,  he  would  not  be  safe  to  read.  After 
forty  years  of  happy  domestic  life,  his  wife 
became  insane  and  died  in  an  asylum.  He 
married  again  in  1839,  and  the  last  year 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  painful  mental 
stupor.” 

\Vhen  woman  sufferage  was  a  national 
issue  the  Wimodausians  were  for  it;  from 
principle  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  they  showed 
a  remarkable  tolerance;  theirs  was  a  tem¬ 
perate  community  and  the  evils  of  drink 
they  mostly  learned  at  second  hand. 

They  ranged  far  and  wide  for  grist  for 
their  papers:  travel  and  how  people  live 
in  other  lands  fascinated  them.  Although 
they  rarely  ventured  into  the  domestic 
problems  of  farm  life,  they  took  a  keen 
interest  in  national  problems  and  politics. 
Under  the  title,  “Behind  the  Black  Robes,” 
one  member  wrote  a  scathing  indictment 
of  the  courts. 

“On  the  benches  of  America,”  she  be¬ 
gan.  “along  with  our  wise  judges,  our 
learned  judges  and  our  Solomons,  we 
have  a  shocking — almost  unbelievable — 
number  of  incompetents,  idlers,  tyrants, 
political  hacks,  knaves  and  bunglers.  Some 
of  our  judges  are  so  unfit  they  rely  on 
secretaries  and  hangers-on  to  write  their 
decisions.  Some  sleep  on  the  bench.  Some 
are  alcoholics. 

“Men  spend  lifetimes  building  up 
estates  for  their  wives  and  children.  Yet 
no  wife  can  lay  hands  on  a  penny  until 
a  judge  has  had  his  say.  Estates  can  be 
looted,  pilfered,  tied  up  for  years.  Judges 
can  commit  people  to  insane  asylums.” 

Girls  Will  Be  Girls 

On  occasion,  the  early  ^V’imodausians 
could  be  women.  One  fine  spring  day  a 
member  read  a  paper  on  the  Klondike. 
Thev  were  enthralled  by  the  news  that 
the  Klondike  was  a  man’s  countiA’.  that 
women  were  so  scarce  that  a  ver\’  ordinary' 
specimen  of  female  reported  that  she 
received  125  offers  of  marriage.  The  sec¬ 
retary  added  in  her  report  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  “.\nd  we  also  heard  that  regular 
-ice  cream  cones  flourished  there.” 

Occasionally  a  debate  varied  the  literary’ 
menu.  This  means  of  self  expression  was 
highly  explosive  and  the  Wimodausians 
knew  it.  Debates  are  limited  to  one  a  year. 
Nevertheless,  under  controlled  conditions 
members  were  greatly  enlightened  by  the 
affirmative  and  negative  on  such  subjects 
as:  Should  American  Women  adopt  For¬ 
eign  Costume?  Resolved:  That  a  Married 
Woman  should  hold  a  Job;  Should  a  Fat 
Woman  Diet?  Should  Women  Wear 
Slacks?  The  last  question  was  deadlocked; 
the  affirmative,  all  sleek,  trim  and  thin, 
wore  slacks  and  proved  their  jaoint;  the 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that 
clog  nostrils  and  stom¬ 
ach,  are  unpalatable, 
cause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail  •  enders. 
Now  roller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greatci  feeding 
profits.  New  low-cost 
Krimper-Krackei  gen¬ 
uinely  roller  -  crimps 
corn,  oats,  barley, 

_  maize,  wheat,  etc.,  for 

full  mastication  and  ^digestion.  Full  absorption 
helps  cattle  to  early  bloom  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
volume,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


TSELF  QUICKLY 


Krimin  r-i\r;ii  Kei  's  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP,  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1/6  the  powet  ot  ham¬ 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today  I  AGENTS! 
Honest,  steady  profits,  write  for  territory. 
H.C.  Davis  Sons,  Bex  FG-9  Bonner  Springs,  Katis. 


raiCE  REDUCTION  ON  FAMOUS 
NATIONAL  FOWER  MOWERS 


SAVE  *30! 


TImm  Mgwgci  or#  trooM  Mgw 
Cvmai  IMgIs  vtik  ft  Omr 
FodGCT  0««roatM. 


It  ki.  cul— 4  cycit  Caiifiiitfital  12  H.F. 
IwfliMs  Chain  ScH*  #  KA 

proptIUdy  Saber  Steel  iPfflaaU 
Madefy  laH  learifif  Reel. 
tcf.  tY.SO.  Reduced  tp: 


•UY  NOW  WNIll  SUPnY  LASTS. 

THIS  ULt  IS  FOR  LIMITID  TIMS  ONLY. 
lAAIL  ORDIftS  ACCIfTIO.  NO  CO.D.'e  PLIASC. 


Stnd  for  6vr  Comploto  Catalog 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO..  Inc 
142  CRffNE  STRUT  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 
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among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid— 75c  and 
$1.50.  Spohn  Medicol  Co.,  Box  14,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


MORE  MONEY  IN 

Shorthorns 

For  Breeding— For 
Feeding 

America's  oldest  and 
most  profitable  breed  of 
cattle  offer  greater  size,  fast¬ 
est  gains,  quiet,  easy-hand¬ 
ling  dispositions  and  widest 
adaptability.  Check  mod¬ 
ern  Shorthorn  perform¬ 
ance  records  including 
carlot  and  single  steer 
Grand  Championships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS.  Write 
us  for  illustrated  literature  and 
lists  of  member-breeders  who 
can  supply  you  with  seed  stock. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Dipt.  FQ,  Stock  Yards,  Chicato  3,  III. 
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L.  R.  NELSON  MFC.  CO. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


RAIN  BIRD 

SPRINKLER  MFC.  CORP. 

Glendoro  California 


negative,  the  heftier  portion  of  the  club, 
also  wore  slacks  and  proved  in  turn  their 
side  of  the  question. 

Life  on  a  fann  was  no  laughing  matter 
fifty  years  ago,  and  Wiinodausians.  like 
most  farm  women,  were  starved  for  laugh¬ 
ter.  W'hen  they  took  an  afternoon  off  once 
a  month  for  the  club  meeting  they  let 
down  their  back  hair  and  romped.  .After 
the  literarx-  portion  of  the  program  was 
disposed  of  they  pinned  tails  on  donkeys, 
played  bean  bag  and  guessing  games.  The 
more  ingenious  hostesses  invented  original 
games.  The  minutes  of  July,  1904,  are 
explicit.  “The  hostess  appeared  with  an 
armful  of  bags  of  all  colors,  from  the 
deepest  red  to  the  purest  white,  and,  pre¬ 
senting  one  to  each,  invited  us  all  to  go 
nutting  with  her.”  What  an  idea!  The 
women  squealed  with  glee  and  tore  the 
house  apart.  “What  a  jolly  picnic  it  was! 
.And  when  flushed  and  heated  with  the 
eager  searrh,  we  seated  ourselves  to  count 
our  spoils,  and  it  was  found  that  Lizzie 
Van  Derveer  had  the  largest  number  of 
nuts  (62)  and  was  awarded  the  prize,  an 
elegant  pair  of  garters.” 

Rut  in  later  years  these  innocent  games, 
and  the  guessing  contests  and  recitations 
with  gestures,  went  into  a  decline.  .A  cos¬ 
mopolitan  note  has  been  added  to  their 
programs  under  the  influence  of  the  radio, 
the  movies,  and  travel.  Life  is  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  horizons  are  wider,  but  the 
Wimodausians  still  believe  that  life  can 
be  beautiful  and  fruitful. 

Vital  Statistics 

The  Wimodausians  are  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  women  in  any  Mid¬ 
west  farming  community  centered  around 
a  village.  .All  have  at  least  one  foot  in  the 
soil.  Of  the  .SO  members,  19  grew’  up  on  a 
farm  and  all  19  are  glad  of  it;  others,  not 
originally  farmers’  daughters,  now  live  on 
farms.  The  wives  of  the  ministers  are  al¬ 
most  always  members.  There  is  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sehool  teachers  and  the  wives  of 
business  men  who  cater  to  the  hardware, 
feed  and  food,  and  medical  wants  of  the 
community. 

Children  of  the  members  total  62, 
grandchildren  49.  Television  has  invaded 
to  homes;  2.3  have  central  heating,  20 
have  modern  kitchens,  all  have  electricity 
and  all  have  radios;  9  have  record  players 
and  3  have  home  movies. 

Eighteen  of  the  30  have  been  through 
high  school  or  better  and  10  have  attended 
college.  Seven  write  poetry,  two  dabble  in 
water  colors,  and  20  are  more  or  less 
musical.  Ten  help  in  the  fields  at  harv’cst 
time.  In  a  poll  of  the  husbands,  fathers, 
sweethearts,  and  brothers  of  Wimodau¬ 
sians.  all  but  one  expressed  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  club  and  what  it 
had  done  for  his  woman  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  That  one  seems  to  be  a  confirmed 
misanthrope,  but  the  Wimodausians  have 
not  despaired:  they  are  working  on  him. 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 

FEHCE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


WHITE 


CEDAR 


^  SCREEN  FENCE 

^  for  Privacy 

Used  around  swim- 
ming  pools,  gardens  or 
EJSPv  as  boundary  fences. 

Small  animals  cannot 
/  pass.  Various  heights 

which  can  be  varied  in 
■Upr  curves  or  rectangular 

mw  breakdowns. 


^RUSTIC  TABLES 


All  Copper 
LANTERNS 
Electrified 


6  an(^  ft.  long,  frame  work— 
Northern  White  Cedar.  Tops 
and  seats— Western  Fir. 


Write  for  Cafd/og... 


PRODUCTS  CO*  TOLEDO  12^01110 


Be  indepenilenl  of  llie  weather— provide  the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  your 
rrops  when  and  where  needed,  faultless  operation  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  assures 
increased  production  at  lower  costs  on  row  crops,  pasture,  orchard  or  warden. 

Specially  Oesigiier/. . . Used  throughout  the  world.  Rain  Bird  supplies  19  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sprinklers  for  agricultural  purposes  alone.  Solve  your  irrigation 
problem  with  the  most  appropriate  sprinkler  for  your  particular  needs. 


ff  rile  for  free  cutnlog  on  the  icorld's  most  complete  line  of  agricultural  sprinklers 
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ARIENS  TILLER.  All-purpote  rotary  tiller.  3 
models:  7,  9,  12V2  h.p.  4*cycle  Wisconsin  en¬ 
gine.  2  speeds  forward;  reverse.  Heavy-duty 
steel  tines.  Full  width  tillage;  2  to  10  in.  deep. 

built;  field-tested  — thousands  in  use! 


ARIENS  TILLIVATOR  for  row  crop  cultivation. 
Cuts  labor  needs  over  50%.  Kills  2,  4,  6,  8  or 
more  rows  of  weeds  at  a  time.  Easy  to  handle. 
Accurate  depth  control.  Models  ovailoble  for 
mony  makes  of  troctors.  Pays  for  itself  in  two 
years  or  less! 

Write  for  information* 


meniccut  ALL-CROP 

-  MOtSTURe  TESTER 

A  trwly  •ccwrcf*  OAd  method  •!  hn*wifif 

Mn**f*t  m  cre^i  fnobU*  yM  t« 
control  k«rv«s*Mi9  MWMtfiCAlly  Uw^  by 
teoAifU  (•rtiMrt  tv^fy. 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 
THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 


Nu.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjust¬ 
able  chain.  Numbered  both 
sides.  $13.25  per  dozen. 

No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $9.20  per 
dozen. 


No.  25— DOl  RLE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  .MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is 
brass  plated.  Weifht, 
1  lb.  each. 


Price:  $16.75  per  dozen 


Sample  mailed  (or  $1.00. 
Write  (or  (older. 


GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  Ill  Boa  7  lluntincton,  Indiana 


Don’t  be  satisfied  until 
you  have  tried  Hubbard’s 
high-producing  New 
Hampshires.  23  years  of 
pedigree-breeding  give 
you  more  eggs  and  quick 
meat.  Sexed  and  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  35,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hafchnry,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GIVE  THEM  CREDIT 
(Continued  from  page  57) 


THE  .AUIHOR:  Charles  R.  Koch  ouns  and  operates  a 
livestock  and  tobacco  (ariii  in  northern  Kentucky.  He  is 
a  uraduate  of  Xavier  I'niversity  and  did  uraduate  work 
in  avricultural  economics  at  Ohio  State  University.  He 
was,  (or  a  period,  associate  editor  of  The  lilnnd  Horse: 
he  was  aKo  an  economic  analyst  for  one  of  the  first 
auricultural  shows  on  television.  .At  present  he  teaches  at 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Collette  and  does  free-lance  writinu 
aloni:  with  manaiiinu  his  own  farm. 


No.  25.M — .Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinx 


No.  38— Dt^BLE  PL.ATE  NECK  CHAIN.  I'pper  por¬ 
tion  strap;  lower  portion 
chain.  $14.50  per  dozen. 


he  intended  to  buy  were  a  little  too  many, 
what  with  the  rest  of  the  stock  he  already 
had  on  the  place.  W’e  again  rejected  the 
loan  and  asked  him  to  go  to  lunch  with  us, 
but  he  declined  the  invitation.  .At  lurch  I 
said  there  was  one  fellow  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  cussin’  us  out,  but  we  felt  we  had 
actually  done  him  a  favor. 

“.\fter  lunch,  I’ll  be  darned  if  he  didn’t 
come  back  again.  This  time  it  was  a  little 
different,  though. 

“  ‘I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  appli¬ 
cation  of  mine,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  guess  you 
fellows  are  right  about  those  purebreds. 
But  I  do  have  to  have  something  to  milk.’ 

“  ‘Absolutely,’  we  agreed. 

“  ‘W  hat  if  I  can  find  some  good  closeup 
springers,  say  about  1 5  of  them,  with 
weight,  for  $250  or  so?’ 

“  ‘Now  you’re  talking,’  we  said.  ‘You 
find  them  and  we’ll  make  the  loan. 
There’ll  probably  be  one  or  two  bad  ones 
in  the  lot.  but  if  you  get  good  heavy  stock 
you  won’t  take  too  much  of  a  loss  on  them.’ 

“Wasn’t  many  days  before  he  was  back. 
Said  he  had  found  just  what  he  wanted. 
We  looked  them  over,  found  them  all  right 
and  approved  the  loan  and  now  he’s  back 
in  the  dairy  business  with  a  darned  good 
chance  of  paying  off.” 

When  farming  used  animal  power,  it 
could  grow  its  own  power  plants  and  fuel. 
Now  it  must  purchase  both.  The  in¬ 
creased  use  of  fertilizer  has  meant  another 
cash  expense,  the  use  of  improved  plants 
and  livestock  and  the  trend  from  general 
farming  to  one  crop  specialization,  to  men¬ 
tion  just  a  few  factors,  have  lead  to  the 
ever  increasing  farm  demand  for  funds. 
The  old  admonition  to  avoid  debt  like  the 
plague  has  been  changed  by  farmers  to  a 
recognition  that  credit  is  an  indispensable 
tool  and  that  they  must  learn  to  use  it  to 
best  advantage. 

No  line  of  industry’  is  on  a  strictly  cash 
basis,  and  when  any  group  of  men  have 
demonstrated  their  productive  ability  so 
convincingly  as  the  American  farmers,  you 
just  have  to  give  them  credit. 


CROP  DRYING  EQUIPMENT  CO 

CRYSTAL  LAKE.  ILLINOIS 


DAISY  (Rattle 


EQUIPMENT 


Look 


for 


this 


name 


mark 


distinction 


CPf. 


C  0  M  P  A  N 


WISCONSIN 


B  R  I  L  L  I  0  N 


HUBBARD’S 


Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  pleasure 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  West- 
/  I  ern  saddles,  bits, 

bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other  horse  equipment. 


SHOW  HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf  'I 

or  bull  show  hal-  pf?” ^ 

ters.  Complete  se- 

lection.  Cow  blan-  , 

kets  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS  \  fd 

Today,  as  for  the  past  50  %|ll5 

years,  Boyt  is  still  making 
the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interestto  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


AMERICA’S  FIRST 

ROTARY  TILLAGE 

STILL  AMERICA’S  BEST! 


High-producing 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHY 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 

Block  from  Times  Square  .  .  .  Walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  everything  worthwhile. 

HOTEL 

LINCOLN 

44TH  TO  45TH  STS.  AT  8TH  AVE. 


*3.50 


1400  Rooms,  each  with 
Tub  and  Shower,  from 


BEST 


PROFESSIONAL 
FARM  MANAGEMENT 
and  APPRAISALS 


Do  you  know  the  rea*  value  and  productive  capacity 
of  the  farm  you  own  or  plan  to  purchase?  .  ,  . 
An  appraiser  with  knowledge  of  soils  and  values  can 
save  you  money.  A  Farm  Manager  with  experience 
with  crops  and  livestock  can  make  you  money.  .  .  , 
For  information  and  list  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers  serving  your  area. 


Write 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Secy.-Treos. 
American  Society  of  Form  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


BOYT 


126 


LAST  BUGGY  FACTORY 
(Continued  from  page  31) 


came  over  here  to  Lawrenceburg  and 
Ixjught  this  factory’.  This  place  was  a 
buggy’  factory  at  the  time  and  before  that 
it  was  a  furniture  factory’. 

“We  didn’t  think  anything  of  taking 
orders  for  carload  lots  of  buggies.  W^e 
could  get  an  order  for  65  new  buggies,  go 
to  work,  and  have  them  on  their  way  in 
three  days.  Anymore,  we  just  ship  them 
one  at  a  time. 

“I  started  out  working  for  my  father  as 
a  salesman.  I  traveled  in  the  South  a  lot. 
Our  best  market  was  with  the  Cajuns  in 
Louisiana.  I  used  to  go  down  there  a 
couple  times  a  year.  I  would  ride  a  train, 
then  hire  a  buggy  to  take  me  around  to 
the  towns.  One  trip  I  visited  40  towns 
and  sold  buggies  in  37  of  them.  Hard¬ 
ware  stores  used  to  handle  them  for  us 
because  every  one  needed  buggies  then  and 
the  hardware  stores  were  a  good  place  to 
get  them. 

“Things  have  changed,  though,  in 
Louisiana.”  Knapp  shakes  his  head  a  little 
as  though  he  has  trouble  understanding 
people  who  no  longer  want  good  buggies. 
“Those  Cajun  farmers  don’t  use  so  many 
buggies  anymore.  Cotton  brings  a  high 
price  in  the  South  today  and  the  farmers 
can  afford  to  buy  second-hand  cars. 

“Well,  sir,  some  people  ask  me  why  I 
don’t  take  some  trips  to  Louisiana  and  try 
to  sell  some  more  buggies  there.  But 
there’s  a  reason.  Just  isn’t  any  use,  cotton 
being  as  high  as  it  is.  But  if  they  start 
talking  about  gasoline  rationing  they’ll 
flock  in  here  to  buy  buggies.  Guess  I’d 
rather  never  sell  another  buggy  than  see 
another  war  though.” 

Business  was  good  for  Standard  during 
the  second  world  war.  Orders  for  buggies 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
especially  from  the  south.  “Why,  they 
took  buggies  out  of  here,”  says  Knapp, 
“with  one  black  wheel  and  three  red 
wheels.  We  had  more  than  20  people  in 
here  building  buggies.” 

It  was  during  the  war  too  that  Standard 
for  a  short  time  faced  a  shut  down  order 
from  the  War  Production  Board.  The 
Board  was  prepared  to  classify  the  buggy 
factory  as  a  nonessential  industry  until  cir¬ 
cumstances  proved  that  even  a  horse 
drawn  buggy’  can  contribute  to  a  world 
war.  A  large  oil  company  was  working  in 
backroad  country  of  Louisiana  where 
cars  and  trucks  couldn’t  plow  through  the 
brush  and  mud.  The  company  ordered  a 
dozen  sturdy  buggies  from  Standard  and 
the  War  Production  Board  changed  its 
verdict.  “If  we  hadn’t  been  in  husiness.” 
says  Knapp,  “where  would  they  have 
found  those  buggies?” 

“The  Amish  and  Mennonites,”  says 
Knapp,  “have  always  been  good  buggy’ 
customers  for  us.  Their  religion  frowns  on 
using  automobiles,  so  they  still  use  bug¬ 
gies.  They’re  particular  customers  though,” 
he  adds.  “Their  buggies  have  to  be  very 
plain,  no  stripes  on  the  wheels,  and  no 
fancy  stuff.  They  usually  order  them 


''There’s  nothing  like  woven  wire  fence 
-  and  AMERICAN  tops  ’em  oil" 


SAYS  HOMER  CARON,  BLOOMER,  WISCONSIN 


•  Homer  Caron  operates  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  well-kept  dairy  farm  of  293  acres. 
He  has  40  Holsteins  and  some  hogs. 
He  raises  corn,  oats,  hay  and  has 
about  120  acres  of  pasture. 

Mr.  Caron  is  completely  sold  on 
woven  wire  fence  to  keep  his  cows 
from  breaking  out.  He  says,  “You 
have  to  stay  on  good  terms  with 
your  neighbors  and  that’s  why  we 
replaced  all  our  old  fence  with 
American  Woven  Wire  .  .  .  and  we 


6.  Full  Length  and  Height 


haven’t  had  any  trouble  since. 

“There’s  nothing  like  woven  wire 
fence,’’  he  says,  “and  American  tops 
’em  all.  With  American  Fence  on  our 
place,  we  can  go  to  bed  with  nothing 
to  worry  about.’’ 

Write  for  our  catalog  on  American 
Fence  and  see  your  dealer  soon. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON  SOIL  CONSERVATION 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Kockefeller  Building,  Room  842 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  “It’s  Your  Top  Soil.” 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State 


n 


J 


AMERICAN  STEEL  i  WIRE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES;  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  S  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


UNITED 


HAY 


IswUJ^inalceit^X 

eliminates  Weather  Risks  Prom  Crops 

Hoy  cuttings  which  might  be  total  losses 
due  to  wet  weather  con  now  be  harvested 
with  just  one  day  of  good  weather,  with 
food  values  and  quality  2  to  4  times  that 
of  ordinary  hoy. 

Listed  and  labeled  by 
UNDERWRITERS’  LABORATORIES. 

Write  for  FREE  color  booklet. 

PEIRSON-MOORE  CO. 

740  National  Avenue  .  Lexington,  Kentucky 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
-  CATTLE 

I  ^  "The  Breed 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

313  S.  Glenstone  Dept.  Springfield  4,  Mo. 


CvtD  SO"  twoth 
f«ctly-r«AK*f  cvt* 
tingft  t«  •  fin* 
mwkh.  ^ 


Interested  in  a 
W/a^on  tinloadcr? 


^  Do  oil  ^ 

yowr  grata  ctft> 
ting  and  trimming  in 
ona  ogoration.  Covort 
moro  awrfac*  with  laaa 
offort;  atraamlinad 
hovaing  lifts  adgaa 
of  ahrwba  to  trim 


COMPANY 


without  tops.  When  the  young  people  get 
married  they  make  their  own  buggy  top.” 

The  show  horse  world  also  provides  a 
fraction  of  Knapp’s  bugg>’  orders.  And 
children  who  get  new  pony  carts,  may 
never  know  it,  but  the  carts  usually  come 
from  Lawrenceburg. 

Knapp  is  not  a  man  to  bear  a  gioidge 
and  consequently  has  no  hard  feelings 
about  the  fact  that  it  was  the  automobile 
that  pushed  the  hard  working,  hard  riding 
and  rattling  road  bugg\-  up  to  the  edge 
of  oblivion.  He  admits  that  he  would 
much  rather  ride  an  automobile  than  a 
buggy,  but  points  out  that  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  bugg\-  riding  for  pleas¬ 
ure. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  world  war 
that  the  automobile  business  grew  big  and 
bustling  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  time  tested 
bugg\-.  That  was  the  time  too  when  bugg\’ 
makers  all  across  the  country  were  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  switch  to  automobile 
manufacture  or  go  down  heroically  with 
the  buggN’.  William  Knapp.  Ed’s  father, 
thought  about  the  new  enterprise  too,  but 
young  Ed  talked  him  into  staying  in  the 
buggy  business.  “Lot  of  bug,g\’  makers 
went  broke  trying  to  make  cars,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “The  only  one  that  made  the  switch 
successfully  was  .Studebaker.” 

The  buggies  turned  out  at  Standard  are 
all  custom  made  vehicles.  The  purchaser 
can  take  his  choice  of  more  than  half  a 
hundred  models  of  buggies,  carts  and 
wagons.  Knapp  keeps  no  stock  models  for 
immediate  shipment.  He  waits  until  he 
has  an  order  for  a  bugg\-  then  puts  it  into 
production.  .'Xbout  10  days  later  the  bugg\’ 
is  ready  for  shipment. 

During  those  10  days  Knapp’s  six  buggv’ 
makers  have  fashioned  various  parts  of 
the  vehicle  from  wood,  leather  and  steel. 
Eac  h  of  them  has  worked  on  several  parts 
of  the  buggy  because,  as  Knapp  says, 
“  Fhere  isn’t  work  enough  to  keep  them  all 
busy  at  the  same  jobs  all  the  time.” 

The  various  departments  are  scattered 
over  the  three  floors  of  the  factory,  with 
one  or  two  workmen  to  the  floor.  There 
are  stock  piles  of  raw  materials  all  over 
the  place.  The  floors  themselves  are 
parallel  to  nothing  in  particular,  not  even 
each  other,  but  Knapp  declares  that  the 
building  is  still  strong  and  servic  eable. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
models  in  Standard’s  line  of  vehicles  is 
the  Blue  Grass  Special,  a  one-seated 
run-about  that  was  common  on  the  coun- 
tr\’  roads  a  half  centuiy  ago.  Standard 
sells  this  model  for  $156.00.  Knapp  points 
out  that  buggy  prices  have  not  gone  up  in 
pro{x>rtion  to  pric  es  of  other  commodities. 
You  can  still  buy  a  gcx)d  bugg)’  for  slightly 
more  than  it  cost  a  decade  ago. 

The  hickor\-  spoked  wheels  for  the  Blue 
Grass  Special  are  made  in  a  wheel  factory 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  section.  The 
wheels  are  shipped  to  Lawrenceburg  with¬ 
out  tires  and  steel  tires  are  attached  to 
them  by  Elza  West,  the  blacksmith  who 
joined  Standard  the  day  it  started  opera¬ 
tions  in  Lawrenceburg.  The  wheels  are 
then  painted  to  please  the  buyer. 


FLAME  GUNS 
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AEROIL 

10  Wesley 
So.  Hackensock 
New  Jersey 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
__  protected  by  Security 

•  System.  Protects  against 

L  FARM  dangers  from  metal 

V  piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 

points,  almost  invisible. 
Most  durable  materials 
used,  all  UL  approved. 

Unlike  ordinary  arresters. 

Green  Guard  holds  light¬ 
ning  surges  to  less  than 
line  voltage.  Prevents 
damage  to  water  heaters, 
ranges,  lamps,  motors. 

Nothing  to  wear,  arc  or 
burn.  Csuaranteed  live 
years.  Easy  to  install. 

I 

Send  for  full  story  of  2*way  protection. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 


Finest  of  ell  low  cost  tractors.  Flows,  discs,  harrows 
mows,  saws,  p)ant-<.  haule,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  null  for 
many  jobs.  Fowerful.  economical  and  super  auruble. 
Smartly  enfdneered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  Irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  w'orkinR  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch.  2  individual 
brakc'i,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  irect  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  40th  year 
OTTAWA  MFC#  CO.r  1*H9  Gordon  St.,  Ottowo,  Kan. 


FOR 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES^ 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65%  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write: 


Jorbefferrownt 


. . .  for  iuf*f  _ 

Follow  tha  lood  of  tuccaitful  breodors  in  oil 
ports  of  tha  covntry<— food  Braad*r-AOE  Oil 
bafer*  moting.  Thii  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  gorm  oil  ond  *‘D  ‘  octivotod  onimoi 
ttorol  succotifvMy  combott  nutntionol  it*r* 

Ai.iji.i.iiii’imj.].iij.i.ii.ii 

Put  Bread*r>ADE  Od  in  faod  of  horses,  cot* 
tio,  swine,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur-boorori. 
Oosogo  vorios  occording  to  size  of  onimoi*^ 
fellow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  soni 
in  eoch  pockoge.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
SI  .80  Money  bock  if  not  satisfied.  Breed* 
ers  who  hove  fried  it  reorder  yeor  offer  yeor. 


Oapoffmant  A-3, 


*Trode  Mark 


Bond  a  1c  post  cord 
ond  you'M  got  oil 
tlio  focts  obout  the 
now«  Hoavy*Duty 
Hinchbough  . . .  The 
Pioneer  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  Wogon  Unlood- 
ing  Fieldl 


ROTO-CUTTER  mows  every  blade  in  tall  grass, 
weeds,  plantain,  etc.-^uts  forward,  backward,  side- 
wise  In  arc.  Easy  to  work  close  up  to  trees,  shrubs. 
Versatile:  cutter  easily  replaced  with  Roto-Hoe: 
motor  used  as  portable  power  unit.  Roto-Cutter 
complete  with  2  h.p.  Lauson  motor.  $122.  (Add 
Roto-Hoe  unit  any  time— only  $52  more,  i  Ask  your 
dealer  for  demonstmtion:  or  write  for  facts. 
(Dealer  Inquiries  Invited. i 


Ask  for  Cotolog 
No.  39 


FOUR  TIMES  A  CHAMPION 


2-Year  Old 
Yorkshire  Boar 
Owned  by 
John  P.  White,  Jr., 
Batavia, 

Illinois 


THRIVES  ON  SACCO  V-19  MINERAL! 


The  bed  for  the  buggy  is  made  of  oak 
by  Louis  Hunter,  who  has  been  making 
buggies  for  over  half  a  century.  His  is 
an  old  craft  and  he  does  his  work  as 
carefully  and  thoroughly  today  as  he  ever 
did.  The  buggy  body,  56  inches, long  and 
23  inches  wide,  is  designed  and  built  to 
stay  together  over  several  thousand  miles 
of  rough  country  road. 

On  either  end  of  the  body  is  a  spring 
to  hold  the  buggy  above  the  chassis  and 
help  absorb  the  bounce.  At  the  front  end 
of  the  buggy  is  the  dashboard  to  keep  the 
horse  in  the  shafts  from  throwing  mud 
into  the  face  of  the  driver.  The  driver  sits 
on  an  upholstered  seat  wide  enough  for 
two  and  no  softer  than  a  buggy’  seat  ever 
was.  The  iron  work  that  holds  the  top  is 
hand  made  in  the  blacksmith  shop  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  factory.  The  top  itself  is 
made  of  leather  and  rubber  and  there  is 
a  flap  that  hangs  down  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  behind  the  passengers.  Then  for  an 
extra  price  the  buggy’  purchaser  can  order 
side  curtains  to  keep  out  the  cold  wind 
and  the  rain  or  snow.  He  can  also  get  oil 
lamps  to  equip  the  rig  for  night  riding. 
Knapp  thinks  all  this  is  a  bargain  at  $156 
and  he  is  probably  right — if  you  happen 
to  need  a  buggy. 

I’here  is  no  show  room  at  the  Standard 
Vehicle  Company.  Most  of  the  orders 
come  in  by  mail.  Knapp  makes  no  special 
effort  to  show  potential  customers  how 
his  buggies  look  behind  a  horse,  and  the 
chances  are  good  that  he  would  have 
trouble  finding  a  horse  if  asked  to  do  so. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
doesn’t  like  horses.  “No  more  than  I  care 
for  working  horses  or  riding  in  a  buggy’  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  I  got  into  the 
business  I’m  in.  Horses  scare  me.” 

In  addition  to  building  buggies,  Knapp 
does  a  small  business  in  repairing  them. 
He  recently  rebuilt  a  stage  coach  that 
once  belonged  to  the  old  Wells  Fargo  line. 
The  coach  is  owned  by  a  rancher  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  rancher  hauled  it  to 
Lawrenceburg  on  a  truck.  He  ordered 
new  upholstering,  and  repairs  in  the  wood 
and  iron  work  on  the  body.  When  it  was 
finished  he  came  back  to  Standard  and 
loaded  his  stage  coach  onto  his  truck  for 
the  trip  back  to  the  Southwest.  He  still 
uses  it  to  haul  visitors  around  his  ranch. 
The  citizens  of  Lawrenceburg,  who  see 
nothing  unusual  in  loading  yesterday’s 
buggies  on  today’s  freight  cars,  w’ere  well 
represented,  however,  when  the  stage 
coach  was  pushed  out  of  the  factory  and 
loaded  on  the  truck. 

Knapp  will  make  a  f)ony  cart  or  buggy’ 
as  fancy  or  as  plain  as  the  customer  wants 
it.  He  still  builds  basket  carts  for  ponies 
and  fancy  surries  for  show  horses.  He  says 
that  he  has  never  made  dog  or  goat  carts 
Iiecause  he  considers  these  somewhat  out 
of  his  line.  Neither  does  he  make  racing 
sulkies.  That’s  a  business  of  its  own. 

Knapp  thinks  his  toughest  days  in  the 
buggy  business  are  past.  He  doesn’t  see 
how  there  could  be  tougher  days  than 
those  he  knew  during  the  thirties.  “Fath¬ 
er,”  he  recalls,  “was  a  man  who  thought 


No  doubt  about  the  championship  calibre 
of  this  810-pound  Yorkshire!  Four  times  a 
champion  —  Grand  Champion  at  Hlinois 
State  Fair  in  1949  and  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  in  1950.  Also  Champion  at  Kane 
County  Fair  in  1949  and  1950.  And  no 
doubt  about  the  choice  of  Mineral  for  his 
daily  ration.  John  White’s  champions, 
whether  Yorkshires  or  Herefords.  are  fed 


Sacco  V-19  regularly.  There’s  nothing  like 
it.  The  complete,  balanced  Sacco  formula 
supplies  every  needed  mineral  for  top 
mineral  health.  24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D 
added  to  each  pound  of  Sacco  V-19  assures 
proper  utilization  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  Write  today  for  literature  on  this 
popular,  all-quality  Mineral  and  name  of 
your  Sacco  V-19  dealer. 


Cco 


THE  SMITH  AGRICUCrURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


>  V-19 
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Mich. 


MINERAL  FEED 


BADGE  of  MERIT 


S  GOIDEN  GUERNSEY  H 


S«nd  Coupon  Today  for 
FREE  GUERNSEY  INFORMATION 
—  Now  Booklet, 

''OWN  GUERNSEYS  in  195r 


Instantly  recognized  and  highly  regarded,  the 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  emblem  stands  for 
far  more  than  premium'  prices.  Parchment 
covers  with  this  emblem,  over  the  top  of  milk 
cans,  serve  as  guides  for  the  men  who  handle 
milk  at  the  receiving  platform,  readying  it  for 
bottlers.  On  consumer  quarts  the  same  emblem 
serves  as  a  guarantee  to  families  who  seek  the 
color,  flavor  and  extra  food  values  that  only 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  can  offer. 

Farm  families  who  breed  purebred  Guernsey 
herds  —  breeders  of  fine  cattle,  dairymen 
—  share  in  the  honor  of  contributing  the 
Nation’s  finest  milk,  and  feel  a  particular  pride 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  higher  income  or 
living  standards  alone. 

Americans  —  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people — appreciate  that  true  success  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  personal  gain  and  community  good. 
And  this  is  the  kind  of  success  that  comes  from 
working  with  Guernseys. 


THE  AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

106  Main  Streel 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 


PIsoM  Mnd  m«  Hi*  n*w  Gu*rnt*y  A«okl*t. 
"Own  GwsrnMys  in  1951*. 
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“MoneymoJrer,**  one  of  our  prixo  hordtirot. 

No  More  Waiting! 

SELEG  NORRIS  BRAHMAN 
SERVICE  AGE  BULLS... 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

Now  you  can  get  the  bull  you  need 
for  profit-making  crossbreeding  for 
bigger  beef  from  our  large  selection 
of  ser\ice  age  purebred  Brahman 
bulls.  Prices  range  from  VC'oolworth 
to  Tiffany,  but  mass  production 
methods  make  all  prices  unusually 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Write 
for  full  information  on  how  Brah¬ 
mans  in  your  herd  increase  dressing 
percentages,  improve  health,  save 
feed  and  bring  higher  market  prices. 
Ask  for  Packer  "J”. 


NORRIS 


CATTLE 

COMPANY 


R.  G.  “Bob'*  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Bex  1051  Ocala,  Florida 
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SHORT  OF  HELP?  .... 

HOIST 

will  do  the  work  of 


100  Times  FASTER  then  Shoveling. 
Truck,  equipped  with  Dump  IT  Heist, 
can  DUMR  its  lead  In  20  secendsi 

4  DUMP  IT  Models 

COLT  —  MUSTANG 
PONY  -  STALLION 
There's  one  te  fit  your  truck 

.  —  —  —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once—  —  “  ■ 

ST.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

2324  Univ.  Ava.  S.  E.,  Minneepelis  14,  Minn. 

Without  obligation,  tend  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 


MAKE- 


.MOOEL. 


WHEELBASE. 


-BODY  LENGTH. 


My  Name 


R.F.O. 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


everyone  was  honest.  He  thought  every¬ 
one  was  as  honest  as  he  was.  When  the 
depression  eaine  after  the  first  World  War, 
dozens  of  his  debtors  lost  their  money  and 
eventually  left  him  with  a  debt  of  262 
thousand  dollars.  Instead  of  going  into 
bankruptcy  he  stayed  in  the  struggle.  Year 
by  year  we  paid  the  debt  off,  but  progress 
on  it  was  mighty  slow.”  It  was  so  slow 
that  William  Knapp  died  an  old  man  a 
couple  of  years  before  the  last  of  his  debts 
were  paid.  He  died  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  at  the  factory  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  not 
in  the  office.  Then  came  the  Second  World 
War  and  even  the  buggv-  business  pros¬ 
pered.  Ed  Knapp  paid  off  the  last  of  the 
debt  after  almost  20  years  of  nibbling. 

Even  though  Knapp  still  makes  a  good 
living,  the  gross  income  of  the  factors’  is 
down  now.  “People  are  not  buying  buggies 
like  they  should,”  he  says.  “But  times  will 
get  better.  Why,  we  had  an  order  from 
Iowa  this  week  for  a  new  buggs’,  the  first 
order  we’ve  had  from  Iowa  for  years. 
Now,  if  that  happened  to  you  wouldn’t 
you  think  you  still  had  a  chance?” 

Knapp  has  one  regret  that  clouds  his 
life.  “.As  I  get  older,”  he  says,  “I  keep 
thinking  that  it’s  too  bad  I  never  had  a 
son.  somebody  to  cariy  on  this  buggy  busi¬ 
ness  after  I’m  gone.  If  this  factory  closes 
I  don’t  know  where  people  can  go  to  buy 
their  buggies.” 


HOYL  TO  .MAKE  A  TRACTOR 
LAST  LONGER 
(Continued  from  page  41} 

formula  for  making  tires  last  was  about 
the  same  as  for  the  engine — “I  just  take 
dang  good  care  of  them.”  Expanded,  this 
means  that  he  watches  the  pressure  closely. 
He  says  a  tight  tire  will  bruise,  snag  and 
cut  easier  than  a  soft  tire.  He  carries  12 
pounds  for  ordinary  field  operations  ex¬ 
cept  plowing,  when  he  increases  the  fur¬ 
row  wheel  tire  to  16  pounds  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  tilt  of  the  tractor.  When  he 
has  a  heavy  weight  on  the  rear  wheels  he 
increases  both  to  16  pounds.  Under-infla¬ 
tion,  he  believes,  results  in  excessive  side 
wall  buckling  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
cord  and  rubber.  He  allows  that  since  his 
old  girl  is  slow  and  steady  there  is  no 
cause  for  him  to  worry  about  the  damage 
tp  tires  when  traveling  at  high  speeds  over 
rough  or  stony  ground.  He  carries  36 
pounds  in  his  front  tires,  which  are  six-ply. 
He  checks  the  pressures  in  all  four  tires 
once  a  week  and  flops  his  rear  tires  once 
a  year.  He’s  veiy  careful  about  getting  oil 
or  grease  on  the  tires  and  keeps  the  trac¬ 
tor  in  the  shade  as  much  as  possible.  “Sun¬ 
light  will  do  more  harm  to  a  tire  in  a 
week  than  heavy  use.”  he  says.  ^Vhen  he 
does  get  a  nick  or  a  cut  in  a  tire  he  hauls 
it  down  to  the  village  and  has  a  job  of 
vulcanizing  done  on  it. 

He  found  that  he  couldn’t  get  the  trac¬ 
tion  with  his  rubber  tires  that  he  got  with 
the  old  steel  wheels  so  he  had  the  rubber 


Your  own  homo  groins  moko  sound,  low 
cost  foods  whon  fortifiod  and  onrichod 
with  Vitgminorol  Supplomonts.  Homo 
mixing  sovos  soiling  grains  at  wholosalo 
and  buying  thorn  back  as  finishod  foods, 
at  rotail. 


I'ree  Beak  tells  hew  le  asake 
lew  cost,  ricker  feeds  rigkl  en  year  ewn  tana 

—  or  at  yaur  local  mill.  40  pagos  crowdod  full  of  usoful  plans, 
short  cuts  ond  picturos.  40  oasy-to-mix  formulas  for  all  livo- 
stock  and  poultry.  Givos  outstanding  Tostod  Rations  that  aid 
in  dairy  cow  production,  coproduction  ond  in  fooding  pigs  fast 
for  morkot.  Your  votorinorion  has,  or  con  got  for  you,  ono  of 
thoso  valuable  VpC  Food  Formula  books.  Or  writo  diroct. 
Thoro  is  no  obligation. 


Vitaminoral  Products  Co.,  1520  N.  Adams,  Pooria  3,  Illinois 


OykKWtA* 

MtBKAL  INtrttlMINTB 


Aiso 

ABCNirtCTt'BI  •  CLOTNINC  •  COfNt  •  CONBTILLA* 
TIONS  •  FIBHil  •  FL'BNITL'BI  HIlAlMY  •  INSICTT 
LABOBATOaV  INLTBL'MINTt  •  MACNINf  IV  •  TOOLS 
BlARONt  •  MVTNOIOCY  •  NAL'TKAL  •  RLANTI 
fOTTIBV  •  Bimilt  •  SNILLFItN  *  ANATOMY 

PICTURE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

FOR  punu  coNnsTum 

LAr(««i  YPork  ol  to  kind  cv«f  pyblithcd  in  di« 
t'aiMd  &um.  Over  24A)0  pictum  srrangtd 
^  Mbieco.  A  co«Bp«nioo  pi«c*  to  ib«  Un* 
Bbndftd  Diciionary.  Escrilent  for  id«ntifYia( 
uaummI  obfoco.  Or^r  now  before  the  km  edi¬ 
tion  H  told  OML  Complete  for  $24.00. 

riCTt'Ri  iNCVCLoaiDiA  may  be  bougbi  ia 
three  easy  payments.  Send  only  SI  1.94  with 
coupon  below  and  $7  per  month  for  two 
months  thereafter. 

Te  tnsurc  quick,  mfe  irantii,  all  cncyclope- 
diat  arc  lent  immediately  by  Special  EMivery. 
Return  bookt  for  refund  within  5  days  if  not 
satMhed. 

Moil  Coupon  heUw  to:  letoorth  Saek  Co. 

K  Ckartk  U..  Mew  York  7,  N.  T. 

Reteardi  Book  Co.  1010 

JOOiurchSt  ,  New  YerkT.N.Y.  I  V  I  A 
Pteaw  tend  me  immediaiely  by  Spatial  Oriiverv. 
the  aicTL.’ai  iNCYCioefMA.  I  am  enclotmc  $1 1.94 
With  Mu  coupon  and  promue  m  tend  $7  per  montti 
for  two  eddumnai  moatkt. 


A»MIU._ _ — - 

O  Cheek  bere  m  lave  94  cent*  tbippiag  and  poet- 

apt  durpn  by  tr^lxyuat  lull  $24  with  coupon. 


filled  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 
which  won’t  freeze  in  winter.  He  keeps 
the  tires  only  75  per  cent  filled.  “You  got 
to  have  some  air  to  take  up  the  compres¬ 
sion  when  you  ride  over  a  stone  or  snag,” 
he  says.  “If  the  tire  is  full  up  it’s  as  hard 
as  a  rock  and  won’t  give.” 

Other  tips  picked  up  from  Mr.  Potty’s 
vast  store  of  tractor  lore  include  the  use 
of  winter  grade  oil  when  cold  weather 
strikes,  frequent  filling  of  the  gas  tank  to 
prevent  space  for  condensation,  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  all  bare  spots  to  prevent  rust  and 
a  five-minute  warm-up  at  slow  speed  be¬ 
fore  calling  on  it  to  do  any  work. 

This  reminded  Mr.  Potty  of  the  ignition 
system  again  and  he  lectured  me  on  the 
necessity  of  a  “good  fat  spark.”  “I  used 
to  wonder,”  he  said,  “why  the  engine 
missed  when  she  was  first  started.  It’s 
mostly  because  the  spark  plugs  are  too  old 
or  the  points  are  worn.  Me,  when  a  spark 
plug  won’t  give  out  with  a  fat  spark,  I 
throw  it  away  and  get  a  new  one.”  He 
said  that  of  course  gasoline  vaporizes 
quicker  in  a  hot  cylinder,  and  ignites  with 
a  weaker  spark,  but  there’s  no  reason  why 
if  one  cylinder  works  they  all  won’t  work. 

Mr.  Potty  was  an  enthusiastic  trencher- 
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man,  as  I  could  sec  from  his  girth  and 
prime  condition.  At  noon  time  he  gave  me 
an  offhand  invitation  to  partake  of  what¬ 
ever  Mrs.  Potty  had  thought  up.  Mr. 
Potty  was  silent  while  he  was  taking  the 
edge  off  his  appetite,  but  as  we  got  to  the 
apple  pie  he  speared  an  ample  bite  on 
his  fork  and  shook  it  at  me. 

“You  can  oil  her  and  give  her  new 
rings  and  keep  her  tuned  up,  but  if  you 
don’t  treat  her  right  she  wears  out  fast. 
Just  like  a  woman.  Take  my  neighbor  up 
the  road.  He  beats  his  wife  and  he  beats 
his  tractor.  Slams  her  in  reverse,  swings 
her  around  corners  at  top  speed,  loads  her 
down,  and  always  has  her  running  wide 
open — his  tractor,  that  is.  He  gets  a  new 
machine  every  four  or  five  years  and  is 
always  having  trouble.  Me,  I  expect  to 
keep  one  wife  and  one  tractor  a  good 
many  years  yet.” 

After  dinner  Mr.  Potty  showed  me  the 
other  machinery  and  his  shop.  He  had 
made  a  garden  tractor  which  had  all  the 
improvements  of  the  late  models  with  a 
few  of  his  own.  An  old  Chevrolet  trans¬ 
mission  gave  him  three  speeds  forward 
and  one  in  reverse,  and  the  differential 
permitted  easy  going  on  turns.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  welding  equipment  is  the 
best  investment  he  ever  made. 

His  plowshares  and  disc  knives  were  all 
covered  with  hard  grease  and  stored  on 
blocks.  Exposed  gears  and  chains  were 
covered  with  grease  and  bare  spots  had 
been  painted.  Everything  was  under  cover 
and  he  said  that  he  repairs  everything  be¬ 
fore  he  puts  it  away. 

His  shop  is  his  pride  and  joy  and  I 
gathered  from  his  conversation  that  he 
welcomes  a  rainy  day  which  allows  him 
to  spend  his  time  there.  He  appears  to 
welcome,  too,  a  breakdown,  for  he  can 
get  out  his  welder  and  go  to  work  on  a 
labor  of  love. 

As  I  was  bidding  Mr.  Potty  goodbye  he 
was  reminded  of  a  few  items  of  care  which 
he  had  overlooked.  He  said  he  flushed  the 
antifreeze  out  of  the  radiator  every-  spring 
and  refilled  with  a  soda  solution.  Then  he 
runs  the  engine  until  the  solution  is  hot, 
flushes  that  out,  and  refills  with  water.  He 
checks  the  fan  belt  tension  regularly  and 
keeps  the  blades  adjusted  at  the  right 
angle.  The  radiator  fins  are  kept  clean  of 
trash,  which  may  cause  overheating  if  not 
removed. 

He  uses  half  oil  and  half  kerosene  for  the 
air  cleaner;  says  that  allows  an  easier  flow 
of  air.  He  regards  this  as  important,  since 
gritty  dust  entering  the  engine  can  grind 
out  a  cylinder  in  one  season. 

As  I  drove  away  from  Mr.  Potty’s  place 
I  wondered  about  that  tractor  of  his.  How 
long  would  it  last  with  his  loving  care. 
Perhaps,  like  the  one  horse  shay,  it  would 
collapse  under  him  some  day  in  the  field, 
wear  out  all  at  once.  But  it  undoubtedly 
has  a  good  many  years  of  usefulness  left, 
and  Mr.  Potty  won’t  need  to  worry  about 
parts  shortages  and  high  prices  in  the 
tractor  field. 


Which  is  reolly  Gory  Cooper? 


butAUmiTEML 


lEBS  MIHt  NDT 
STIMESAYEUll 
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IN  NORMAL  CAR  USE 


i 


o  MATTER  how  iTiuch  batteries  look  alike, 
you'll  have  the  answer  to  your  battery  problems 
wlien  you  install  Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful,”  the  bat¬ 
tery  that  needs  water  only  3  times  a  year  in 
normal  car  use.  In  addition,  .Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful” 
Batteries  give  longer  life  in  tests  conducted 
according  to  accepted  life  cycle  standards. 

Anti  you’ll  have  the  right  answer  when  you 
select  the  photograph  at  the  right  as  handsome 
Gary  Coojjer,  starring  in  Milton  Sperling’s  Pro¬ 
duction  of  "Distant  l)rums,”  for  Warner  Bros, 
release.  .4t  the  left  is  that  of  [mpular  J.  B. 
TallK)t  of  Santa  Ynez,  California. 

Remember,  car  batteries  may  look  alike,  but 
be  wise— buy  an  Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful.”  Money 
cannot  buy  a  better  battery.  Ask  vour  friendly 
neigh lK>rhoo<l  .Auto-Lite  Battery  Ilealer  about 
it  right  now  I 

AirrO-UTE  BA-TTERY  CORP«»RATION 
Toledo  1  Ohio 


Twim  In  **Swtp#nMl'*  •  •  •  CSS  Sndio  Tliortdoyt  •  •  •  CSS  T«l«vblon  Tmirtoyi 
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SmHJIE  sla  lul 
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JiioJte  tAawugA 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
is  oppreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bocteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  mokes 
it  eosier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


flHcilfiilJiimi 


POWER 
SCYTHE 

CUTS... 
WEEDS  •  BRUSH  •  GRASS 

S*'lf-prop«.*llcd,  1’^.  h.p.  engine.  Sturdy 
;tnd  ea.sy  to  handle*.  Eliminates  most  hand 
trimming,  (lets  into  tight  eetrners,  cuts 
right  up  to  trees  or  buildings.  Write 
today  for  fret*  literature. 

PRODVCTS,  INC. 

3934T  Pillsiiury  Are..  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
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Whether  planting  clover,  olfalfa,  lespedeza,  peat,  beont, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  poys  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  ‘Inoculont 
in  the  Corton.'*  LEGUME-AID  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  deoler,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


CnmPBEll-HnUSFElD 

Spray  Painting  Outfits 


//iefft  o'' ^ 

T^O  more  and  better  painting 
in  an  hour  than  you  can 
brush  on  in  a  day.  Same  com¬ 
pressor  inflates  tires,  lubricates 
cars,  tractors,  implements. 

4  models,  precision  built  for 
trouble  free  service.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Gasoline  or  electric  power, 

them  Mt  your  dealer 
or  write  for  literature, 
givirng  hit  name, 

pressure 
^  maid 

New  low  Priced 
Preuure  AAoid  .  .  .  dwarf 
In  size  .  ,  .  gionl  in  power, 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


V^  K.STKK>  (;|{ASSKS 
(Continued  from  page  65) 

300  lb.  superphosphate  and  100  Ih.  ain- 
inoniuiM  nitrate  p('r  ai  re  in  spiing.  1949. 
.\  nurse  erop  of  oats  was  planted,  in  16- 
ineh  rows  for  low  moisture  use  and  to 
keep  the  soil  from  blowinjg  and  washing. 
Shortly  afterward  the  field  was  seeded  to 
King  Ranch  bluestem.  The  oats  made 
40/2  bushels  per  acre  while  an  unfertilized 
cheek  plot  made  onlv  4.  By  fall  the  grass 
in  the  fertilized  plot  was  ready  to  graze. 

The  danger  of  burning  dr\'  land  crops 
with  eonnnereial  fertilizer  is  less  than  was 
formerly  thought,  but  too  much  at  first  is 
not  advisable.  Rates  van,-  with  moisture 
conditions  aind  ty|x*  of  land.  Fifteen  to 
30  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen  |X'r  acre  is 
alx>ut  average  for  sandy  land  receiving 
14-16  inches  of  rainfall  a  year.  Use  less, 
sometimes  none  at  all,  on  hard  land. 

If  phosphate  is  needed,  put  on  jilenty, 
up  to  100  lbs.  or  more  of  available  phos¬ 
phorus  per  acre.  Plants  take  up  phos¬ 
phorus  less  efficiently  than  any  other 
element,  and  many  fields  which  show  no 
resjxmse  to  15  or  20  lbs.  will  respond 
terrifically  to  100  lbs.  Great  Plains  soils 
that  needs  phosphoms  almost  always  need 
some  nitrogen,  too.  but  the  reverse  is  often 
not  tine.  Few  Great  Plains  soils  need 
|)otash  as  yet. 

Old  stands  of  broine  and  other  grasses 
often  get  sod-bound.  They  should  not  be 
torn  up  because  the  cause  is  usually  only 
lack  of  nitrogen.  \  good  dose  of  fertilizer 
will  restore  them  to  nonnal.  Where  there’s 
enough  moisture  to  supjxirt  lx)th  crops, 
some  dr\’  land  fanners  plant  sweet  clover 
with  their  crass  to  suj>ply  nitrogen.  W. 
Oliver,  of  Phillips  County.  Colorado,  who 
is  called  the  “sweet  clover  king  of  the 
dr\'  land”,  has  planted  crested  \Nheat  with 
both  sweet  clover  and  eonunereial  nitrogen 
and  phosphoms  on  moderately  sandy  land 
for  several  years — 6  lbs.  crested  wheat. 
6  lbs.  sweet  clover,  and  about  15  lbs. 
available  nitrog(‘n  and  60  lbs.  phosphoms 
to  the  acre. 

Sweet  clover  needs  15-18  inches  of  rain¬ 
fall  a  year.  In  the  high-nioisture  eastern 
fringes  of  the  Great  Plains,  a  mixture  of 
brome  and  alfalfa  gives  good  results  for 
several  years.  However,  a  completely  satis- 
faetor\-  legume  for  planting  with  grass  on 
the  drier  dry-lands  has  yet  to  be  found. 

For  year-round  pasture  in  the  central 
and  northern  Great  Plains,  different  va¬ 
rieties  are  planted  in  separately  fenced 
pastures  and  then  grazed  in  rotation,  each 
at  its  peak.  Colorado  wheat  farmers  who 
have  branched  out  into  livestoik  say 
their  crested  wheatgrass  comes  on  about 
the  first  of  .April,  just  as  they  have  to 
move  their  stock  oIT  the  winter  wheat. 
(Moderate  winter  grazing,  they  say,  im¬ 
proves  winter  wheat  by  increasing  stool- 
ing.)  By  the  time  the  crested  wheatgrass 
is  slowing  down,  the  intennediate  and  tall 
wheatgrasses  are  ready,  followed  by  the 
native  range,  which  is  at  its  |x*ak  in  late 
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WATER  any  field 


CMIIC  /k  n /I  nC  Water  any  field  quickly 
OAvC  ItnVrO  at  low  cost  with  OK 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops— greatly  increase 
yields.  Get  belter  grade  products.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  14  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.  •  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


We  supply 
all  latest 
effectivs 
treatments 
including 
PENICILLIN. 
TAUREOMYCIN. 
XSTREPTOMYCIN 
and  "SULFA”  drugs 
to  meet  all  types  of  the 
disoaso.  Everything  you  need  in  the  veterinary  lino  at 
reasonablt  prieos.  WRITE  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


This  brand  new  .Angus  iMMtk.  Just  off  the  press,  tells 
you  ways  to  bmtst  your  beef  rattle  pntflts  through 
the  use  and  riminierrial  pnidiirtion  of  this  modern 
breed.  Head  how  farmers  and  ranehers  have  found 
.Angus  siiiMTior  as  prodiii-rrs  of  <iiiality  beef.  Share 
their  eyperlenres  based  on  years  of  prartleal  beef 
rattle  raising.  Results  of  a  nationwide  survey  tell 
why  the  Blacks  are  rapidly  sweeping  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  beef  rattle  industry,  tiet  your  FKKK 
copy  while  the  supply  lasts.  Write  to  .  .  . 

American  Angus  Ass'n.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicago  9,  III. 


COCHRAN 

FARM 


Westchester  County,  North  Salem,  N.Y. 


Top  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeding  Cattle 

One  of  the  Finest  Herds  in 
the  New  York  Area 


Featuring  the  get  and  service  of: 

Prince  Sunbeam  405th  1078680  and 
Hother  Quality  Bardolier  1000707 


G.  A.  Cochran,  Owner 

Aiken  Knox,  Manager 

Wallace  Butler,  Herdsman 
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June  and  early  July.  In  the  hot  late  ! 
summer  when  these  are  all  dormant,  the 
fabulous  sand  lovegrass  is  spurtint:;  out  in  j 
great,  green  fountains.  It  lasts  till  after  the  ! 
wheatgrasses  gn*('n  up  again  in  the  fall.  | 

rhis  is  a  typical  sequence  for  the  cen-  I 
tral  Great  Plains  but  each  area  may  vary 
this  management  somewhat.  If  mixtures 
are  planted,  either  make  sure  the  varieties 
are  about  e(|ually  palatable  or  include  a 
liigger  projxution  of  the  most  palatable; 
otherwise  the  stock  will  kill  out  the  kind 
they  like  best. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  grass  pastures  everywhere  is  to 
graze  moderately.  At  the  Manitou  Range 
Experiment  Station,  over  14  years,  moder¬ 
ate  grazing,  the  removal  of  40-40  per  cent 
of  the  forage,  returned  bigger  profits  than 
heavy  grazing,  and  the  range  improved 
year  after  year.  Heavily  grazed  range, 
where  30-60  j>er  cent  of  the  forage  was 
removed,  was  badly  run-down  after  14 
years.  On  two  experimental  ranches  in 
the  Southwest,  ranges  grazed  conserva¬ 
tively  for  27  years  produced  twice  as  mut  h 
forage  as  heavily  stocked  ranges,  and  they 
delivered  a  50  per  cent  bigger  net  calf 
crop. 

.Some  experts  say  continuous  moderate 
grazing  is  the  best  management  system  yet 
devised  for  the  southern  Great  Plains. 
Others  claim  that  even  in  the  South  all 
grasses  need  to  he  rested  periodically  to 
maintain  a  good  stand. 

Make  sure  new  stands  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  before  turning  cattle  out  on  them. 
Phis  may  take  two  or  three  years,  and  may 
even  re(|uire  resowing  in  spots,  on  |x>or 
land. 

.After  a  stand  is  established,  don’t  be 
tempted  to  graze  it  as  soon  as  the  new 
growth  appears  in  the  spring.  With  most 
varieties,  if  this  is  done,  the  date  will  be 
later  each  year.  A  central  Oregon  range  in 
good  condition  could  be  grazed  six  weeks 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  a  range  which 
had  been  depleted  by  grazing  too  early  for 
several  yeai's.  Most  grasses  need  to  make 
a  good  early  development  to  store  up 
strength  for  winter.  The  best  system  is  to 
have  comparatively  small  pastures  and  use 
ea(  h  in  turn  as  it  reaches  the  peak.  Some 
varieties,  like  weeping  lovegrass,  should  be 
grazed  at  an  earlier  stage  than  others  to 
prevent  the  forage  from  getting  tough. 

With  the  discovery'  that  many  dry  land 
grasses  are  fantastically  heavy  producers 
on  irrigated  land,  a  brand  new  kind  of 
irrigation  farming  has  sprung  up  in  the 
West,  the  growing  and  fattening  of  live¬ 
stock  in  one  operation  with  “grain-on- 
grass”.  Those  who  practice  feed-bunks-in- 
the-pasture  livesto<  k  fanning  say  they  can 
produce  fat  beef  for  about  12  cents  a 
|X)und  less  than  the  dry-feed-lot  men. 
“Good  grass-and-lcgume  pasture  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  cropping  even  on  $.400-an-acre 
land.”  says  Stan  Webber  of  La|x>rtc, 
Colorado,  who  doesn’t  have  an  acre  of 
cultivated  crops  on  his  400-acre  farm. 
High-yielding  grasses  like  intermediate 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 


Would  you  like 

—  to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy  ^ 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices.^ 

—  to  knoss  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc. } 

—  to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it.^ 

—  to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable.^ 

—  U)  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


and  its  tw  ice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  jor  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  w  ide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  ^SO-page 
lcM)se-leaf  reference  volume  c«)vers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  twice-monthlv  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predict  outl«M>k  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "When  to  Sell  and  Buy",  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  .\griculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexict).  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

rX  FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

r  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 

‘o' :  U  -■ILjf  I  fr«»m  your  farm. 


DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc 

Box  250  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 


Only  Bo/e/ts  Pomr-f/o 

Deluxe  Garden  Tractor  gives  you: 


I  ^  Quicktr  Hitching  — 

*  I’atrntfil  front  .'<iiap- 
Ititch  amt  back  drop-pin 
for  lo-sccond  attachment 
of  lit  ditTcrent  liiipleiiienb! 

Smoother  Running  — 

l*reci.ion  needle  bear- 
inks.  powerful  2'4  HP 
Itriiilis  anil  Stratton  en- 
liliie.  Variable  speed  trana- 
nii.s.sioiu 

3,  SimpIcrOporation  — 

Kinxertip  controls. 
Iierfwt  balance  —  a  child 
can  use  It  I 


Eotior,  Shorter  Turns 

—  The  ni».t  maneu¬ 
verable  tractor  on  the 
market  today  by  actual  tent  I 

5^  longer  Use  —  Hlith 
arch  comstrurtion  for 
late  season  cultitation  to 
increase  crop  yield. 


Aextm  value 
C/  features 

Do  /note  yard  and  garden 
\ohs  fiiSter  and  €SS/6r!  j 


Prove  it  to  yourself!  These  5  features  make 
the  Bolens  Power-Ho  DeLuxe  superior  to  any 
other  garden  tractor.  It  delivers  easier,  faster 
operation  and  more  all-round  usefulness  —  to 
your  complete  satisfaction.  Only  Bolens,  the 
garden  tractor  pioneer,  can  offer  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  See  your  Bolens  dealer  today. 


Complete  selection  of  sizes 

IITERATURI  and 
nama  ol  naartti 
daaiar. 


E  Bolant  Produefs  Division  R 

E  Food  Mochinary  and  Chamicol  Corp.  E 

I  273-6  S.  Pork  St.,  PoH  Washington,  Wis.  E 

I  Please  send  free  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  | 


Name. 


*  Address. 
I  City- . 


Taor  out 
this  coupon 
and  mail  todoy 


17%  GREATER  TRACTION 


No  hop  ...  no  jerk  ...  no  slipping  wheels 
on  heavy  loads.  Get  up  to  more  traction 

because  of  1)  ahead-of*axle  attachment  connec¬ 
tion  exerts  down  thrust  and,  2)  super  wide  6" 
tires.  Springfield  tractors  pull  so  smoothly 
handles  aren’t  needed  on  attachments. 

Gel  handy  power  anywhere  with  direct  power 
take-off  (speed  reducer  not  needed).  Two  models 
—  2  h.p.  at  $179.50  —  3  h.p.  at  $239.50  (f.o.b. 
Springfield).  .'Ml  attachments  available. 

Wrlt0  for  fittt  catalog 


Springfield 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Choic*  doolarships  availabl* 

QUICK  MFC.  INC.,  3365  S.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


I  ■  / 


ROTQ-PAK 

Packs  and  Distributes 
Silage  Automatically 

New  you  con  sove  the  lober  of 
distributing  siloge  by  hand, 
prevent  spoilage,  and  add  up 
to  20%  to  your  capacity.  Rote* 
Pak  can  be  used  with  ony  type 
of  blower,  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  to  install  on  any  type 
or  size  of  silo,  roofed  or  un¬ 
roofed.  Operation  is  completely 
outemotic.  Hundreds  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  users.  Write  for  details 
today! 


AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P  0  BOX  2»  DEPT.  B  LANSING,  MICH. 
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READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  and  TREES 


Wkf  wm»t  Mowa  trolf  »• 

MR  Mid  Ml  hi  M  dor* 

BM*  yMir.  0«r  hMriog 
•••  fntM  piMito  CMM  hi 
•N  popmtmt,  pravoN  vmI- 
atlas  at  wanay  •  seMriag 
pHoos.  HieHCST  QUAUTY. 

rnmm  lOOMT  Oi««iiSprrr 

NoMnr  MMMMlfcaarar.  Mow  RfOMOl 
IrArSaarlap  Strawhatry  .  .  .  Maw 
OC^KISOtt  Slack  Saspharry. . . 
YSUOWScHAorHas.WMTf  SfsHdi. 
^  Sarrias.  Coltlvatad  SlaaSarrias  — 

.fmv  SMw,  haidy- 

OvIfliSp^lpt  Apsl*  fypp 
AoMwIaai  S  diSspaot  vario¬ 
us  OR  aoa  troa.  Smoos  spoca. 
PeoH  oH  wMMMse  ood  faS.  Mp 
ood  Mot  Mom.  OWAV  ood 
•taodard  Powtf  Teoat,  Kvr- 


Write  for 

FREE 

CATALOG 

“Garden 

Success" 


MaSs  Hm.  S0$6  Aocsaol  oa 
ooHy  stdsn.  Caialoi  fML 

SOICQIJiCISfiMi  NURSERY 
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and  tall  wheat, e[rass  will  multiply  their 
dr\land  forage  production  up  to  6  times 
on  irrigated  land  under  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Irrigation  grass  farming  is  a 
science  in  itself,  and  has  a  stor\’  of  its  own. 

But  it  is  in  the  prevention  of  erosion, 
conserving  of  soil  and  I’cbuilding  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  worn-out  dr\’  land  that 
the  grasses  have  been  of  greatest  sci-viee  to 
western  agriculture.  One  Great  Plains 
farmer  planted  a  mixture  of  sand  grasses 
on  110  acres  of  abandoned,  f)oc'k-marked 
“blow  land”  which  had  produced  nothing 
but  ccH-kleburs  for  seven  years.  By  the 
third  season  the  drifting  sand  was  com¬ 
pletely  anchored  by  a  matted  jungle  of 
roots  and  he  had  turned  his  cattle  in  to 
harvest  the  rich  forage.  He  took  17,820 
lbs.  of  beef  off  that  110  acres  that  year. 

The  production  of  seed  from  western 
grasses  is  an  art  in  itself  and  calls  for  a 
widely  different  management  than  for  pas¬ 
ture  or  hay.  Many  grasses  are  drilled  in 
rows  wide  enough  apart  to  be  cultivated, 
and  hanesting  maehincrN’  is  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  for  some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
chaffy  seeds.  The  management  of  seed 
production  is  a  storv’  in  itself. 

Ranchers  often  find  difficulty  in  getting 
range  grass  seed  to  reseed  the  range.  In 
order  to  help  producers,  handlers,  and 
users  of  range  grass  seed,  the  U.  S.  South¬ 
ern  Great  Plains  Field  Station.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Okla.,  has  compiled  a  list  of  92 
buyers  and  sellers  of  23  different  kinds, 
varying  from  hardy  crested  wheatgrass  to 
King  Ranch  bluestcm.  Write  to  the  Station 
in  Woodward  for  a  copy  of  the  list. 

More  and  more  dr\’  land  farmers  who 
used  to  cultivate  their  land  every  year  are 
coming  to  think  of  planted  grass  as  a 
regular  crop  in  a  long-term  rotation  with 
wheat  or  com.  to  be  left  four  to  seven 
years,  then  plowed  up.  However,  if  taken 
care  of  most  dr\’  land  grasses  will  last 
almost  indefinitely.  Max  Fulsrher,  of 
Amherst.  Colorado,  a  hard-land  wheat 
farmer,  says  the  patch  of  crested  wheat  he 
planted  14  years  ago  as  an  experiment  is 
still  the  most  profitable  piece  of  ground 
on  his  place. 

The  best  dollars-and-cents  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  this  new  kind  of  fanning  is  that 
farmers  who  first  planted  grass  only  as 
a  last  resort  to  rebuild  mined  land  are  now 
planting  it  also  on  their  best  ground  and 
leaving  it  there  for  years,  because  it  outpays 
other  crops.  When  and  if  they  ever  plow 
it  up,  they’ll  have  practically  virgin  soil. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  long-time 
public  good,  the  big  news  about  planted- 
grass  fanning  is  that  it  has  lifted  the  face 
of  the  West  to  make  it  look  fifty  years 
younger. 


THE  AL’THOR:  Jim  Wilson  owns  several  dry  land  farms 
in  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  and  is  a  memlier  of  four  soil 
conservation  districts.  He  spent  14  years  on  the  lecture 
platform  tellina  of  his  travels  thiouirh  .\frira  and  south¬ 
eastern  .\sia.  He  has  written  iiiimeious  at  tides  on  asri- 
culture  and  conservation,  and  is  now  active  in  a  number 
of  organizations  concerned  with  cloud  seeding. 


CARDINAL  ELEVATORS 

A  Size  TO  meer  evenY  farm  NCiD 


At  lait.  Cardinal  lunior.  Sturdy  aluminum. 
Portable.  Length* — 12,  16.  20  it.  Assembly 
lor  mounting  motor  over  or  under  trough. 
Grooved  sprocket  and  cutter  blade. 
Eliminates  ieed  and  litter  ball  up. 


Cardinal 
makes  two  big 
elevator  models. 

Cardinal  "SOO"  (illiu- 
trated).  lenghts  26  to  SO  feet 
— Cardinal  "Skipper,"  lengths 
24  to  48  leet.  Equipped 
with  exclusive  drag 
line  shock 
absorber 


Save  time, 
manpower  with 
Cardinal.  Literature  and 
dealer's  name  on  request. 


LML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP. 

411  E.  CHAUNCET  ST.,  COtUMIIA  CITY.  INDIANA 


EAR  TAGS 


CAHLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  State  Depts. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable,  rust-reslhtant  steel. 
ORDER  NOW!— -PRICES 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  13S  SALES  TAG 


EAR  TAGS 


Quantity 

lOO 

500 

1000 


Price 

si.ss 

7.30 

11.90 

Ky 


F.O.B.  Newport. 


Quantity  HofiT'Sheop  Cattle 
SO  SI.SS  SI. so 

too  2.7S  3.10 

300  S.9S  7.50 

Applicator  SI.SS 


Stamplni;  name  and  addre^M  on  any  (]uanttty  ear  taic».  S1.H5 
BULL  RINGS.  CATTLE  LEADS.  ETC. — SEND  FOR  PRICES 


Nofionol  Bond  A  Tog  Co.,  Dept.  6-314,  Newport,  Ky. 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona.  pa. 


NEED  A  FARM? 

SCORES  of  Successful  Farmers  and  Careful  Invest¬ 
ment  Owners  are  now  buying  farms  from  us  here 
in  Southeastern  Witceniin  — one  of  the  garden  spell 
ef  the  universe. 

1 .  Farms  ore  reasonably  priced. 

2.  Productive  soil  with  high  yields. 

3.  Good  buildings  in  good  point  and  repair. 

4.  Concrete  and  excellent  all  weather  reads. 

5.  Frisndly  and  Ceeperolivs  reighbors. 

6.  Excellent  markets  — both  Chicago  A  Milwaukee. 

7.  Fine  schools. 

B.  Growing  period  ai  long  at  Central  Illinois  and 
Central  Indiana,  according  to  otficiol  ilalemenl 
by  U.  S.  Department  ef  Agriculture. 

9.  Ne  slate  soles  lax. 

10.  Excellent  dairy  region,  yet  a  number  of  folks  ore 
now  successfully  feeding. 

1 1 ,  Choice  ef  cempeleni  form  management  serv¬ 
ices  available. 

Wril»  us  for  lists  or  better  yet  come  tee  us. 

MORRISSY  &  GILBERT 

ELKHORN,  Wise. 

Natiortally  Known  farm  Brokers 
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IT  WIUMniOU  ft)  follow 


this  Simple,  Economual 
Mineral  Feeding  Plan 


Minerals  are  important  to  animal  nutrition  .  .  .  more 
than  most  of  us  realize.  They  build  bone,  mu'cle 
tissue,  blood  —  you  find  them  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
Equally  important,  they  artivate  the  enzyme,  vitamin  and 
hormone  systems  that  convert  feed  into  nutrients  and  in 
turn  build  the  nutrients  into  growth,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
production. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  supply  minerals.  Here  is 
the  simplest,  most  economical  way. 

In  one  side  of  a  divided  mineral  box  put  a  mixture  of 
bone  meal  and  ground  limestone  o#4heir  equivalents.  In 
the  other  side  put  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  animal  nutritionists,  this  simple,  com¬ 
mon-sense  plan  provides  all  the  minerals  livestock  need.  It 
supplies  the  minerals  needed  in  quantity  —  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  salt.  Through  the  salt,  it  also  supplies  the  trace 
minerals  —  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  iodine  and  zinc 
—  so  necessary  for  healthy,  thrifty,  fast  gaining,  big-pro¬ 
ducing  animals. 

This  plan  will  pay  you  handsomely.  You’ll  save  money. 
You’ll  make  greater  profits  from  your  livestock.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt  by  name.  It’s 
like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  costing  only  a  few  cents 
more  per  animal  per  year.  Feed  it  free  choice. 


FREE  -  Just  oil  the 
press,  this  32-page  book 

?ives  you  the  complete 
acn  on  feeding  salt 
and  trace  minerals  to 
all  classes  of  animals. 
Mailed  FREE  and  post¬ 
paid.  Morton  Salt  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago 
2>0,  Illinois. 


MORTON’S 

TRACE  MINERAIIZED 

SALT 

V _ 
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FARM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

water  with  the  aid  of  a  rod — a  dowser  be¬ 
ing  that  person  more  commonly  called  a 
water  witch.  Roberts  does  not  write  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  He  sincerely,  honestly, 
and  absolutely  believes  that  Henry'  Goss 
can  locate  water  veins  with  the  aid  of  a 
willow  twig.  Not  only  can  Goss  lo<ate 
water  deep  underground  with  his  divining 
rod,  he  can.  according  to  his  friend  Ken- 
rieth  Roberts,  locate  water  in  far  away 
places  by  working  his  dowsing  rod  over  a 
map.  The  rod  locates  underground  veins 
of  water  and  it  will  also  answer  questions 
as  to  their  depth  and  the  amount  of  flow, 
Roberts  insists.  As  proof,  Roberts  tells  of 
flowing  wells  lo<  ated  with  a  dowsing  rod 
on  his  own  New  England  farm,  and  of  map 
locations  in  Rennuda  and  on  the  farm  of 


his  fellow  author,  j.  P.  Marc|uand.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  this  book,  but  a  multitude  are 
bound  to  be  intrigued  with  it. 

How  To  Make  Your  Farm  Pay,  by  Carl 
C.  Malone.  I  oil  a  State  Colle<ie  Press,  $2.50 

Written  by  a  management  specialist  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  this  useful  b(K)k  is  aimed  directly  at 
the  farm  management  problems  of  the 
corn  belt.  When  examples  and  illustrations 
are  used,  they  relate  to  farms  that  grow 
corn  and  raise  hogs.  When  cotton  is  listed 
in  the  index  it  is  found  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  amount  of  cotton  cake  that  should 
be  fed  to  a  yearling  steer. 

Though  the  book  could  hardly  be  called 
lively  reading  it  has  a  very  practical  flavor 
and  has  obviously  been  written  for  the 


farmer  rather  than  the  student.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  needs  for  growing  wheat, 
for  example,  Malone  shows  what  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  from  the  state  experi¬ 
ment  station,  such  as  tables  showing  the 
increased  yield  from  tlu'  addition  of  given 
amounts  of  fertilizer,  and  then  shows  what 
additional  information  the  farmer  must 
secure  in  order  to  reach  a  decision. 

The  book  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be 
read  straight  through  or  used  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  for  particular  problems.  Used  in  this 
second  way.  the  farmer  might  refer  to  the 
tables,  charts,  and  discussion  of  machinery 
use  one  day.  check  on  the  bookkeeping  ' 
systems  the  next,  and  eventually  get  as 
much  or  more  out  of  it  as  he  would  read¬ 
ing  it  straight  through. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  follou  ing  to  our  rea{lers. 


Soil  and  Crops 


Li  restock 


Big  Hugh — by  Wellington  Brink . S2.75 

The  story  of  Hugh  Bennett,  the  father  of  soil  conservation. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation — by  H.  H.  Bennett . S3. 20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit . S4.00 


A  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potassium  and 
phosphorus  to  make  gcK>d  growth  and  produce  high  yields.  "Tissue 
Testing”  (on  page  60,  The  Farm,  Winter,  1951,)  explains  the  use  of  kit 


and  complete  instructions  come  with  it. 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops — by  11’^.  A.  W^beeler . S8.00 

A  guide  to  the  growing  of  .all  forage  and  pasture  crops. 

Forage  Crops — by  Gilbert  H.  Ablgren . S5.50 

A  book  that  emphasizes  the  production  of  hay  and  S’lage. 

Pastures — by  Lancaster,  James.  Bailey,  and  Harris . S2.96 

Southern  pastures  and  how  to  achieve  year  round  g  azing. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear . S4.00 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gnslajson . S3.00 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — A  Symposium . $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Production  of  Fiela  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  W^olf  &  Kipps.S5.00 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  T borne  and  Peterson . S5.00 


The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 

22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  c'ash)  for  the  following  books. 

Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Tide  ctf  book) 

(Price) 

Sfatp 

THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU 

POSTPAID. 

Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.  | 

Animal  Sanitation  and  Disease  Control  — /a)  R.  R.  Dykura....S5.50 
How  to  recognize  and  prevent  the  spread  of  animal  diseases. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.)— F.  B.  Morrison . $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestcKk  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.)— lU.  E.  Petersen . $5.50 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Sheep  Science— lU.  G.  Kammlade . $5.50 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle— ^y  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $5.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  b«K)k  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden . $4.95 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  poultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry’  Management  — /ay  /VI.  A.  jull . $4.50 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production— ^y  W^illiam  11".  Smith . $5.00 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 


Farm  Management 

Henry  Goss  and  His  Dowsing  Rod  — /a)  Kenneth  Roberts. ...Si.OO 


The  remarkable  story  of  a  water  witch. 

How  To  Make  Your  Farm  Pay — by  Carl  C.  Malone . $2.50 

Farm  management  as  specifically  applied  t(»  the  corn  belt. 

Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field . $4.00 

Bromfield  writes  of  farming  for  the  farmer. 


Modem  Farm  Management— />y  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Work  Simplification— />y  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin. .$2.80 


The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Farming  for  Profit— ^y  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Subject— how  to  net  13,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M.  W'hite . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Front  Porch  Farmer— />y  Cbanning  Cope . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm — by  H.  lU.  Hannah . $4.95 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 
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Assured  savings  on  feed  and  labor  costs  result  when 
your  beef  and  dairy  cattle  eat  nutrition-packed  hay 
and  silage  made  the  modern  Martin  way.  Feed  costs 
drop  because  need  for  grain  supplement  is  reduced; 
labor  costs  drop  because  filling  and  feeding  time  are 
reduced  as  much  as  75%  over  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
methods.  Food  value  increases  because  Martin  hay  and 
silage  retain  natural  food  elements  which  are  lost  by 
ordinary  haymaking  and  silage  methods. 

The  Martin  Haymaker  . . .  Forced  air  curing  of  freshly 
cut,  chopped  hay  produces  food  practically  equal  to 
Spring  pasture  all  year  long.  Scientific  ventilation  re 
duces  moisture  quickly,  eliminates  spoilage  and  over 
heating . . .  keeps  your  hay  fresh  and  GREEN.  No 
more  weather  worries  when  your  hay  can  be  cut  and 
stored  the  same  day.  Filled  mechanically  to  eliminate 
back-breaking  labor. 

The  Martin  Silo  . . .  Scientific  fermentation  in  a  Martin 
Silo  produces  finest  grass  or  corn  silage.  Engineered 
to  withstand  the  highest  pressures 
of  grass  silage,  with  lifetime  service. 

Airtight  walls  retain  all  silage  juices 
—prevent  spoilage  and  drying  out. 

Self-Feeding  Hay  .  .  .  Labor  costs 
are  cut  way  down  when  your  cattle 
come  to  the  hay  and  eat.  No  carting, 
no  pitchfork  labor. 


Here’s  a 
sure  way  to 


casts  t 

Condition  and  store  high  moisture  corn  with  100%  safety! 


Martin  High  Round  Crib.  Pick  com  early- 
store  it  safely  the  modern  Martin  way.  Scien¬ 
tific  forced  heated  air  methods  in  the  all-steel 
High  Round  Crib  eliminate  spoilage,  reduce 
high  moisture  quickly.  Mechanical  filling  and 
shelling  out  cut  labor  costs  in  half!  Down¬ 
grading  from  rat  damage,  spoilage  and 
shrinkage,  as  well  as  costly  field  losses,  are 
eliminated  when  your  corn  is  conditioned  and 
stored  the  modern  Martin  way. 

Martin  Circular  Cribs  and  Bins  provide  safe 
storage  for  shelled  corn  and  small  grains. 
Available  in  many  styles— for  every  farm  need. 


The  Martin  All-Steel  Double  Slat  Crib. 

Here’s  one  of  the  most  popular  cribs  in  the 
corn  belt!  Scientific  ventilation  keeps  your 
corn  in  top  condition  .  . .  safe  from  spoilage 
or  shrinkage.  Completely  ratproof,  fire¬ 
proof,  weatherproof.  Provides  a  roomy 
wagon  shed  for  equipment  storage. 


Martin  Barns  and  Utility  Buildings  for  Livestock  or  Equipment 


FREE  HELPFUL  FOLDERS! 


SEND  COUPON 
TODAYI 


Martin  Dairy  Barn  .  .  .  Modern,  one- 
story  construction,  combined  with  a 
Martin  Haymaker  and  Silo,  simplifies 
feeding  and  care  of  cattle.  Can  be  plan¬ 
ned  for  loose  housing  or  stanchions. 


Martin-Arch  Buiiding  ...  For  every 
farm  storage  or  livestock  housing 
need.  Can  be  constructed  with  roomy 
loft  for  chopped  bedding.  Unlimited 
variety  in  floor  plans  for  every  need. 


\STEELI»-BILT/1 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
403  Longview  Avo.,  Mantfiold,  Ohio 

Ploato  tend  mo  FREE  Folders  I  hove  checked, 
n  /MARTIN  HAY/MAKER  □  /MARTIN  BARNS  AND  UTILITY  BUILDINGS 
□  /MARTIN  SILO  □  /MARTIN  CORN  CONDITIONING  AND  STORAGE 


HARVESTORS  HAVE  THE  REPUTATION  FOR  LOWEST  COST  HARVESTING 
PER  BUSHEL,  PER  ACRE,  PER  DOLLAR  INVESTED! 


You  get  all  your  crop  uhen  it's  ready  ...  at  lower 
cost  than  ever  before  with  MM  Hakvk.s'I'ok.s. 
Dep>endable  MM  Hakvk.stor.s  a.ssure  superior 
performance  in  all  kinds  of  stands — heavy  crops, 
down  grain,  light  crops — under  all  field  conditions. 
Quality  MM  Hakvk.stok.s  are  built  to  get  all 
grain  and  seed  crops  with  real  money-saving 
economies  of  time,  work,  and  fuel.  They’re  built 
to  take  the  year-after-year  punishment  of  honest, 
hard  work  ...  to  do  a  better  job  in  every  crop, 
tit  lowest  cost! 

CHECK  THESE  QUALITY  FEATURES! 

STRAiCHT-TuROur.H  CoN.STRUCTioN  provides 
complete  cutting,  threshing,  separating,  and 
cleaning  mechanism.  Single  Unit  Construc¬ 
tion  balanced  over  the  main  axle  for  light  draft 
and  easy  handling.  Eve.n  Feeding  prevents 
piling  up  or  slugging  and  gives  best  threshing 
results.  Conveyor,  two  beaters,  and  metal  cur¬ 
tain  spread  out  unthreshed  grain  before  delivery 
to  cylinder.  Rasp-Har  Cylinder  and  O.ne- 
PiECE,  Welded  Steel  Concave  and  Grate 


provide  ftentle  rubbinn  action,  similar  to  rubbing 
out  grain  between  your  hands  .  .  .  eliminate 
cracked  grain  and  shredded  straw.  Exclusive 
Grain  Fan  Desig.n  eliminates  bunching  of  grain 
at  sides  or  ends.  Cleaning  Shoe  Level  may  be 
regulated  while  on  the  go,  regardless  of  the  tilt 
of  the  Harve.stor.  Uni-Matic  Fower  gives 
single-lever  hydraulic  control  of  cutting  heights 
while  on  the  go. 

AN  MM  HARVESTOR  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

From  the  Harve.stor  69  to  the  mighty  St'lf- 
Fropelled  with  a  Fowerflow  drive — there’s  a 
dependable  MM  Harve.stor  equipjied  with 
header  for  “one-trip”  operation  or  with  a  pick-up 
attachment  for  windrowed  crops.  In  grain,  beans, 
seeds,  rice,  flax — in  every  crop  that  must  be 
harvested  —  you  do  a  better  job  easier  and  at  lower 
cost  with  MM  HARVt-STORS. 

A  sk  your  M  M  Dealer  to  ffice  you  all  the  facts  about 
the  famous  12  ft.  pull  type  MM  Harvestor,  the 
Harve.stor  69,  the  Self-Fropelled  Harve.stor 
and  famous  MM  Windrowers  in  various  sizes. 


2u€Uctif  IN  MM  FACTORIES  ASSURES  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 


